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Loan to Britain— 


Salient Aspects Analyzed by the Undersecretary of State 


INCE THE ANGLO-AMERICAN Fi- 
S nancial and Trade Discussions we 
repeatedly hear the question: “Why 
should we help the United Kingdom?” 

The answer to that question is very 
important. Our reason for wishing to 
help our ally is the firm conviction of 
the Government of the United States 
that in so doing we shall be helping our- 
selves and at the same time promoting 
that world-wide prosperity and stability 
which is the desire of all men every- 
where. 

Britain’s Foreign Trade 

For hundreds of years Britain’s posi- 
tion of wealth and power has been as- 
sumed in international affairs. What 
we have been likely to forget, however, 
is that Britain lives by imports, and so 
must also gain the means of livelihood 
by exports. When that country’s ability 
to export is reduced, its earnings of for- 
eign currencies from the sale of exports 
fall off, and Britain cannot afford to pay 
for the imports by which it lives. This, 
in turn, means that drastic protective 
measures have to be taken in Britain’s 
foreign trade, measures that cut down 
imports and result in restrictive commer- 
cial practices throughout the British 
Commonwealth. Under such conditions, 
our own trade and the trade of all coun- 
tries would inevitably be adversely af- 
fected. 

To what extent has Britain’s ability to 
purchase the necessary imports been im- 
paired during the war? We know what 
dislocations the war brought to the 
economy of our own country. But in 
England’s case, those dislocations were 
infinitely greater, for during the war 
that country practically lost its export 
trade. By VJ-day Britain’s exports were 
only about 30 percent of their prewar 
volume. Britain must now reconvert its 
industries from wartime production and 
reconstruct much that has been de- 
Stroyed or damaged by war. For this 
the country needs imports of food and 
raw materials. Without financial help 
it would take 5 years at the least for 
Britain to develop its exports to the point 
at which it could again pay for its neces- 
sary imports, and during that time finan- 
Cial deficits would pile up. Most im- 
portant of all, Great Britain would be 
forced under these circumstances to 
Continue restrictive wartime controls 


over foreign trade and to add on new 
controls. 


By Dean Acneson, Undersecretary 
of State 


Multilateral Trade 


The proposed loan will enable Britain 
to undertake with the United States the 
job of getting the world on a basis upon 
which all countries can trade among 
themselves—so-called multilateral 
trade—and off the two-way or bilateral 
system which in the past has led to so 
much economic rivalry and friction. 
Under the terms of the agreement, 
Britain has agreed at the end of 1 year 
to open up the so-called sterling-area 
system so as to permit the nations 
forming the system to trade freely with 
all other nations. When this occurs, the 
United States will find itself able to sell 
its goods free of crippling restrictions in 
an immense area of the world. In the 
words of President Truman: “This credit 
would make it possible for the United 
Kingdom to relax import and exchange 
controls, including exchange arrange- 
ments affecting the sterling area, and 
generally to move forward with the 
United States and other countries to- 
ward the common objectives of expanded 
multilateral trade.” 

But perhaps of even greater impor- 
tance is the fuct that because of this 
loan, Great Britain will be able to go into 
a full partnership with the United States 
in sponsoring the proposals for the ex- 
pansion of world trade and employment 
to be considered at an International 
Conference on Trade and Employment 
early next summer. The British are in 
complete accord with the United States 
on the proposals for the conference, to 
bring about the relaxation of trade bar- 
riers of all kinds—tariffs and preferences, 
quantitative restrictions, subsidies, State 
trading, and cartels. 


Benefits Far-Reaching 


The amount of money involved in the 
loan is $3,750,000,000. The war cost the 
United States $250,000,000 a day. This 
amount is the cost of 15 days of war. 
Since the loan will be a cornerstone in 
securing the peace, surely we cannot 
complain at the cost, for we must re- 
member that this is a loan, not a gift or 
a grant. It is a loan with interest. In 
addition to repayment, the United 


States receives benefits in the revision of 
trade policies which will enable us to do 
business with all nations and thus pro- 
vide employment for the people of the 
United States. Our future existence de- 
pends upon a just and workable peace, 
ana that peace, in turn, depends upon the 
agreement between nations to suspend 
cutthroat practices. 

The world’s powers of production are 
greater than at any other time in his- 
tory. But to make these powers effective 
requires agreement on the principles of 
exchange and distribution which will en- 
able production, employment, and trade 
to expand simultaneously. 

Great Britain’s distress during the war 
forced that country to bring closer within 
its financial and trading orbit the coun- 
tries forming part of the sterling area. 
These countries have turned over any 
earnings of dollars and other scarce cur- 
rencies to a central exchange control 
which distributes the limited dollars 
available in its pool to countries within 
the sterling-area system on the basis of 
strict need for imports. Britain and the 
other members of the sterling area were 
thus forced to spend their dollars on a 
limited number of items, and the results 
were that both in our case and in their 
case, the buyer was often prevented from 
buying in the best markets, and the seller 
was often prevented from getting the 
best price. 

The alternative is helping Britain to 
help herself and this country by putting 
Britain’s currency on a convertible basis 
and making trade many-sided, or multi- 
lateral, or, on the other hand, opening 
the way to the evils of restrictive prac- 
tices around the globe. If Britain and 
America go their separate ways, there is 
no foreseeable way of keeping a free 
economy in the world. Instead, the 
world would be parceled into a number of 
relatively closed economic regions—in 
many cases State controlled. 

Unless the peoples of the world act 
together on the serious commercial prob- 
lems facing them, they will act at cross 
purposes, and will undoubtedly do irre- 
parable damage to each other. If, how- 
ever, the countries of the world do work 
together toward one common goal of 
prosperity and the abolition of artificial 
barriers to trade, it is possible that we, 
together with all other peoples, can in 
our lifetime enjoy the greatest degree of 
prosperity ever known by mankind. 
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urrent Trends in 
Foreign-Trade Policies 


Outstanding 1945 Developments in Joint Trade Controls; in the United States; in 
Canada, in the United Kingdom and Other Sterling Areas; and in Latin America 


ARLY IN DECEMBER 1945, the gov- 
ernments of the United States, the 
United Kingdom, and Canada an- 
nounced that the Combined Raw Mate- 
rials Board and the Combined Produc- 
tion and Resources Board would be 
discontinued at the close of the year. 
This brought to an end most of the con- 
certed programs under British-American 
auspices which had been in operation 
since 1942, for the joint procurement of 
essential commodities and products in 
short world supply, and for their alloca- 
tion among the Allies and friendly neu- 
trals on the most equitable basis, and in 
such a way as to be of maximum use to 
the war effort. Certain important joint 
controls are, however, to continue for a 
period ahead. 

A limited number of industrial mate- 
rials and products that are still in criti- 
cally short world supply continue subject 
to joint international control by a series 
of five special commodity committees, 
the membership of which has been en- 
larged to include the major producing 
and consuming countries of each. These 
committees are for rubber; tin; hides, 
skins, and leather; textiles; and coal. In 
general, their function is to keep under 
review the world position in their respec- 
tive commodities, and to recommend to 
the appropriate agencies of the individ- 
ual governmenis such international allo- 
cation of the exportable surpluses as 
would avoid inequitable distribution of 
the limited supplies and abnormal price 
fluctuations. 

The Combined Food Board is to con- 
tinue in operation into 1946, to look after 
the equitable distribution of the various 
agricultural staples of which current 
supplies still fall short of aggregate 
world demand, increased as that has 
been by the needs of the liberated 
countries. 


U.S. Trade Arrangements 


The United States was in a position 
to adjust itself most promptly to the 
end of the war, in the way of relaxing 
its emergency restrictions upon civilian 
production and upon foreign trade. Of- 
ficial control over the use of manpower 
was lifted promptly after VJ-day. Even 
before then, the War Production Board 
began releasing for general use, includ- 
ing exportation, various materials and 
products that had been under its con- 


By Henry CHacmers, Consultant on 
Commercial Policy, Office of 
World Trade Policy, Department 
of Commerce 











EDITOR'S NOTE 


This is the second of a series of 
three articles analyzing the prin- 
cipal developments and emerging 
trends of the past year in the field 
of commercial policy and the gen- 
eral reestablishment of interna- 
tional trade relations after the 
war. 

The first, which appeared in last 
week’s issue, presented a general 
review of the major trade-policy 
trends during 1945, with brief con- 
sideration of certain prospects for 
1946. The present article surveys 
the salient developments of the 
past year in joint international 
trade controls, and in the foreign- 
trade arrangements of the coun- 
tries which had continued sub- 
stantially open to general com- 
merce during the war. 

The concluding article, to ap- 
pear next week, is to deal with the 
developments and difficulties in 
the general resumption of foreign 
trade by the countries which had 
been more or less secluded during 
the war—broadly, those of Con- 
tinental Europe and the Far East. 

A similar series of articles ap- 
peared in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY last year, in the issues of 
February 10, 17, and 24, 1945. 





——— —_ 











trol. By the fall of 1945, that process 
had progressed so far that the Board 
itself was abolished, and such controls 
as it was desirable to continue were 
transferred to the new Civilian Pro- 
duction Administration, with a shift of 
emphasis to reconversion to peacetime 
production. 


RELAXATION OF EXPORT CONTROLS 


The system of export licensing inau- 
gurated in 1940 was progressively relaxed 
during 1945, through placing increasing 
categories of goods under general license 


and broadening the range of foreign 
areas to which shipments could be freely 
made. By September, as more and more 
commodities became freely available for 
civilian use, about 75 percent of the 
products formerly subject to export li- 
cense in the United States had been de- 
controlled. In fact, the former pro- 
cedure, under which all commodities 
were regarded as subject to some form 
of control unless specifically exempt, was 
reversed, and a short “Positive List” was 
established, numbering several hundred 
classes of goods, which alone continued 
subject to individual license or specific 
allocation. Occasional subtractions 
from, or additions to, this “Positive List” 
were made during the closing months of 
the year. 

The maintenance of such restrictions 
on exports from the United States as 
are continued is declared to be guided 
by two broad objectives: first, to assure 
that the domestic market has its fair 
share of the supply of goods still short, 
and, second, to assure a fair share to for- 
eign countries and equitable distribution 
among them. 

After several partial expansions as to 
markets, the United States licensing au- 
thorities announced early in 1946 that 
they were prepared to consider applica- 
tions to export licensable commodities 
to all countries with which private trade 
was suspended during the war, except to 
Germany and Japan. The declared 
purpose was to permit the widest re- 
sumption of full commercial trade, as 
promptly and insofar as physical limita- 
tions and the authorities of the other 
countries concerned will permit. 


RELAXATION OF IMPORT CONTROLS 


Similarly, the procurement and dis- 
tribution of all but a limited number of 
the imported commodities hitherto con- 
trolled by the United States Govern- 
ment were progressively permitted to go 
back to private commercial channels. 
By January 1, 1946, only 14 categories of 
industrial materials were still under di- 
rect official import control. In addition, 
a considerable but reduced list of food 
imports continued subject to public pur- 
chase or license control, with a number 
of them planned to be released before 
long 
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ADJUSTMENTS AFTER ‘TERMINATION OF 
LEND-LEASE 


The termination of lend-lease shortly 
after the surrender of Japan in August 
marked the most important transition 
of 1945 from wartime trade conditions. 
For several years, close to four-fifths of 
the total value of all goods sent from the 
United States to foreign countries had 
peen procured, financed, and shipped 
abroad under this unique arrangement. 
These lend-lease and commercial ship- 
ments together came to several times the 
prewar exports. The relative urgency 
of the needs of the various Allies, and 
the most expeditious way of meeting 
them, were the determining criteria un- 
der the lend-lease program in the alloca- 
tion of products available, rather than 
the current ability to repay in goods or 
services. 

As a transitional aid, the procurement 
facilities of the United States Govern- 
ment were offered to the other Allies on 
a reimbursable basis for 60 days after 
VJ-day, to allow them time to work out 
their own commercial arrangements for 
continuing the flow of such nonmilitary 
supplies from the United States as they 
still] desired. Thereafter, foreign pur- 
chases in the United States were to be 
made directly from private firms, al- 
though the current programs of the 
countries of Continental Europe called 
for the procurement to be effected, for 
the time being, mostly through their of- 
ficial purchasing missions, whether on 
their own account or for private im- 
porters in their countries. 


TRANSITIONAL FOREIGN-TRADE CREDITS 


To minimize any sudden postwar drop, 
both in the flow of supplies to the other 
countries concerned and in the foreign 
outlets for the American producers who 
had expanded their operations during 
the war, several financial arrangements 
have been employed. 

Of the goods already in inventory or 
contracted for under lend-lease for the 
account of the various Allied govern- 
ments of Europe as of VJ-day, substan- 
tial portions are being delivered to them 
against payment to be made under spe- 
cial 30-year credit terms, which had 
earlier been worked out for “long-life 
goods” supplied under certain lend-lease 
agreements. The Export-Import Bank 
dealt with the financing of goods requi- 
sitioned under lend-lease programs but 
not yet contracted for as of VJ-day, and 
also with the new purchases, by the lend- 
lease and other countries, of broad 
ranges of American products urgently 
desired under their rehabilitation pro- 
grams, in amounts beyond their imme- 
diate ability to offset with their export 
products or with cash. 

The United States Congress voted in 
July an increase in the loanable funds 
of the Export-Import Bank of $2,800,- 
000,000, making a total of $3,500,000,000. 
By the end of 1945, credit arrangements 
for the above purposes had been con- 
cluded by the Export-Import Bank with 
&number of foreign countries, mostly of 
western Europe, for commitments aggre- 
gating over a billion dollars, and others 
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were in process of negotiation.’ In 
view of certain unique features of the 
British situation, including the con- 
comitant understandings with the United 
States regarding commercial - policy 
measures and exchange arrangements, 
the proposed line of credit to the United 
Kingdom is regarded as a special case. It 
now awaits specific Congressional ap- 
proval. 


RELEASE OF FROZEN FOREIGN FUNDS 

To facilitate financial settlement for 
international transactions, the United 
States Treasury issued a general license 
toward the close of the year permitting 
the ready transfer, to all countries ex- 
cept the former enemy States and the 
neutrals, of the funds created by their 
current sales to the United States. Be- 
ginnings had earlier been made toward 
the release of the foreign funds frozen in 
the United States during the war, by the 
negotiation of separate arrangements 
with the governments of individual 
countries, subject mainly to safeguards 
against the use of the funds for the bene- 
fit of ex-enemy nationals. 


Canada 


The wartime economy of Canada had 
been operated in especially close coordi- 
nation with that of the United States, 
and the demobilization of its emergency 
controls upon materials and productive 
facilities is being effected along lines 
parallel to those applied in the United 
States. In the matter of controls upon 
foreign trade, Canada as well as the 
United States had begun to make partial 
relaxations even before the end of the 
war, with the progressive easement of 
the emergency pressures upon supplies 
and, in the case of Canada, also upon 
foreign exchange. 

RELAXATION OF IMPORT RESTRICTIONS 

As far back as August 1944, Canada 
repealed that part of the War Exchange 
Conservation Act of 1940 which had pro- 
hibited or restricted importation from 
the United States and other nonsterling 
countries of a long list of products con- 
sidered of secondary essentiality. A con- 
siderable proportion of those products, 
however, continued subject to import 
permit regulation, incidental to the op- 
erations of the various commodity con- 
trols set up to regulate the general 
Canadian distribution and use of com- 
modities in short supply. These are ap- 
plicable to any imports of the particular 
products, from all countries, including 
those in the sterling area. During 1945, 
successive reductions were made in the 
categories of goods subject to any form 
of import control. By the end of the 
year, they numbered under 200. 

Moreover, in October, Canada abol- 
ished the 10 percent war exchange tax, 


‘The credits of varying amounts author- 
ized by the Export-Import Bank during the 
second half of 1945 under its enlarged funds 
were allocated as follows: Continental Eu- 
rope (France, Belgium, Netherlands, Den- 
mark, Norway, and for purchase of raw cot- 
ton by various European countries), total 
of $920,000,000; Latin America (Brazil, Chile, 
Mexico, Peru, and Ecuador), total of $106,- 
000,000; Asia (Saudi Arabia and Turkey), 
total of $8,000,000; and for miscellaneous pur- 
poses, $6,000,000. The grand total of com- 
mitments came to $1,040,000,000. 
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which had been imposed since 1940 upon 
imports from non-Empire sources in ad- 
dition to the regular duties, for the pur- 
pose of conserving’ supplies of dollars for 
essential war materials by shifting im- 
portations to sterling sources. Several 
selected groups of products had been 
exempted earlier in the year. In pro- 
posing its repeal, the Canadian Minister 
of Finance declared that such a discrim- 
inatory tax could not be justified under 
conditions of normal trade. It was rec- 
ognized, however, that the continuation 
of wartime price ceilings would consti- 
tute a check upon the availability to 
Canadian purchase of various foreign 
commodities, even when relieved of the 
license restriction and of the 10 percent 
surcharge. 


RELAXATION OF EXPORT CONTROLS 

On the export side, Canada had in 
December 1944 lifted the requirement of 
an official permit from about 200 com- 
modities, when shipped to British Em- 
pire countries or to the United States, as 
improvement in the supply situation be- 
came evident. A number of these ex- 
emptions from export permit were with- 
drawn in 1945, but the general move- 
ment during the year was distinctly to- 
ward relaxation. Since June 1945, all 
products except those specifically listed 
have been exempt from export control 
when shipped to destinations within the 
Western Hemisphere as well as to other 
parts of the British Empire. 


TRANSITIONAL FOREIGN-TRADE CREDITS 


Shipments of Canadian goods to the 
United Kingdom and to others of the 
Allied countries under Mutual Aid—the 
Canadian counterpart of lend-lease— 
were terminated shortly after VJ-day, as 
in the case of the United States. In or- 
der to maintain the enlarged volume of 
Canadian exports on a commercial! basis, 
and to assist countries whose rehabilita- 
tion needs for Canadian products ex- 
ceeded their current ability to pay, the 
Canadian Government concluded loan 
arrangements with a number of the Eu- 
ropean governments during 1945, under 
its new Export Credits Insurance Act. 
(These countries were: Belgium, Nether- 
lands and Netherlands Indies, Norway, 
Czechoslovakia, and the Soviet Union.) 

In December, the Canadian Parlia- 
ment approved an increase in the loan- 
able funds for this purpose from $100,- 
000,000 to $750,000,000 and negotiations 
for its use are reported in progress. In 
addition, the extension of a large trade 
credit to the United Kingdom, to cover 
its exceptional needs during the transi- 
tion period, has been under informal 
discussion in Canada for some time. 


U.K. and Other Sterling Areas 


Such relaxations of the wartime re- 
strictions on imports as have been made 
by the various parts of the British Em- 
pire other than Canada—which is not a 
member of the sterling area—have been 
confined mainly to the products from 
other sterling countries.* Their inade- 
quate supply of dollars, especially Ameri- 
can dollars, has been the dominant con- 
sideration in the recent trade-control 
measures of this important group of 
countries. 
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EXCEPTIONAL ACTION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


The Union of South Africa is in an 
exceptional position with regard to 
foreign exchange, owing to its large pro- 
duction of gold. Shortly after the sur- 
render of Japan, the South African Gov- 
ernment abolished the necessity for 
import permits or certificates of essen- 
tiality for all goods that could be ex- 
ported from the United States under 
general license. Importations from the 
sterling areas had already been exempt. 
In placing the United States, Canada, 
and other countries whose trade is con- 
ducted on a dollar basis upon the same 
footing, it was felt that the Union Gov- 
ernment took an important step toward 
the general reopening of its postwar for- 
eign trade. Incidentally, this action dis- 
pelled: the fear earlier expressed in that 
country that the wartime import license 
system might be continued as a means 
of protecting local industries developed 
during the war. 


DOLLAR SHORTAGE OF OTHER STERLING 
AREAS 


For the other sterling-area countries, 
the exceptional volume of their import 
needs from the dollar countries for re- 
plenishment and rehabilitation far ex- 
ceeded their combined dollar reserves, 
which had been pooled during the war, 
or the amount of dollar exchange that 
they could earn through current sales 
to those countries. The United King- 
dom itself, in diverting its resources 
drastically to the prosecution of the war, 
had not only been forced to curtail 
sharply the volume of its commercial 
exports. It had also liquidated a large 
portion of its foreign investments, and 
lost a substantial part of its merchant 
shipping and other foreign service facil- 
ities. The income from these sources 
had normally been counted on to pay for 
a large part of Britain’s huge import re- 
quirements. However, before its exports 
can now be rebuilt, the United King- 
dom requires large replenishments of 
raw materials and equipment from 
abroad, which are obtainable mainly 
from the dollar countries. 


RELAXATION OF UNITED KINGDOM EXPORT 
RESTRICTIONS 


Shortly after the surrender of Ger- 
many in May 1945, the Government of 
the United Kingdom released for civilian 
purposes most productive facilities and 
materials, and reduced materially the 
list of goods requiring licenses for ex- 
portation. It also announced that, in 
the allocation of materials in short sup- 
ply, definite priority would be given to 
production for foreign markets. The 
British public was asked to forego an 
immediately higher standard of con- 
sumption than the wartime “austerity” 
level, in order to insure a better and 
more stable level of comfort in the fu- 
ture, when the country had once more 
regained its ability to pay for needed 
innports. 


2? The sterling area now comprises the Brit- 
ish Empire (exclusive of Canada and New- 
foundland) and all British mandates or 
protectorates, and also Egypt, the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan, Iraq, Iceland, and the Faroe 
Islands. 
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IMPORT FINANCING PROBLEM OF THE STER- 
LING AREAS 


On the import side, the necessity for 
retrenchment came home to the British 
people most forcefully after the sur- 
render of Japan in August and, with it, 
the cessation of the considerable ship- 
ments of supplies, needed for the main- 
tenance of the civilian population as well 
as for military purposes, that had been 
coming from the United States under 
lend-lease and from Canada under Mu- 
tual Aid. It had been expected that 
postwar commercial imports into the 
United Kingdom from all sources would 
need to be restricted during the recon- 
version period, on a selective commodity 
basis. This now became inescapable, 
and it was particularly stressed that, 
until the stringency of North American 
currencies was relieved, all importations 
from both the United States and Canada 
would be cut down to what was abso- 
lutely vital, especially for domestic re- 
construction. While the amelioration of 
this situation was one of the purposes 
of the Anglo-American negotiations 
held at Washington in the fall, the re- 
laxation of the British exchange restric- 
tions which the extension of the Ameri- 
can credit is to make possible awaits the 
approval of that credit by the United 
States Congress. 

Most of the other countries of the 
British Empire and of the sterling area 
now have the bulk of their foreign ex- 
change reserves in the form of sterling 
balances to their credit at London, which 
are not convertible for use outside the 
sterling countries without special permis- 
sion. These had cumulated during the 
war years to the huge total of about $14,- 
000,000,000, as a result of the great in- 
crease in the quantities of goods and 
services which these countries had fur- 
nished to the United Kingdom for the 
prosecution of the war, and of the sharp 
reduction in the quantities of exports to 
them with which that could be offset 
from the war-shrunken British civilian 
economy. 

It became clear that the United King- 
dom would be unable, for some time, to 
furnish any large quantities of goods to 
the other members of the sterling area 
against their accumulated sterling cred- 
its. In fact, the United Kingdom would 
itself require a very large excess of im- 
ports of food, raw materials, and equip- 
ment during a transition period of sev- 
eral years, to meet even the present aus- 
tere level of daily consumption, and to 
give its industries the means for resum- 
ing volume production of civilian goods 
for any purpose. This combination of 
circumstances produced great uncer- 
tainty during most of 1945 regarding the 
future trading possibilities of the entire 
sterling area with outside countries, not- 
ably with the United States. It height- 
ened the general concern over the out- 
come of the Anglo-American financial 
negotiations held at Washington from 
September until December, and consti- 
tuted the dominant explanation for the 
trade-control measures of most of the 
sterling-area countries during 1945, es- 
pecially as affecting trade with the United 
States. 
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AUSTRALIAN IMPORT-CONTROL CHANGES 


Thus, when the Australian Government 
exempted more than 100 items from the 
requirement of an import license in Sep- 
tember, only a few of the relaxations ap- 
plied to the products of countries other 
than the sterling group. The Australian 
Minister for Trade and Customs frankly 
declared that the lack of resources in 
nonsterling funds compelled the reten-. 
tion of a greater degree of restriction on 
imports from such countries. 


NEW ZEALAND IMPORT-CONTROL CHANGES 


The revised import license schedule of 
New Zealand for 1946, announced in No. 
vember, provided for substantially in- 
creased imports to be permitted from the 
United Kingdom, but further restricted 
imports from nonsterling areas. The 
Minister of Customs declared that the 
policy of obtaining New Zealand import 
requirements from the United Kingdom 
to the maximum of its ability to supply 
would be continued and that, in view of 
the uncertainty regarding imports from 
nonsterling sources, it had not been gen- 
erally possible to provide allocations for 
such imports in the meantime. This ap. 
plied to the products of Canada as well as 
of the United States. 


BRITISH INDIAN IMPORT-CONTROL CHANGES 


The Government of India announced 
in August that, in view of the improved 
supply situation in the United Kingdom 
for certain steel items, licenses for such 
imports would be issued more freely, and 
that import applications for them would 
be approved more readily also for other 
sterling countries. In one respect, the 
former British Indian restrictive policy 
was liberalized also toward imports from 
the United States. Indian firms having 
prewar trade connections with the United 
States suppliers of goods considered es- 
sential for the requirements of British 
India can now obtain licenses for such 
goods even when they are otherwise ob- 
tainable from sterling-area countries, 
although not to the full extent of prewar 
importations. An open general license 
had been issued earlier in the year fora 
wide range of consumer goods from the 
United Kingdom, which was extended to 
additional products in October, but such 
imports from other countries remained 
subject to individual license. 


IMPORT-CONTROL CHANGES IN THE BRITISH 
COLONIES 


With some local variations, the prin- 
cipal type of change in the trade-control 
practices of the British West Indies and 
of the British colonies and territories in 
Africa was the curtailment of centralized 
bulk purchasing through control boards, 
and the gradual reestablishment for 
most commodities of direct importation 
through regular commercial channels. 
In certain colonies, bulking of import 
orders virtually ceased. However, vari- 
ous colonial administrators stressed that, 
since the wartime considerations of short 
supplies, shipping, and exchange still 
prevailed, preference in import licensing 
would be given to foods and other essen- 
tials, and that import orders from non- 
sterling areas would continue subject to 

(Continued on p. 48) 
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Japan's Export Vacuum: 


Who Can Now Fill It? 


MONG the readjustments that must 
be considered in any prognosis of 
postwar trade, one of the most difficult 
arises from the elimination of Japan 
from world markets. In 1936, the last 
peacetime year in Japanese trade, the 
yalue of its exports, including shipments 
to its colonies of Korea and Formosa, 
ranked as fourth largest in the world.’ 
The United Kingdom, the United States, 
and Germany, alone, surpassed Japan in 
the value of their exports. 

Only in a few products, such as silk 
and camphor, did Japan possess any 
unique natural advantage which would 
account for its one-time status in world 
trade. The country’s chief importance 
was aS a supplier of competitive manu- 
factures fabricated in large measure 
from foreign raw materials. Depending 
upon imports for one-fourth to one- 
third of the materials consumed in its 
industry, Japan was able to convert such 
materials into finished articles which 
competed successfully with the products 
of nations better endowed with raw ma- 
terials. 

In this competition its primary ad- 
vantage was a large population well 
adapted to industrial labor, continuously 
augmented by a high birth rate” Wages 
were thus kept low—-the average prewar 
factory worker received the equivalent 
of 40 cents, in United States currency, 
for a 10-hour day—while the intelligent 
adoption of new techniques of operation 
and increasing business integration 
raised the worker's per capita efficiency. 
Western workers’ productivity, although 
well above that of Japan’s cheap labor, 
was not sufficiently great to compensate 
for their relatively higher wages. Low 
unit labor costs were thus chiefly re- 
sponsible for Japan's rise to prominence 
in international trade. Concentrating 
its production for export upon textiles 
and miscellaneous light manufactures, 
Japan made the most of its low wage 


‘In 1936 exports of the United Kingdom 
were valued at $2,490,000,000, and exports by 
the United States and Germany were $2,456,- 
000,000 and $%2,015,000,000, respectively. 
Japan’s trade with “foreign countries,” i. e., 
excluding Korea and Formosa, was officially 
shown at $781,500,000. On the basis of fig- 
ures from Korean and Formosan trade re- 
turns indicating the colonies’ imports from 
Japan, it appears that the latter's total ex- 
ternal shipments amounted to $1,040,000,000 
France and Canada, generally ranking ahead 
of Japan in value of exports, were, on this 
basis, below it, with exports of less than 
$1,000,000,000. 

*The population of Japan Proper was 73.- 
114,308 in 1940, an annual increase of 866,430 
since 1930 when the total was 64,450,005 


By Frances F. Mitver, Far Eastern 
Division, Department of Com- 
merce 











EDITOR'S NOTE 


The above question is now being 
asked by United States and other 
businessmen who cast covetous 
eyes on Japan’s prewar export 
markets. India and China, look- 
ing ahead to greater industriali- 
zation and a larger share in for- 
eign markets, hope to acquire 
Japan’s former role in interna- 
tional trade. Their low labor 
costs and demonstrated ability to 
make certain goods required by 
Asia‘s teeming millions suggest 
that they may achieve some suc- 
cess in this direction, despite in- 
itial difficulties in obtaining raw 
materials and machinery, and 
their lack of technical skills. 

In this struggle for markets lost 
to Japan, the United States is not 
expected to reap important, direct 
benefits. Significant, indirect 
benefits are likely to accrue, how- 
ever, as a result of greater indus- 
trialization of the Far East. As 
indicated in the present study, 
which contains an analysis of 
Japan’s trade in 25 important ex- 
port commodity groups, that coun- 
try’s prewar export trade was built 
up largely by means of cheap goods 
for purchase by the low-income 
masses of Asia and elsewhere. 
These consumers frequently 
bought Japanese goods as opposed 
to no goods at all, because the 
prices of competitive articles from 
the United States and Europe, 
when available, were generally 
prohibitive. 

By no means definitive, this 
study contains basic data which 
should enable the reader to draw 
important conclusions regarding 
the vacuum in world trade caused 
by elimination of Japanese exports 
and the resultant trade possibil- 
ities for other nations. 























levels. After December 1931, deprecia- 
tion of the yen cheapened Japanese 
goods in terms of foreign currencies and 
enhanced the opportunity for under- 
selling competitive goods. 


Asia: Japan’s Best Market 


In certain markets where low incomes 
made low price a larger consideration 
than high quality, Japan was often the 
greatest single source of imports. Ap- 
proximately 63 percent of all Japanese 
exports were destined for the populous, 
industrially backward countries of Asia, 
to which import requirements were sup- 
plied at prices commensurate with their 
purchasing power. Manchuria,’ Korea, 
and Formosa, as parts of the Empire 
and centers of its investments, were vir- 
tually monopolized by Japanese goods. 
In India and the East Indies the Japa- 
nese encroached upon British and 
Dutch markets to secure a sizable part 
of the import trade. China too, despite 
widespread boycotts provoked by the 
seizure of Manchuria in 1931, depended 
upon Japan for about one-sixth of its 
imports. The goods imported from 
Japan by these and other Far Eastern 
areas ‘ were valued in 1936 at $632,000,- 
000, representing more than 30 percent 
of total imports by these countries. In 
comparison, the share supplied by the 
United Kingdom—the most important 
Western competitor in these markets— 
was 15 percent. The United States and 
Germany provided 9 and 6 percent, re- 
spectively. 


Japan in the Western World 


In rmmarkets outside of Asia, articles 
“made in Japan” also became increasing- 
ly conspicuous in the.decade before the 
war, when world-wide depression in- 
creased the demand for cheap goods. 
The United States was, next to Korea, 
Japan’s best customer and the outlet for 
about one-sixth of its total exports. 
About 9 percent of all Japanese exports 
went to Europe, half of which portion 
went to the United Kingdom. Africa 
and Latin America, with markets low in 
the regional income scale, accounted for 
6 and 3 percent of Japan’s foreign sales, 
respectively. Finally, Australia and the 
other Oceanic countries took about 3 per- 
cent and Canada 0.4 percent of Japanese 
cxports. 


8In this discussion Manchuria includes 
not only the former puppet State of “Man- 
chukuo” but also Kwantung Leased Territory, 
the lease rights for which were given by 
Russia to Japan after the Russo-Japanese 
War of 1904-5. 

‘Including Ceylon, British Malaya, the 
Philippines, French Indochina, and Siam. 
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Prewar Japanese terminal facilities at Shanghai for Kobe-Shanghai feeder line and Yangtze 
River steamers of the Nichin Kisen Kaisha (river steamer in foreground) 
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Through such 


facilities the Nipponese poured goods into the great China markets 


Exports Sacrificed to War 


Japan’s prewar foreign trade has now 
been forfeited by the Japanese them- 
selves as part of the price for waging ag- 
gressive war. With a large part of its 
industrial facilities destroyed by Allied 
air power, Japan’s ability to produce for 
export can at best be only a small frac- 
tion of its former capacity. Even more 
stringent limitations are imposed by the 
economic demilitarization program un- 
der Allied military occupation. Although 
the Potsdam Declaration looks to “even- 
tual Japanese participation in world 
trade relations,” exports can be made 
in the immediate future only with the 
approval of the Supreme Commander of 
the Allied Occupation Forces. Present 
indications are that the level of exports 
will be just high enough to provide the 
Japanese with the means of purchasing 
necessary minimum imports. 

With Japan’s enforced withdrawal 
from world trade, an urgent question is 
raised regarding the nations that can 
and will replace it. New market oppor- 
tunities appear in prospect for prewar 
competitors, unless essential needs of 
Japan’s former customers are to go un- 
filled. India and China, looking ahead 
to greater industrialization and a larger 
share in foreign markets, are among the 
several countries offering themselves as 
candidates for Japan’s role in interna- 
tional trade. Even the United States, 
having lost its best customer in Asia— 
Japan bought more than 55 percent of 
our prewar exports to the Far East— 
might develop the capacity to supply cer- 
tain of the articles once provided by the 
Japanese. 

As an indication of the markets va- 
cated by Japan, and as a clue to the na- 
tions which might expect reasonably 
soon to replace it, the present analysis 
of Japan’s prewar (1936) export trade is 


offered. Included in this study are 25 
commodities—listed in the accompany- 
ing table—which made up 70 percent of 
Japan’s total sales abroad in 1936, the 
last year in which Japan’s foreign trade 
was relatively norma]. The markets for 
each of these commodities are examined 
briefly to show: (1) Japan’s importance 
as a supplier; and (2), those Asiatic 
countries which were its leading prewar 
competitors, and which, in the absence 
of future Japanese competition, might 
seem most likely to expand their markets 
at Japan’s expense. 


Cotton Textiles Lead 


Japan’s export trade was fundamen- 
tally dominated by textiles and textile 
fibers, which in 1936 comprised 44 per- 
cent of the total value of exports. Cot- 
ton piece goods—made from raw cotton 
imported chiefly from the United States 
and India—alone accounted for 15 per- 
cent. On the basis of volume, Japan was 
the world’s greatest supplier of cotton 
piece goods, surpassing the United King- 
dom, its only important rival, for the first 
time in 1933. In 1936, a year in which 
the United Kingdom exported 1,900,000,- 
000 square yards of cotton goods, Japa- 
nese shipments were nearly one-half 
again as great, or 2,800,000,000 square 
yards. Exports of cotton piece goods by 
all other countries combined in that year 
were estimated at 1,760,000,000 square 
yards. 

Asia, the world’s largest importer of 
cotton textiles, ranked first as a buyer 
of Japanese cottons, taking two-thirds of 
all of Japan’s exports. In the mild, 
humid climate of southeast Asia, cotton 
better than any other fabric meets the 
year-round need for lightweight cloth- 
ing. In the rigorous climate of the North, 
padding is added to cotton for the neces- 
sary warmth in lieu of using more costly 
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woolen fabrics. In these markets, where 
the essential requirement is for cheap 
materials, Japan’s ability to sell at one. 
half the price of its nearest competitor 
assured it the largest share of the trade. 

Furthermore, the Japanese were adept 
in copying designs of other foreign fap. 
rics which proved popular with native 
buyers. They sold these reproductions at 
prices far below costs of the originals 
The volume of imports of Japanese cot. 
ton textiles into the countries of the Fay 
East in 1936, and the percentage which 
these represented of their total imports, 
were: Korea, 163,500,000 square yards 
99.9 percent; Formosa, 99.9 percent; ' 
Manchuria, 350,000,000 yards, 95 percent: 
China, 43,000,000 yards, 88 percent: 
Netherlands Indies, 379,000,000 yards, 78 
percent; Siam, 15,000,000 pounds, 70 per. 
cent; India, 417,000,000 yards, 55 per. 
cent; the Philippines, 57,000,000 square 
yards,’ 47 percent; and British Malaya, 
53,000,000 yards, 46 percent. 

Insofar as other cotton exporters are 
concerned, the United Kingdom was 
practically Japan’s only competitor in 
these areas, and had an important share 
of the market only in India (44 percent) 
and British Malaya (33 percent). The 
small demand which was not filled by 
Japanese exporters in China and the 
Netherlands Indies was satisfied by the 
United Kingdom and the Netherlands. 
respectively. Imports from the United 
States were negligible everywhere but 
in the Philippines, where our share 
amounted to one-third of the total cot- 
ton-textile imports recorded in 1936. 
Elsewhere the better quality prints pro- 
duced in the United States were in some 
slight demand, but could scarcely be con- 
sidered competitive with the inferior and 
much cheaper Japanese piece goods. 


On Lancashire's Preserves 


In other markets, where the competi- 
tion of the Lancashire cotton industry 
was more intense, Japan was nonetheless 
an important source of imports. Africa’s 
requirements of cotton goods are second 
only to those of Asia—Egypt and the 
British possessions of Kenya-Uganda and 
Tanganyika were among Japan’s chief 
prewar markets. The more than 100 
000,000 square yards of cotton piece goods 
exported by Japan in 1936 to both of 
these areas represented about 40 per- 
cent of total piece-goods imports in the 
case of Egypt, and almost all of the im- 
ports by Kenya-Uganda and Tanganyika. 


‘Represents proportion of total value of 
cotton and silk tissues supplied by Japan. 
No quantities are available. 

‘Imports of cotton cloth from Japan in 
1936 as reported by the Philippine Bureau of 
Customs—47,400,000 square meters—were in 
excess of the 45,000,000 square meters allowed 
Japan under the _ so-called Gentlemen's 
Agreement between the United States and 
Japanese cotton-textile exporters made effec- 
tive in August 1935. This is attributed 
chiefly to the Philippine practice of recording 
as imports withdrawals from warehouses 
rather than actual current entries. Japanese 
trade returns in 1936 show exports of cotton 
goods to the Philippines as 44,300,000 square 
yards, or about 37,000,000 square meters; 0m 
the basis of United States trade figures, 
United States cotton cloth exports to the 
Philippines were about 41,000,000 square 
yards 
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In comparison, the British share of the 
Egyptian market was only 30 percent. 
Another part of the British Empire, 
Australia, procured approximately one- 
fourth of its foreign purchases of cotton 
textiles from Japan. 

Even the United States, despite its own 
large domestic production of cotton piece 
goods, imported 77,000,000 square yards— 
mainly of handkerchief cloth—from 
Japan in 1936, or more than two-thirds 
of its total cotton-fabric imports. The 
United Kingdom was far behind as a sec- 
ondary supplier, with only 11,000,000 
square yards. 


Exports of Cotton Yarns 


As an adjunct to its trade in textiles, 
Japan exported cotton yarns to its neigh- 
pors in Asia for use in their weaving 
mills and hand-loom workshops. Japan 
was, along with the United Kingdom, 
Italy, and China, one of the world’s lead- 
ing exporters of cotton yarn. About 40 
percent of its shipments went to the 
newly developing textile industry of Brit- 
ish India, and the rest mainly to Korea, 
Manchuria, and the Netherlands Indies. 

Textile producers in these countries 
were dependent upon Japan for the bulk 
of their imported yarns. More than 55 
percent of the 28,500,000 pounds of cot- 
ton twist and yarn imported by India 
was of Japanese origin. Manchuria and 
Korea imported cotton yarns in 1936 to 
the amount of 11,860,000 and 9,800,000 
pounds, respectively, of which Japan’s 
contribution was approximately 90 per- 
cent. Of the imports into the Nether- 
lands Indies, amounting to more than 
9,600,000 pounds, two-thirds came from 
Japan. China, where production of yarn 
outstripped prewar weaving capacity, 
provided 22 percent of the market in the 
Netherlands Indies and 17 percent of 
India’s demand. The other chief source 
of supply was the United Kingdom, which 
filled 27 percent of India’s requirements. 


Rayon Exports Topped World 


Second among Japanese textile exports 
and fourth largest item in its total ex- 
port trade was rayon. In 1936, exports of 
the so-called artificial silk tissues from 
Japan totaled 612,152,000 square yards. 
Japan’s leadership in the international 
export trade in rayon was unchallenged, 
inasmuch as its shipments were larger 
than the combined total of its chief com- 
petitors—France, Italy, the United King- 
dom, and Germany. In its main mar- 
kets, moreover, Japan faced almost no 
competition from these other exporters 
of rayon. 

Rayon piece goods and rayon mixtures 
are low-cost textiles which figure essen- 
tially in the same markets as cotton 
goods. About two-thirds of Japanese ex- 
ports went to countries of Asia, where 
British India—although developing its 
OWN rayon weaving industry—was the 
chief buyer. Japan’s monopoly of this 
and other markets of the Far East was 
even more complete than in the case of 
cotton piece goods. Here again, imports 
of rayons from Japan into the leading 
Asiatic countries in 1936 and the propor- 
tions of the total rayon imports which 
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these represented are significant: Korea, 
70,800,000 square yards, 99.9 percent; ‘ 


India, 101,400,000 yards, 99 percent; - 


Manchuria, 7,300,000 pounds, 98 percent; 
the Philippines, 29,100,000 square yards, 
97 percent; Siam, 3,800,000 pounds, 97 
percent; China, 3,600,000 yards 95 per- 
cent; the Netherlands Indies, 11,600,000 
pounds, 95 percent; and British Malaya, 
11,600,000 yards, 88 percent. 

Only very limited amounts of Japanese 
rayons entered Europe and the United 
States, important producers on their own 
account. In less industrialized areas, 
however, Japan had a large share in the 
trade despite the active competition of 
the United Kingdom, France, and Ger- 
many. Australia was Japan’s fourth 
best customer, purchasing 47,000,000 
square yards, or two-thirds of its total 
rayon imports, from Japan, with the 
United Kingdom supplying the remain- 
ing third. The Union of South Africa 
was Japan’s largest African market for 
rayons, Japan sharing equally in this 
market with the United Kingdom. 


Rayon Yarns 


India and Manchuria were also leading 
buyers of Japanese rayon yarns. Pro- 
duction of these synthetic filaments is a 
highly technical process. It requires 
large amounts of expensive machinery, 
which the unindustrialized countries of 
Asia are not equipped to produce or to 
operate. India, which had a prewar 
rayon-weaving industry but inadequate 
equipment for the production of rayon 
yarns, imported almost 17,600,000 pounds 
of rayon yarn in the fiscal year 1936-37, 
of which 86 percent came from Japan. 
Manchuria purchased 15,800,000 pounds 
in the calendar year 1936, 89 percent 
being contributed by Japan. 

Italy, alternating with Japan as the 
chief prewar exporter of rayon yarns, was 
practically the only competitor in Far 
Eastern markets. Italy’s share of the 


* Estimated; Korean trade returns report 
only imports of rayons from Japan. 
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yarn imports of Manchuria and India 
approximated 11 percent, although in 
China it outsold Japan by a decisive mar- 


gin. 
Raw Silk 


Three-fourths of the world’s prewar 
supply of war silk came from Japan. 
Second only to cotton piece goods among 
Japanese exports, raw silk was unique in 
that it represented the only major ex- 
port not produced from foreign raw ma- 
terials. Of the 67,000,000 pounds of raw 
silk exported in 1936, 85 percent was sent 
to the United States, comprising 56 per- 
cent of Japan’s total exports to this 
country. The United States in turn ob- 
tained more than 90 percent of all its 
raw-silk imports from Japan. Produc- 
tion was geared to the important United 
States demand, and Japanese filatures 
specialized in the sizes and grades re- 
quired by this market. The United 
Kingdom and France took the bulk of 
Japan’s raw silk not sold to the United 
States. 

Minor competition—likely to be ex- 
tended in the future—came from China, 
Italy, Korea, and the Soviet Union, the 
only prewar countries except Japan pro- 
ducing any volume of raw silk by ma- 
chine methods in modern filatures. The 
two first-mentioned countries sent about 
2,000,000 pounds of raw silk to the United 
States in 1936. There were other silk 
producers, among them India and the 
less-industrialized countries of Europe 
and the Middle East, but they either ex- 
ported their cocoons abroad for reeling or 
had their silk reeled by hand in the 
homes of natives. Such hand-reeled silk 
is unsuitable for use on high-speed auto- 
matic looms, and accordingly has en- 
joyed only a limited market among the 
large Western consumers of silk. 


Silk Piece Goods 


Most of Japan’s silk output was ex- 
ported as raw silk for fabrication abroad, 
rather than in the form of woven goods. 
Its shipments of silk textiles—131,000,000 





Industrial scene on canal at Yokohama, Japan. 
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square yards in 1936—were small in com- 
parison with its exports of rayon and 
cotton textiles. Even so, Japan with 
France dominated the international ex- 
port trade in silk piece goods. Among 
its offerings were specialties like pongee, 
fuji cloth, and habutae, the last-men- 
tioned being a rough light-weight fabric 
made of rejected raw silk and historically 
the first of Japanese silk-goods exports. 
The bulk of exports consisted, however, 
of crepes and other weaves comparable 
to those produced on Western looms. 
Both the United Kingdom and the United 
States bought Japanese grey woven 
broad silks for further finishing and 
dyeing. 

In world trade, the largest importers 
of silk fabrics are the United Kingdom, 
the United States, and India, and in each 
of these Japan enjoyed the position of 
chief supplier. India was the biggest 
outlet for Japanese silks: Of its total 
imports of 21,600,000 yards, three- 
fourths came from Japan. Likewise, 78 
percent of the United States imports of 
silk fabrics—totaling 2,000,000 pounds in 
1936—originated in Japan. The Japa- 
nese encountered only limited competi- 
tion in these markets. In the Indian 
market, China provided about 15 percent 
of total imports of silk piece goods. 
France, China, and Italy followed Japan 
as the most important purveyors of silks 
to the United Kingdom and the United 
States. 


Japanese Woolens to Asia 


Woolen goods were the smallest item 
in Japan’s piece-goods trade, exports in 
1936 amounting to only 46,500,000 square 
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yards. Their export was limited by Ja- 
pan’s inability to produce fabrics com- 
petitive with those of Europe and the 
United States, and by the restricted de- 
mand for woolens in Asia, which conti- 
nent, however, took 80 percent of Japan’s 
total exports of woolens. The small 
market in Asia is attributed in part to 
the tropical climate prevailing over the 
most populous areas, but more impor- 
tantly, perhaps, to low purchasing power, 
since the woolen trade generally serves 
consumers at higher levels of income. 
Moreover, the nomads who inhabit the 
cold, high plateaus of Central Asia are 
remote from travel routes and trade cen- 
ters, and are forced to depend upon their 
own flocks and handicrafts for their es- 
sential garments. 

Furthermore, no foreign woolens could 
compete in Asia with Japan’s low- and 
medium-grade weaves. It is not surpris- 
ing that 90 percent or more of the wool- 
ens purchased abroad by Manchuria and 
Korea—5,000,000 pounds and 10,000,000 
square yards, respectively—were of Jap- 
anese origin. But in the competitive 
markets of India and China also, Japan 
had the predominant share of imports. 
Of India’s total imports of 5,445,000 
yards, 59 percent came from Japan, as 
compared with 30 percent from the 
United Kingdom. China’s imports of 
wool fabrics were estimated at more than 
3,000,000 pounds; 42 percent of this quan- 
tity was bought from Japan, the rest 
from the United Kingdom, Poland, and 
scattered sources. 

In one market outside of Asia, Jap- 
anese woolens made inroads into Brit- 
ish trade to command a moderate share 
of the total demand. Egypt in 1936 im- 





Before the war, Japanese exports had made significant penetrations into the markets of the 
Latin American countries. If you had entered, for example, the “5 and 10” and other 
moderate-priced retail stores here shown on the Rua Direita in Sao Paulo, Brazil, you would 
have found a good many articles from the big factories and modest workshops of Nippon 
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ported more than 4,000,000 pounds of 
woolens, of which 28 percent were sup- 
plied by Japan. 


Kimonos, Hosiery, Sarongs 


Japan’s exports, other than textiles 
and textile raw materials, included a wide 
range of articles attesting to the divers). 
fication of Japanese industry. Of these 
ready-to-wear clothing and ACCessories 
represented the largest group. Include 
in this category were certain pseudo. 
Oriental items of apparel designed to at. 
tract the interest of Western buyers 
such as kimonos, lounging pajamas, and 
“coolie coats,” which went chiefly to the 
United States. Toyo or imitation Pap. 
ama hats—a Japanese specialty, woven 
from fine rice paper—were also sold 
mainly in the United States and France. 
Finally, certain staple articles of dregs 
having no more distinction than their low 
cost, were in demand in both the Uniteg 
States and the United Kingdom. The 
former was Japan’s best market for in- 
expensive cotton hosiery, felt hats, and 
cotton and wool working gloves, whereas 
the United Kingdom took a large share of 
Japan's exports of cotton underclothing 
and hosiery. 

African countries—notably the Union 
of South Africa, Kenya-Uganda, and 
Tanganyika—were an outlet for 13 per- 
cent of Japan’s low-cost clothing. The 
greater part (58 percent) of Japan’s ap- 
parel exports were, however, absorbed by 
its traditional Asiatic market. Lack of 
means makes these regions a limited 
market for clothing,” as evidenced by 
their development of a moderate import 
trade in second-hand Western clothing. 
Articles which bulk large in the demand 
for clothing are simple, native garments 
like the sarong; cheap cotton knitted un- 
derwear; and cotton hosiery—worn by 
only part of the population. The need 
for footgear—where worn at all by Asi- 
atic population—is met partially by in- 
expensive rubber-soled canvas shoes. In 
prewar years, Japan was the largest 
single supplier of these assorted articles. 

The following figures show the value of 
imports of wearing apparel into Far 
Eastern markets from Japan, and the 
proportion which these represented of to- 
tal imports: Korea, $13,406,000, 99.9 per- 
cent; Formosa, $2,371,000, 99.9 percent; 
Manchuria, $2,035,000, 94 percent; the 
Netherlands Indies, $4,171,000, 68 per- 
cent; India, $3,328,000, 58 percent; Siam, 
$8,053,000, 55 percent; the Philippines, 
$1,708,000, 52 percent; China, $371.000, 45 
percent; and British Malaya, $2,078,000, 
35 percent. 

The remainder of Asia’s apparel mar- 
kets was divided among a number of 
countries. The United States, which 
was the second source of imports into the 
Philippines, with 42 percent of the total, 
had a small share of the China market. 
The Netherlands supplied some clothing 
to its colony in the East Indian Archipel- 
ago, and the United Kingdom was the 
source of about 20 percent of the ap- 


*In Siam, because of low purchasing power 
and scanty clothing, observers estimated that 
the prewar population of perhaps 13,000,000 
persons represented the same total market a 
a region of 500,000 in the United States. 
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parel imports into India and China. 
Germany, France, Czechoslovakia, and 
China exported clothing to Asiatic mar- 
kets, although their proportionate shares 
were minor in relation to those supplied 


by Japan. 
Foodstuffs 


Japan, itself only 80 percent self-suf- 
ficient in food requirements, included 
few foodstuffs among its leading exports, 
and these represented either wholly or 
partly processed goods. The wheat flour 
which it exported was largely milled 
from Australian or Canadian wheat, and 
shipped chiefly to the Japanese-domi- 
nated areas of Korea, Manchuria, and 
Formosa. Other countries in the Far 
East were supplied with wheat flour 
mainly by Australia and Canada, al- 
though the Philippines provided an im- 
portant market for United States flour. 
Similarly, Japanese shipments of refined 
sugar largely represented raw sugar im- 
ported from the Netherlands Indies, and 
were small in comparison with the lat- 
ter’s own exports of refined sugar. 

The products of Japan's canning in- 
dustry, however, enjoyed a large and im- 
portant place in world markets. Canned 
fruits or agricultural products were, 
however, but a small part of the total, 
and of these Japan was most noted for 
its canned mandarin oranges—a fine, 
free-skinned fruit resembling tangerines 
which were canned chiefly in the now 
almost legendary city of Hiroshima. 

About four-fifths of the canned and 
bottled foods exported consisted of fish 
and shellfish, representing the catch of 
the world’s greatest fishing industry.’ 
Most important were the salmon and 
giant crab taken from waters north of 
Japan proper, many of which were pro- 
cessed on the so-called floating canneries 
operating close to-—or not infrequently 
inside — Russian territorial waters. 
Deep-sea fishermen based in Japan also 
brought in tuna of the large white-meat 
albacore species, virtually all of it 
canned for export. Sardines abound 
along the coasts of Japan and were 
canned in tomato sauce as another Jap- 
anese export specialty. 

The United States and the United 
Kingdom together took the larger part 
of Japan’s canned-foodstuff exports, the 
former specializing in canned tuna and 
crab, the latter in salmon and trout. Of 
the 9,000,000 pounds of crabmeat im- 
ported by the United States in 1936, 80 
percent was from Japan. The remain- 
der was from Russia which also has ac- 
cess to the fishing grounds off Asia, al- 
though its prewar competition was lim- 
ited. Of canned-tuna imports by the 
United States, 85 percent was from Jap- 
anese canneries. 

Asia is generally a small market for 
canned foods, which are too expensive 
for the masses of the population, but 
Japanese sardines were a less-expensive 
variety which found their best prewar 
market in Asia. The Philippines, the 


ee 


*This does not include the salmon and 
crab packed in Russian fishing lots, leased 
from the Soviet Union and exported directly 
without appearing in the Annual Return 
of the Foreign Trade of Japan. 
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Before Japan’s downfall, the Island Empire’s exporters sold a great variety of merchandise in 





British Malaya. The Jap goods entered mainly through the port of Singapore—a part of 
which is here shown, with boats thickly clustered along the warehouses and quays. 


Netherlands Indies, Malaya, and British 
India were the principal buyers. The 
United States, which packed pilchards, 
or west-coast sardines of the same type 
and grade, was a direct competitor, but 
retained only a small share in these mar- 
kets, even in the Philippines, owing to 
the lower cost of the Japanese product. 
Observers have suggested that Filipinos 
and other orientals preferred the United 
States exports, but were prevented from 
exercising their choice because of lack 
of purchasing power. 

Japan’s only other important foodstuff 
export consisted of a variety of marine 
products, many of them alien to the occi- 
dental taste. Among these were the 
edible seaweeds—tangles and laver—es- 
teemed by peoples of the Orient as fla- 
voring agents; dried trepang—the sea 
cucumber or beche-de-mer; and dried 
cuttlefish. Marine exports also included 
frozen tuna and swordfish, which were 
shipped to the United States and sold as 
fresh fish, or canned by California can- 
neries. 

About 90 percent, however, of all ma- 
rine exports went to Asiatic countries 
where prewar fishing industries were less 
highly developed than in Japan. China, 
for example, received more than 60 per- 
cent of its fishery imports from Japan. 
There was little competition from West- 
ern nations in the marine-products trade 
of Asia, which was largely self-contained. 
Hong Kong, Malaya, Korea, French In- 
dochina, and Siam were the principal ex- 
porters of fishery products in competition 
with Japan. 


Machinery and Metals 


Within the limits of its Asiatic mar- 
kets Japan conducted a sizable export 
trade in machinery, metals, and metal 
manufactures. Iron ore and pig iron 
imported from Malaya, China, and India 
were processed and distributed to Far 


Eastern countries in the form of bars, 
rods, plates, wires, rails, and other semi- 
manufactures. Of all such exports of 
Japan in 1936, 93 percent found a market 
in Asia. Similarly, 83 percent of Japa- 
nese exports of metal manufactures and 
98 percent of its sales of machinery went 
to neighboring countries of Asia. Prin- 
cipal buyers were the Empire areas of 
Korea, Manchuria, and Formosa, where 
the Japanese program of industrializa- 
tion created a large demand for capital 
goods. Included also in the exports of 
metal manufactures were various con- 
sumer goods—cooking utensils of enam- 
eled ironware, cutlery, sewing needles, 
and other metal items which were sold 
generally throughout the Far East. 

Locomotives and tenders, destined al- 
most entirely for “Manchukuo” and the 
Kwantung Leased Territory, made up the 
largest item in Japanese machinery ex- 
ports. Second largest was spinning and 
weaving machinery, surplus to the re- 
quirements of Japan’s own textile indus- 
try. Although the machinery exported 
by Japan was generally not comparable 
in quality and operating efficiency with 
that produced in the United States and 
other Western countries, its initial cost 
was less, and its low efficiency was off- 
set in the Far East by low labor costs. 
In 1936, more than 60 percent of the ex- 
ports of textile machinery went to China 
and constituted 81 percent of that coun- 
try’s import requirements. The United 
Kingdom was the other principal source 
with 13 percent, whereas the share of 
the United States, once of some import- 
ance, had become insignificant. Korea 
and Manchuria were even more depend- 
ent than China upon Japanese textile 
machinery. Although Japan had de- 
veloped a limited market in India for 
certain textile machinery, particularly 
automatic looms, the United Kingdom 
maintained its long-held primary posi- 
tion in India as well as in the remaining 
Far Eastern areas. 
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Glassware 
For other miscellaneous Japanese 
manufactures—glassware, paper,  bi- 


cycles, and cement—the Asiatic market 
also held first place. Japan’s share of 
world export trade in glassware was 
small in comparison with that of Ger- 
many, Czechoslovakia, and Belgium, 
which together controlled perhaps 175 
percent of prewar glass exports. Never- 
theless, in cheap-grade glasswares Japan 
managed to compete successfully with 
the products of these and other coun- 
tries, particularly in Asian markets 
which took more than two-thirds of Jap- 
anese glassware exports. A relatively 
small quantity of window and plate glass, 
inferior to the comparable European 
product, was included, but the bulk of 
Japanese exports were thermos and 
other beverage bottles in which lack of 
clearness and purity of color is less im- 
portant. Mirrors and spectacles also 
ranked high among Japanese glass ex- 
ports. 

British India—in which Czech, Ger- 
man, and Belgian glass competed—was 
nonetheless Japan’s leading market, in- 
asmuch as it obtained approximately 50 
percent of its total imports of glass from 
that source. The second largest buyer 
was Korea, where Japanese products 
comprised 90 percent of the glass im- 
ports. The United States also was a large 
purchaser of Japanese glassware—pre- 
dominantly of sunglasses of the cheapest 
grade, retailing at not more than 20 cents 
a pair. Magnifying glasses and micro- 
scopes, for popular rather than scien- 
tific use, also were supplied to the United 
States by Japan, which in 1932 replaced 
Germany in this lower-grade field. 


Paper, Bicycles, Cement 


Japan exported a wide variety of 
papers, including printing paper, ciga- 
rette paper, pasteboard, and what is 
called somewhat anomalously “imita- 
tion” Japanese paper—actually a ma- 
chine-made reproduction of fine hand- 
made paper. More than 90 percent of 
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these paper exports went to Asiatic 
countries. Except in the Empire areas, 
Japan competed with several other no- 
table suppliers of paper, including Ger- 
many, Canada, the United States, the 
United Kingdom, Norway, and Sweden. 

Of bicycles and parts exported from 
Japan in 1936, seven-eighths went to 
Asiatic markets. Great attention is 
given to bicycles for transportation in 
many urban centers of the Far East 
where a highly developed system of roads 
is lacking and automobiles are few and 
costly. Only about 20 percent of Japan’s 
bicycle export trade comprised com- 
pleted machines: the remainder com- 
prised parts and accessories, frames, 
handlebars, saddles, tires and _ tubes, 
rims, hubs, bells, and pedals—all manu- 
factured and shipped separately. De- 
spite their mechanical inferiority, the 
lower cost of Japanese bicycles and parts 
enabled Japan to compete with the better 
British and German products. For ex- 
ample, in the Netherlands Indies, Japa- 
nese bicycles in 1936 retailed at approxi- 
mately $16.50 as compared with an aver- 
age of $59.50 for European machines. 
Because of this price differential, Japa- 
nese bicycles were in greatest demand, 
not only in the Empire areas of Korea 
and Formosa but also in China and the 
Netherlands Indies. More than 80 per- 
cent of the bicycles and parts imported 
by China, and 58 percent of those im- 
ported by the Netherlands Indies, were 
of Japanese manufacture. The United 
Kingdom and Germany divided the re- 
maining market. 

More than 95 percent of Japanese ex- 
ports of cement went to Asia. Because 
of the high proportion of freight in the 
delivered cost of this article, Japan's 
proximity to the market gave it a con- 
siderable competitive advantage in this 
trade and made it the leading supplier 
of the Far East. Empire areas were the 
principal markets, with notably large 
quantities used in Korea for the con- 
struction program inaugurated by Japan 
after 1930. China, Korea, Manchuria, 
Formosa, Malaya, the Philippines, Siam, 
and the Netherlands Indies imported in 





Pier scene at one of the big Japanese ports, before the war. 
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all more than 1,000,000 tons of cement jn 
1936, of which an estimated 75 percent 
was provided by Japan. French Indo. 
china was the only other major exporter 
of cement in the Far East, but competi. 
tion of a limited nature came from the 
United Kingdom, Denmark, Germany, 
and the United States. 


Vegetable Oils 


A few Japanese exports of manufac. 
tures, or processed commodities, found 
their best market in the United States 
and Europe, occasionally in competition 
with domestic production in these coun- 
tries. In this category were porcelains 
and chinaware, lamps and parts, vege. 
table oils, and toys. Vegetable oils proc- 
essed from imported seed were shipped 
almost entirely to the United States. 
Chief of these was perilla oil, a high. 
grade drying oil used like linseed oil in 
enamel paints, varnishes, and linoleum. 
It was produced by the Japanese mainly 
from the seeds of Perilla ocymoides 
grown in Manchuria. Colza oil, from 
rapeseed, was second in value and was 
extracted from both domestic and im- 
ported seeds. Used as a plasticizer in 
varnishes and lacquers, it also serves as 
a lubricant in marine engines. 

Other vegetable oils exported by Japan 
included cottonseed, soybean, coconut, 
and linseed. 

Japan was virtually the only source of 
United States imports of rapeseed oil, 
and our principal source of perilla oil, 
In 1936, United States imports of rape- 
seed oil exceeded 7,000,000 gallons, and 
perilla oil imports amounted to 118,000.- 
000 pounds, 70 percent of which came 
from Japan. The remainder was sup- 
plied by Kwantung and presumably orig- 
inated in Manchuria. 


World's Cheapest Chinaware 


In the chinaware field, Japan formerly 
stood second to the United Kingdom, 
the world’s largest prewar exporter of 
porcelains and pottery. Industrial ce- 
ramic products, including building tiles, 
electric insulators, switches, and fire- 
bricks comprised about one-fourth of 
these exports of which more than 90 
percent went to countries of Asia, mainly 
Korea. Most of the porcelain exports, 
however, were tea sets and other table- 
ware reputedly distinguished by unusual 
hardness, thinness of body, and trans- 
lucency. 

The more costly Japanese chinaware— 
e. g., Satsuma, Imari, Kutani—repre- 
sented the best products of an artistic 
and highly skilled traditional handicraft, 
but it was mass production of much 
cheaper grades, generally poorly made, 
and slovenly finished, which explained 
the rise of Japan as an exporter of china- 
ware. Nagoya “eggshell” china, how- 
ever, was well known to United States 
buyers of dinnerware, and was claimed 
to be the thinnest of all porcelains. In 
addition, it was admittedly the world’s 
cheapest chinaware. 

Of total Japanese exports of porcelain 
and pottery, or earthenware, the larg- 
est single shipments were assigned to 
the United States, where they replaced 

(Continued on p. 46) 
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Jap Surrender’s Effect 
on North China Industry 


HE JAPANESE carefully pianned to 

utilize to the fullest extent the in- 
dustrial potential of North China as an 
integral part of their war effort within 
the “Inner Defense Zone,” which com- 
prised Japan Proper, Manchuria, Korea, 
and North China. To this end, they 
created entirely new industries, adapted 
and expanded existing industrial estab- 
lishments, and rooted out industrial 
activities hostile or extraneous to their 
own objectives and purposes. There can 
be little doubt that, as a result, the Jap- 
anese in 1943 and 1944 brought the in- 
dustrial output of this region to the 
maximum levels and with the widest 
diversity ever known. 

In its initial stages prior to 1937, Jap- 
anese economic penetration into North 
China center about the cotton-textile in- 
dustry, with several important Japanese 
textile manufacturers bringing in capital 
and either building their own mills or 
buying out Chinese mills. They likewise 
sought to exert pressure on the Chinese 
to release industrial salt for export to 
Japan, as well as to provide Japanese 
mills with raw materials such as cotton, 
coal, and iron ore, but these efforts were 
faltering and ineffective. 


Techniques of Exploitation 


There was a marked change in the Jap- 
anese attitude following the Marco Polo 
Bridge “Incident” in July 1937, as a re- 
sult of which the Japanese military oc- 
cupied the major regions of North China, 
including the Provinces of Hopei, Chahar, 
Suiyuan, and parts of Shansi, Honan, and 
Shantung. Shortly after their military 
occupation was consolidated, they under- 
took direct moves to orient the economy 
of North China as closely as possible 
with the “Yen Bloc’—that is, Japan 
Proper, Manchuria, and Korea. For this 
purpose, the Japanese-puppet “Federal 
Reserve Bank of North China” was cre- 
ated whose notes were pegged at 1 for 1 
tothe yen. Various large Japanese trad- 
ing houses were given monopolies by the 
Japanese Army in various lines, and ex- 
port trade in commodities essential to 
Japan was diverted to that country and 
through Japanese channels. Under mili- 
lary pressure, substantial shipments of 
Industrial salt and Kailan coal were made 
to Japan, and a beginning was made in 
exploiting the so-called Lung Yen iron 
and steel industry. 

The number of industrial plants “taken 
over” by the Japanese rose sharply, and 
Japanese controls were firmly fixed on 
means of transportation and communica- 


By Freperick W. Hinxg, U. S. 
Consul, Tientsin, China 











EDITOR’S NOTE 


Few questions are of greater 
moment to American businessmen 
interested in the China market 
than the immediate effects of 
Japan’s surrender on North 
China’s industrial economy. The 
aftermath of that surrender, which 
was preceded by 8 years of ruth- 
less exploitation of North China’s 
resources for the exclusive benefit 
of the Japanese war machine, pre- 
sents staggering problems to Chi- 
nese Government authorities. 
Consul Hinke reviews the course 
of developments during the period 
of Japanese occupation and poses 
some questions regarding the eco- 
nomic rehabilitation of the area. 























tions. Foreign-trade and exchange con- 
trols were devised to serve Japanese ends, 
and the tentacles of Japanese penetra- 
tion spread to every branch of the eco- 
nomic field. Embargoes were imposed 
on raw cotton, wool, leather, and certain 
furs suitable for military use. Imports 
were Japanese-selected, and preferences 
accorded to Japan-made products cut 
heavily into purchases from _ other 
sources, except for commodities such as 
wheat from Australia or motortrucks 
from the United States, indirectly for the 
use of the Japanese Army. These for- 
eign-trade controls were used to facilitate 
trade discrimination and unfair trade 
practices benefitting Japanese traders 
only. 

In 1938, the North China Development 
Company was established under the aus- 
pices of the Japanese Army as a general 
holding company to control and carry out 
Japanese directives in a dozen important 
fields and in the following years gradu- 
ally set up subsidiaries to monopolize ac- 
tivities in these fields. These included 
textile allocations, coa! distribution, 
power supply, salt, films, real estate, 
telecommunications, coal mining, the 
iron and steel industry, gold mining, rail- 
way operation, and others, supplemented 
by similar Japanese-sponsored companies 
created to carry out similar functions in 
Shantung and Inner Mongolia (Meng 
Chiang). 


War Demands Increased Tempo 


After December 1941, Japanese expan- 
sion of North China industries was great- 
ly accelerated and controls were severely 
tightened. Industrial raw materials 
were procured at official “fixed” prices 
under a “low price” policy, and were ra- 
tioned to processing plants in accord- 
ance with carefully developed Army di- 
rectives, in many instances transmitted 
through the Japanese Embassy at Peip- 
ing. Finished goods, similarly, were 
allocated under a rationing system to im- 
mediate and ultimate consumers. Need- 
less to say, civilian requirements were 
almost completely disregarded in respect 
to many important essentials such as 
cotton textiles for clothing purposes. 

A labor force was recruited and 
trained, frequently in industries entirely 
new to North China, on the basis of low 
cash wages supplemented by fairly gen- 
erous allowances of food and other es- 
sentials obtainable otherwise only on the 
black market at exorbitant prices. New 
sources of supply were developed for 
coal, iron, and other metals needed by 
the Japanese war machine, and new out- 
lets for industrial products were created, 
chiefly agencies of the Japanese Army 
and its supporting industrial machine. 
Financial controls sought to “hold the 
line” against inflationary trends, pos- 
sibly somewhat more successfully than 
elsewhere in the occupied areas. Even 
in early December 1945—3 months after 
the cessation of hostilities—the puppet 
“Federal Reserve Bank” (FRB) cur- 
rency retained general public acceptance 
and even confidence in North China, as 
against Chinese national currency. As 
a complementary measure to the orien- 
tation of North China toward Japan’s 
Inner Defense Zone, the Japanese sought 
to establish trade quarantines against 
other areas, notably to sever the long- 
established commercial relations with 
Central and South China. 

For the most part, the Japanese were 
successful in keeping North China indus- 
tries operating, despite ever-increasing 
difficulties, up to and even after the ces- 
sation of hostilities, and in some in- 
stances at relatively high rates of capac- 
ity. Although the American Tenth Air 
Force took a heavy toll of locomotives 
and rolling stocks, the Japanese kept the 
railways in operation, and the flow of 
raw materials, although reduced, was 
adequate to keep industrial plants func- 
tioning. While no accurate figures are 
available, it is generally conceded that 

(Continued on p. 33) 
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Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence Branch, Office of International Trade 


The firms and individuals listed be- 
low have recently expressed their inter- 
est in buying or selling in the United 
States, or in United States representa- 
tions. Additional information concern- 
ing each export or import opportunity, 
including a World Trade Directory Re- 
port, is available to qualified United 
States firms, and may be obtained upon 
inquiry from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch of the Department of 
Commerce, or through its field offices, 
for $1 each. Interested United States 
firms should correspond directiy with 
the firms listed concerning any projected 
business arrangements. 

While every effort is made to include 
only firms or individuals of good repute, 
the Department of Commerce cannot as- 
sume any responsibility for any transac- 
tions undertaken with these firms. The 
usual precautions should be taken in all 
cases, and all transactions are subject to 
prevailing export and import controls in 
this country and abroad. (Jt is recog- 
nized that many of the items specified as 
export opportunities are in short supply 
or that full facilities for private trade 
may not have been reestablished in some 
of the areas from which inquiries have 
been received. However, many United 
States foreign traders are proceeding 
now with negotiations for business when 
conditions permit.) 


Index, by Commodities 


[Numbers shown here refer to numbered 
items in section below] 


Agricultural Equipment: 14 

Air-conditioning: 7 

Alcoholic Beverages: 10 

Automobiles and Automotive Equipment: 1, 
€, 20, 24, 37 

Clothing: 8, 10, 12, 18 

Cosmetics: 15 

Construction Equipment: 1, 7, 29, 38 

Electrical Equipment and Appliances: 1, 5, 
6, 14, 23, 33 

Foodstuffs: 25, 32 

Furniture: 26, 28 

General Merchandise: 1, 17, 19, 22, 24 

Glass and Chinaware: 26, 30, 37 

Hardware: 34, 42 

Helicopters: 9 

Hotel Equipment: 26, 28 

Household Appliances: 8, 15, 33, 37 

Industrial Equipment: 1, 14, 39 

Jewelry: 11, 31 

Leather: 1, 10, 15, 16, 35 

Machinery: 2, 3, 4, 13, 21, 27, 28, 40 

Metals and Minerals: 4, 35 

Novelties: 8, 10, 31 

Paints: 4 

Perfumes: 10 

Plastics: 24, 42 

Sanitary Equipment: 7 

Sporting Goods: 4 

Textiles: 1, 10, 12, 13, 19, 26, 35, 42 

Tools: 41 

Toys: 19 

Trucks: 24 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Argentina—Gayetano Migliaccio of 
Migliaccio Hnos., Cangallo, 1311, Buenos 


Aires, is interested in obtaining agencies 
for electric materials, automobile parts, air- 
plane parts, pneumatic tools, industrial and 
construction machinery, general merchan- 
dise; on behalf of Juan Marruccelli y Cia., 
O’Brien 1269, Buenos Aires, Mr. Migliaccio is 
also seeking agencies for fabrics for binding, 
artificial leather for binding, binding mate- 
rial in general. He is now in this country 
until March 15, 1946. U. S. mail address: 
% D. C. Andrews Co. Inc., 27 Water Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

World Trade Directory Reports being pre- 
pared. 

2. Australia—Cyril Edward White, repre- 
senting Teds Products Pty. Ltd., 11 Guildford 
Lane, Melbourne, Victoria, is interested in 
the peanut industry and machinery for 
processing peanuts. He is now in this coun- 
try for about 3 months. U.S. mail address: 
© Australian Legation, 3117 Woodland 
Drive, Washington, D. C. Itinerary: San 
Francisco, Washington, D. C., New York, 
Chicago, and Richmond. 

3. Bolivia—Gino Forgnone F., industrial 
manager, and Salvador Silvestro Romano, as- 
sistant industrial manager, of Lanificio Bo- 
liviano de Domingo Soligno, Casilla 708, La 
Paz, are interested in purchasing tertile ma- 
chinery. To arrive: middle of February, via 
Miami. U. S. mail address: Savoy Plaza 
Hotel, Fifth Avenue and Fifty-ninth Street, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, 
Chicago. 

4. Brazil—Siegfried Adler, manager direc- 
tor of Manufactura de Brinquedos Estrella 
Ltda., 266 Rua Joaquin Carlos, Sao Paulo, is 
interested in purchasing machinery, parts 
and materials for the manufacture of toys 
and dolls; copper wire for toy pianos; plush 
and paints. Heisnowinthiscountry. U.S. 
mail address: © Hotel McAlpin, Broadway 
and Thirty-fourth Street, New York, N. Y 
Products for sale: Sporting goods. 

5. Brazil—Argemiro Marques de Carvalho 
Camarao, Rua Sao Jose No. 31, Rio de Janeiro, 
representing Roberto, Pereira & Cia., Ltda., 
is interested in electrical appliances and in- 
stallations in general. He is now in this 
country for a visit of 3 months. U. S. mail 
address: % B. R. Rand Co., 40 Wall Street, 
New York City. Itinerary: New York, Wash- 
ingtcen, possibly Springfield, Ohio. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

6. Brazil—S. B. Kopelman, Rua Almirante 
Cochrane 68, Rio de Janeiro, is interested in 
electrical products, electric ovens, electrical 
heating equipment, tubular heaters, thermo- 
stats, automobile accessories, nickel chrome 
wire. He is now in this country for a visit of 
2 to 3 months. U. S. mail address: % Bra- 











X-Ray Machines for Turkey 


The Turkish Red Crescent So- 
ciety wishes to purchase three 
large X-ray machines of the type 
which use 35-mm film and the pic- 
tures of which may be projected 
on a screen for diagnostic exami- 
nation. It is requested that pos- 
sible suppliers forward informa- 
tion and brochures to the U. S. 
Embassy, Ankara, Turkey. The 
society is similar to the American 
Red Cross. 























zilian Consulate, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: Detroit, Jersey City 
and New York. , 

7. Chile—Domingo Edwards Gonzalez, Almi- 
rante Barroso 6, Santiago, representing Socie. 
dad de Renta Urbana Pasaje Matte, Santiago 
is interested in construction materials, pip- 
ing, sanitary and air-conditioning equipment 
He is now in this country for a visit of 6 
months. U.S. mail address: c/o Chilean Con. 
sulate, 61 Broadway, New York City. Itiner- 
ary: New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Balti. 
more. 

8. Colombia—Daniel R. Valdiri of Danie] 
Valdiri e Hijos, S. A., Calle 12 No. 7-62 and 
Calle 14 No. 7-45, Bogota, is interested in 
men’s and women’s furnishings, gift ware 
and household items. To arrive: February 
24, via Miami. Length of visit: 8 weeks. 
U. S. mail address: c/o E. W. Bruno, 128 West 
Thirty-first Street, New York, N. Y. §Itin- 
erary: New York City. 

9. Ecuador—Virgilio Chiriboga y Chiriboga 
Calle Roca 14, Quito, is interested in heli- 
copters, for himself and Emilio Chiriboga 
Pasaje Royal No. 4, Quito. He is now in this 
country for a visit of 1 to 3 months. JU. §. 
mail address: c/o Ecuadoran Embassy, 2125 
Leroy Place, N. W., Washington, D. C. Itin- 
erary: Philadelphia; New York; Washington; 
Detroit; Columbus, Ohio; Buffalo. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

10. France—J. J. La Rus—Plunkett & Cie. 
46 Rue de |’Echiquier, Paris, is interested in 
arranging for the sale in this country of 
French wines, bulk perfumes, ladies’ wear, 
gloves, textiles, novelties. He is now in this 
country until February 28. U.S. mail address: 
545 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y¥.—Tele- 
phone: Murray Hill 2-4217. (Correction to 
announcement in FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of January 19, 1946.) 

11. Mezico—J. C. Domingeuz, 5 de Mayo 
No. 122, Leon, Guanajuato, is interested in 
jewelry and watches. His visit to this coun- 
try will be very short, so it is suggested 
that interested firms who wish to contact Mr. 
Dominguez use his Mexican address. 

12. Merico—Juan Manuel Hernandez, Re- 
forma No. 201, Leon, Guanajuato, is interested 
in shawls, hosiery, and rayon yarn. His visit 
to this country will be very short, so it is 
Suggested that interested firms who wish to 
contact Mr. Hernandez use his Mexican 
address. 

13. Mezico—B. B. Karam, Hotel Geneve, 
Mexico, D. F., is interested in the purchase 
of rayon fabrics, used spinning machinery 
for cotton. He is now in this country for a 
very short visit. U.S. mail address: %% P. N. 
Farris, 286 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

14. Netherlands—Folkert Bosma, represent- 
ing The Farm and Dairy Implement Trade, 
R. Vinkeleskade 37, Amsterdam Z., is inter- 
ested in cultivators, threshing machines, 
mowing and sowing machines, plows, straw 
presses, hay forks; on behalf of Firma Tech- 
nische Handelsonderneming Mendor, R. 
Vinkeleskade 37, Amsterdam Z., is interested 
in electric-insulation material —oil-silk 
cloths, oil-linen cloths and ribbon, brown- 
fiber rods, gray fiber sheets, celluioids; as- 
bestos cement sheets and paper; trans former 
sheets; electric furnaces; electronic equip- 
ment for inside heat treatment of steel; 
vacuum-cleaner hoses. He is now in this 
country for a visit of 1 month. U. 8. mail 
address: Hotel Park Crescent, Riverside 
Drive at Eight-seventh Street, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: Rochester, N. Y.; Detroit; Chicago; 
Milwaukee; Cincinnati; Philadelphia. 
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World Trade Directory Reports being pre- 


pared. etherlands—Glenri Speger, represent- 
ing 8. Speiger’s Sponsenhandel, N. V., 2 e Jan 
van Der Heijdenstraat 35-37, Amsterdam, is 
interested in importing household and cos- 
metic products; exporting chamois leathers 
and skivers. He is now in this country until 
April 15, 1946. U.S. mail address: 522 West 
End Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
york and vicinity. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

16. Newfoundland—-Frederick J. W. McKay, 
73 Alexander Street, St. John’s, representing 
Newfoundland Boot & Shoe Co., Job Street, 
gt. John’s, is interested in all kinds of raw 
materials for shoe manufacturing. To arrive: 
March 2, via Niagara Falls, N. Y. Length of 
yisit: 28 days. U. S. mail address: 1250 
Seventy-third Street, Brooklyn, N. Y.; or % 
Mrs. Math Yetman, Essex Hotel, Boston, Mass. 
Itinerary: New York, Philadelphia, Boston. 

17. South Africa—Prescott D. Fagan, P. O. 
9667, Johannesburg, is interested in establish- 
ing agency contacts with United States 
manufacturers of consumer products and 
nontechnical lines. He is now in this coun- 
try until about May 1, 1946. U.S. mail ad- 
dress: “% Studebaker Export Corp., 25 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

18. Sweden — Torsten Degermark, repre- 
senting Rudolf Degermark AB., Sveavagen 34, 
Stockholm, is interested in establishing con- 
tacts with American manufacturers of ready- 
made clothing accessories, hosiery, under- 
wear. He is now in this country for a visit 
of 6months. U.S. mail address: “% Hamilton 
Forwarding Co., 16 Beaver Street, New York, 


oo. Sweden—Hervert Magasanik, 19-a Up- 
plandsgatan, Stockholm, representing A. 
Magasanik, Stockholm, is interested in toys, 
dry goods, tertiles, cotton and silk piece 
goods. To arrive: end of February, via New 
York. Length of visit: 4 months. U.S. mail 
address: % Judson Sheldon Co., 19 Rector 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, 
Chicago, Detroit, and Philadelphia. 

20. Sweden—Tore Nilson of Ernst Nilson 
AB., 33 Halsingegatan, Stockholm, is inter- 
ested in automobile replacement parts and 
accessories. To arrive: end of February, via 
New York. Length of visit: 8 months. U.S. 
mail address: “% Swedish Chamber of Com- 
merce of the U. S. A., 630 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Detroit, St. Louis, Los Angeles, 
and San Francisco. 

21. Sweden—William A. E. Tibell, repre- 
senting A/B Papyrus, Molndal, is interested 
in raw materials and machinery for paper- 
manufacturing concern. He is now in this 
country for a visit of 2 or 3 months. U. S. 
mail address: *% Elof Hanson, Inc., 320 East 
Forty-second Street, New York, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: New York, Boston; Hamilton and Day- 
ton,. Ohio. 

22. Uruguay—Roberto De Lizarza, repre- 
senting Henderson & Cia. Ltda., 1314 Juan 
Carlos Gomez, Montevideo, is interested in 
merchandise usually sold by department 
stores. To arrive: February 19, via Miami. 
Length of visit: 6 months. U. S. mail ad- 
dress: “ McGreevey, 225 West Thirty-fourth 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, 
Washington. 


Export Opportunities 


23. Belgium—Etablissements Van der Hey- 
den, 49, rue du Marais, Brussels, desire pur- 
chase quotations on electrocardiographic and 
basal-metabolism apparatus; paper-testing 
apparatus. 

24. Belgium—A. Mabille, 260, rue Saint 
Denis, Brussels, desires purchase quotations 
on automobiles and trucks; all kinds of but- 
tons (plastic, metal, pearl); casein plastic. 

25. Belgium—Société Commerciale Boost 
Fréres, 18, Quai Ste. Aldegonde, Antwerp, de- 
sire purchase quotations on dried fruits and 
nuts (raisins, prunes, apples, pears, apricots, 
almonds, walnuts, hazelnuts); canned fruit 
(pears, peaches, apricots, mized fruit, cher- 


ries); canned fish (salmon, pilchards, lobster, 
crab, shrimp). 


JOURNAL OF INTERNATIONAL ECONOMY 











Launches, and Road-Build- 
ing Equipment, for 
Colombia 


The Colombian Customs Service 
has expressed an interest in the 
purchase of launches, and also 
miscellaneous road-building ma- 
chinery and equipment, according 
to the U. S. Embassy at Bogota, 
Colombia. Hernando Salazar, Di- 
rector de Transportes y Tarifas, 
Bogota, is presently in this coun- 
try to act as a “scout” on behalf of 
the Colombian Customs Service. 
Mr. Salazar plans to remain in the 
United States for more than a 
month, and can be reached c/o Co- 
lombian Consulate, 444 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 























26. British West Indies—Grenada De- 
velopment Co., St. George’s, Grenada, desire 
purchase quotations on glassware for dining 
room and bar—sufficient to serve 50-room 
hotel; china for 50-room tourist hotel; silver- 
ware, including cutlery; linen for dining and 
bedrooms; kitchen equipment, including 
stove, counters, and utensils, all sufficient for 
50-room tourist hotel; furniture for a 50- 
bedroom hotel, including 35 bedrooms with 
twin beds and 15 single rooms—35 sets twin 
beds and 15 single beds, metal—imitation- 
wocd finish. It is suggested that illustrated 
folders be sent to the Grenada firm. 

27. British West Indies—Herbert Neckles, 
Grenville Vale, St. George’s, Grenada, desires 
purchase quotations on one ice plant to pro- 
duce 4 tons of ice in 100-pound blocks daily— 
to run by water power. 

28. British West Indies-—George Joseph, St. 
George's, Grenada, desires purchase quota- 
tions on kitchen equipment for 30-room 
hotel, also serving beach club—230 volt a. c. 
available; equipment using fuel oil contem- 
plated; one ice-making machine to supply 
30-room hotel and beach club—110 volt a. c.; 
10 sets of 1 table and 4 chairs each, suitable 
for cocktail bar, shiny nonstaining colored- 
glass top, black, mottled or green—type which 
will withstand salt air and excessive damp- 
ness from humidity; metal construction 
which will not corrode and will not be subject 
to termite damage. It is suggested that illus- 
trated folders be submitted to the Grenada 
firm. 

29. British West Indies-—Dudley M. 
Slinger—The Supply Store, St. George’s, 
Grenada, desires purchase quotations on one 
small unit brick-making plant to produce 
clay building bricks—to utilize native clay, 
and either oil or wood fuel to produce usable 
building bricks. 

30. Canada—Robert T. Boyes, ‘“‘The Games 
Room,” 31 Mount Royal Avenue, Toronto 10, 
desires purchase quotations on glassware— 
tumblers, cocktail glasses, wine glasses, in- 
cluding uncut stemware. 

31. Canada—Lewis Craft Supplies, Ltd., 8 
Bathurst Street, Toronto 2~B, desires pur- 
chase quotations on novelty jewelry findings 
for use in handicraft work; handicraft sup- 
plies, such as wood boxes for hand carving; 
wood-carving and _ leather-working hand 
tools. 

32. Canada—Raport Fruit Co., 58 George 
Street, Ottawa, Ontario, is interested in the 
purchase of and representation for frozen 
foods. 

33. Canada—Robertson, Pingle, & Tilley, 
Ltd., 58 Sparks Street, Ottawa, desire pur- 
chase quotations on electric table, novelty 
and floor lamps; especially interested in tri- 
lite lamps; also electric toasters. 

34. England—Peter Cassidy, Ltd., Ferens- 
way Chamber, Hull, desire purchase quota- 
tions on hickory pick handles and oak 
handles. 
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35. England—H. Field & Co., 93 Tabernacle 
Street, London, E. C. 2, desire purchase quo- 
tations on handbag frames, locks, fittings, 
ornaments, leather and artificial leather. 

36. England—Jepson, Bolton, & Co., Ltd., 
Finsbury Pavement House, 120 Moorgate, Lon- 
don, E. C. 2, desire purchase quotations on 
necktie silk in the piece. 

37. Iceland—Bjorn Arnorsson, Hverfisgata 
18, Reykjavik, desires purchase quotations on 
new automotive vehicles; automotive spare 
parts; chinaware and earthenware; kitchen 
utensils. 

38. Morocco—Rentistica Co., Tangier, is in- 
terested in purchasing prefabricated bunga- 
lows—six for dwellings and one to be used 
as a cafeteria for the occupants of the bunga- 
lows; specifications—each dwelling should 
contain two bedrooms, a sitting room, and a 
bath; the cafeteria should be of sufficient 
size to feed the occupants of the six bunga- 
lows. It is requested that interested firms 
send catalogs as soon as possible to the Tan- 
gier firm. 

39. Netherlands—J. E..Cramer & Co., 21 
Zwarteweg, The Hague, desires purchase quo- 
tations on paint sprayers; sand blast outfits. 
Current characteristics—125 volts a. c. 1 
phase, 50 cycles; 220/380 a. c. 3 phase, 50 
cycles. 

40. New Zealand—Phoenix Aerated Water 
Co., Ltd., Wellington, desires to purchase 
fully automatic machinery for a carbonated 
beverage plant for siruping, filling, and label- 
ing bottles with a capacity of from 200 to 300 
dozen 10-ounce bottles per hour; machine 
adaptable to handling three sizes of bottles, 
namely, 26-ounce, 10-ounce, and 5-ounce 
sizes. Inquirer wishes to obtain particulars 
and illustrations of suitable machinery with 
blueprints if possible; also possible date of 
delivery, as the need for new machinery to 
keep the plant running is urgent. It is re- 
quested that replies be sent direct to the 
Wellington firm or the American Legation, 
Wellington, New Zealand. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

41. Northern Ireland—Munster, Simms & 
Co., Ltd., Imperial House, Donegall Square 
East, Belfast, desire purchase quotations on 
watchmakers’ drills, varying from 0.012’’ to 
0.06’’ in the steps of standard number drills 
for use in drilling soft brass. Description: 
The drills should have comparatively large 
shanks, i. e., a diameter of 1 mm. or 1.5 mm., 
to insure a proper grip in the collet chuck. 
The points of the drills required should be 
diamond-shaped, with flats on each side, and 
of a type that could be honed a few times 
for sharpening without reducing the cutting 
diameter; necks should be round in cross 
section and smaller than the point to permit 
chip clearance. The drills, which should be 
made of high-speed steel, should be capable 
of drilling through work one-fourth inch in 
thickness. Sample drills No. 77 diameter 
equal to 0.018’’ have been requested by the 
Belfast firm. 

42. South Africa—J. W.Mushet & Co., Plein 
Street, Capetown, is interested in obtaining 
agencies for cotton and rayon textiles, fancy 
goods, timber, general hardware, and a good 
range of plastics. 





New Variety of Wheat in Egypt 


Egyptian agricultural officials have an- 
nounced the development of a new va- 
riety of wheat to be known as Giza 139. 
The new variety is said to be highly re- 
sistant to rust and other forms of wheat 
disease. Efforts to expand the use of 
the new variety are being made. 

It has been announced that Egypt will 
soon have cheaper and whiter bread. 
The cost of a standard loaf is to be re- 
duced from 6 milliomes to 5 milliomes, 
and the percentage of wheat as against 
maize is to be increased from 68.75 per- 
cent to 75.75 percent. 
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sea SURPLUS Disposal 


Prepared by the Office of the Foreign Liquidation 


A total of 176 surplus aircraft and 
spare parts sold in oversea areas or for 
export from the United States have 
netted $8,700,486 as of December 31, 1945, 
Thomas B. McCabe, Foreign Liquidation 
Commissioner, announced last week. 
This amount includes sales from both 
OFLC and Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration stocks. In December 1945, 84 
planes and spare parts amounting to 
$2,164,975 were sold. 

The cumulative cost to the Govern- 
ment of aircraft and parts sold by the 
Office of the Foreign Liquidation Com- 
missioner is $31,029,433. Cost of the sur- 
plus planes and accessories sold in De- 
cember was $11,638,476. 

Included in the December sales were 
12 C-47 transport planes to the French 
Air Ministry for $240,000, 4 C—47’s to the 
Canadian Pacific Airlines for $80,000, and 
4 C-47’s to ABA, Sweden, for $80,000. 
These sales were made from RFC stocks. 

Sales from OFLC stocks were made to 
the Government of Peru, various air 
services of India, private citizens of sev- 
eral foreign countries, and Indian Maha- 
rajahs. The Maharajah of Nawanger, 
India, purchased 11 L—5’s and 3 UC-54’s 
for a total of $58,000. 

Leases were granted the Royal Neth- 
erlands Government for 5 C-54A trans- 
port aircraft for an annual rental of 
$75,000 and 2 C-48’s to Tata, India, for 
an annual rental of $16,000. 

Other FLC activities last week included 
the appointment of H. Wendell Endicott, 
a Director of Sears Roebuck and other 
companies and a Senior Consultant to 
Commissioner Thomas B. McCabe, as 
General Field Commissioner of OFLC. 

Mr. Endicott, who joined the staff of 
FLC last July and was dispatched to the 
Pacific after VJ-day by Mr. McCabe to 
organize all Pacific surplus disposals, will 
also serve as special adviser on the Pacific 
area in addition to his Commissioner as- 
signment. 

Mr. Endicott returned from Pacific 
central headquarters late in December 
after serving there for 3 months as its 
acting Centra] Field Commissioner and 
organizing Field Commissioner offices at 
Melbourne, Noumea, Wellington, and 
Guam, to operate under headquarters at 
Manila. 

He was succeeded in Manila by John K. 
Howard, a prominent corporation lawyer 
in Boston and former Army Colonel. He 
is experienced in Government service. 
As a Major in World War I, he organized 
the Research and Specifications Branch, 
Office of the Quartermaster General, War 
Department; and in World War II served 
on two special Army missions to England 
and as a Special Consultant to the Com- 
manding General of the First Service 
Command, Boston, Mass. 

Announcement was also made by Com- 
missioner McCabe of the appointment 


of Benno C. Schmidt, prominent Austin, 
Tex., lawyer and former Army Colonel 
to the position of FLC General Counsel. 
Mr. Schmidt, who served in the Gen- 
eral Staff Corps of the European Theater 
of Operations, has been with this over- 
sea surplus disposal agency since Octo- 
ber 1945, serving as General Counsel in 
the European office. A graduate of the 
University of Texas, he served as Profes- 
sor of Law at the University from 1936 
to 1940 when he accepted a position as 
Thayer Teaching Fellow at the Harvard 
Law School. Prior to going overseas 
Schmidt served in the Office of General 
Counsel in the War Production Board 
from 1941 to 1942.. 

From the Manila office of the FLC 
comes news of further rehabilitation and 
reconstruction of the Philippine Com- 
monwealth through the purchase of U. S. 
surpluses. The FLC sold to the U. S. 
Commercial Company 22 Quonset huts 
and 35,000 feet of assorted sizes of wire 
rope; UNRRA purchased 1,000 truck 
tires and the Philippine Mission Union 
acquired 3,600 feet of assorted size water 
pipe, 15 Quonset huts, two water towers, 
six prefabricated buildings—while the 
Palawan Manganese Mines bought 15 
4-ton dump trucks. 

UNRRA _ also. purchased 1,750,000 
pounds of foodstuffs and the U. S. Com- 
mercial Company obtained 2,786,850 
pounds of potatoes along with a large 
quantity of kitchen utensils for sale 
throughout the Philippine Common- 
wealth. 
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Commissioner 


Communications equipment which wij] 
materially aid the overloaded communi. 
cations system of the Commonwealth was 
acquired by the Mackay Radio & Tele. 
graph Co., Inc., Manila, which purchaseq 
two telephone terminals, two telegraph 
terminals, and two combination radio 
transmitting and receiving sets, and by 
Far Eastern Air Transport, Inc., Manila, 
which purchased a vast quantity of radio 
and communications testing equipment. 

Philippine transportation was given a 
boost by surplus property sales to the 
Far Eastern Air Transport Co., of Manila, 
of 8 C-47 airplanes and to the Philip- 
pine Airlines, of Manila, of parts for C-47 
airplanes. The Foreign Liquidation Com. 
missioner also announced the sale of 38 
ambulances and 3 staff cars to Leonardo 
Montilla of Manila and 545 assorted ve- 
hicles to nine separate purchasers. 

Other sales made by the FLC in the 
Pacific included transactions which re- 
sulted in Luis de Guzman, Manila, pur- 
chasing 25 jeeps and 14 weapon carriers; 
Angel C. Twano, Manila, purchasing 50 
2'2-ton cargo trucks and 25 command 
cars; Patricio Gomez, San Matias, San 
Fernando, Pampanga, purchasing 20 
jeeps, 30 weapon carriers, and 30'2-ton 
cargo trucks; Pata Lumber Co., Manila, 
purchasing 15 cargo trucks, 1 weapon 
carrier, and 2 command cars, and the Far 
Eastern Air Transport, Inc., Manila, pur- 
chasing 9 vehicles of miscellaneous types. 
Announcement was also made by the 
Commissioner of the purchase of Block 
No. 149, of Catalog No. 3, dated January 
2, 1946, by Overseas Enterprise, Manila, 
consisting of 183,000 batteries. Aircraft 
Proprietory, Limited, of Brisbane, added 
to its equipment by purchasing three 
transport-type airplanes. 





Belgium’s Merchant Marine 


The Belgian merchant marine is ex- 
pected to total about 436,000 tons of ship- 
ping when the ships from various sources 
are ready for service, according to the 
foreign press. Present tonnage amounts 
to 240.000 tons; two ships belonging to 
the Ostende-Dover Line with a tonnage 
of 50,000 tons have been repaired; 33 
ships, tonnage 115,000, built for naval 
purposes, have been recovered and are 
in the docks of Belgian ports (2 already 
in service) ; 45,000 tons of new ships have 
been ordered from Britain; and six Lib- 
erty ships have been hired from the 
United States. In addition, some ships 
will probably be received from German 
yards, some further ships may be offered 
by the British Government, and, finally, 
three liners intended for the Congo Line 
are being built, according to the report. 
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Resignation of Wayne C. Taylor as 
President of Bank 


The Board of Directors of the Export- 
Import Bank announced with regret, on 
February 7, the resignation of Wayne C. 
Taylor as President of the Bank. The 
Board simultaneously announced that 
Wm. McC. Martin, Jr., Chairman of the 
Board, will assume the duties previously 
assigned to the President in addition to 
his duties as Chairman. 

The Export-Import Bank Act of 1945, 
passed last July, provided that the man- 
agement of the Bank would be vested in 
a Board of Directors consisting of the 
Secretary of State and four full-time 
directors appointed by the President by 
and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. Mr. Martin was appointed 
Chairman of the Board last fall. Mr. 
Taylor had remained as President of the 
Bank to assist in the transition of the 
Bank to its present form of management. 

In accepting Mr. Taylor’s resignation, 
the Board of Directors adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

Resolved, that the Board of Directors of 
the Export-Import Bank express their sincere 
appreciation and deep gratitude to Mr. Tay- 
lor for his able administration of the Bank 
during the difficult period of the past year 
and in the transition to the new form of 
management His deep interest and com- 
plete cooperation have been of inestimable 
value in aiding the Board in the assumption 
of its duties. His departure is cause for sin- 
cere regret on the part of each of the mem- 
bers of the Board 


. 1 
Readjustment of Amortization Schedules 
on Loans to Costa Rica 


STATEMENT BY THE EXPORT-IMPORT BANK 


The Board of Directors of the Export- 
Import Bank have approved an agree- 
ment with Costa Rica, subject to the ap- 
proval of the National Congress of Costa 
Rica, to revise the amortization schedule 
on two loans totaling $7,000,000, Wayne 
C. Taylor, President of the Bank, an- 
nounced on February 4. The loans were 
originally authorized by the Bank in 
1940 and 1942 to assist Costa Rica in the 
construction of the Inter-American 
Highway and tributaries and for emer- 
gency financing in the Republic, as a 
part of the general plan of hemispheric 
defense. 

By the terms of the new agreement, 
the repayment of principal scheduled to 
begin in 1946 is reduced during the years 
1946 through 1950, after which time the 
Bank has agreed to review amortization 
rates for the succeeding years in the 
light of conditions then existing. 

“The purpose of the new agreement,” 
Mr. Taylor said, “is to adjust the loan 
Maturity schedule, as originally drawn, 
to postwar conditions in Costa Rica. 
The new schedule of repayments will not 
only assist Costa Rica, but also gives the 
Export-Import Bank greater assurance 
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that repayments can and will be met in 
accordance with the terms now estab- 
lished. This step has been under dis- 
cussion with Costa Rica for some 
months,” Mr. Taylor said. 

The original agreements provided for 
retiring $2,000,000 in full in the period 
from 1946 to 1952 and $5,000,000 in the 
period from 1946 to 1958. The loans 
were secured by Costa Rica’s pledge of 
tobacco and gasoline taxes. Annual 
payments of principal under the original 
terms would have varied between $377,- 
000 and $819,000, with an average be- 
tween 1946 and 1950 of $520,000 per year. 
The rate of interest is 4 percent. In 
1946, interest and principal due would 
have equaled about 7 percent of Costa 
Rica’s normal total revenues. 

The new agreement provides that in 
the 5-year period from 1946 to 1950 
Costa Rica shall make payments for in- 
terest and principal combined of not less 
than $350,000 per year, plus any amounts 
by which gasoline-tax receipts shall ex- 
ceed this sum. For the 5-year period, 
the Bank has agreed to release its claim 
upon the tobacco tax in order to assist 
Costa Rica in strengthening its financial 
economy. The original agreement pro- 
visions will again come into operation in 
1951, except as they may be modified by 
mutual agreement at that time. 


Additional Credit for Chilean State 
Railways 


STATEMENT BY THE EXxporRT-IMPORT BANK 


The Board of Directors of the Export- 
Import Bank have approved an increase 
of $800,000 to an existing line of credit 
available to the Electrical Export Corpo- 
ration for shipment of electric locomo- 
tives and related electrical equipment to 
Chile, Wayne C. Taylor, President of the 
Export-Import Bank, announced on Feb- 
ruary 4. In July 1945, the Export-Import 
Bank agreed to purchase from the Elec- 
trical Export Corporation $2,000,000 of 
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Municipal Palace for 
San Salvador 


The Municipality of San Salva- 
dor has advised the American Em- 
bassy in El Salvador that it plans 
to build a “Municipal Palace” and 
would welcome inquiries from 
American contracting firms posses- 
sing facilities for both designing 
and erecting the proposed struc- 
ture. 

Interested and qualified firms 
should address Sr. Eusebio Argueta, 
City Mayor, San Salvador, El Sal- 
vador, requesting full information 
on this project. 
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notes of the Chilean State Railways, rep- 
resenting not over 70 percent of the con- 
tract price of the equipment. The new 
total credit line thus becomes $2,800,000. 
The enlarged credit line is required in 
order to provide for certain changes in 
the equipment and locomotive specifica- 
tions since the credit line was first estab- 
lished. 

“This type of credit,” Mr. Taylor said, 
“is designed to assist in financing U. S. 
exports which tend to develop the econ- 
omy and increase the productive capacity 
of the borrowing country, thus enlarging 
the future potential foreign trade with 
the United States. Equipment of this 
character requires longer-term financing 
than is usually undertaken by private 
banks. 

“The Export-Import Bank has fi- 
nanced the sale of other railroad equip- 
ment to Chile in the past, and our expe- 
rience has been most Satisfactory, all 
engagements having been met in full at 
maturity dates,’ Mr. Taylor stated. 

The agreement provides that the credit 
line may be used until December 31, 1946. 
Notes to be purchased under the credit 
carry interest at 4 percent and mature 
semiannually over a period of 7 years. 
The notes are to be unconditional nego- 
tiable obligations of the Railways. The 
Republic of Chile is to provide assurance 
satisfactory to the Bank that dollar ex- 
change will be made available promptly 
to meet all obligations. 

The maintenance of railway equipment 
in Chile is unusually important because 
of the great distances between the min- 
ing, industrial, and agricultural areas. 
These economic centers are linked only 
by the Chilean State Railway lines run- 
ning longitudinally with feeder lines ex- 
tending to the seaports of the nation. 
These lines in 1944 carried 68 percent of 
the total internal rail freight tonnage 
and 81 percent of the passenger traffic. 

The total track mileage of Chile is ap- 
proximately 5,407 miles, of which 1,446 
miles are operated by the Chilean State 
Railway Corporation. There are 116 
miles of electrified line between the capi- 
tal city of Santiago and the principal 
seaport of Valparaiso, over which most 
of the import and export trade of the 
nation is carried. 

The equipment on the Valparaiso- 
Santiago line has been in operation for 
approximately 23 years, or 3 years in ex- 
cess of the estimated useful life of the 
equipment. An increased load has been 
placed upon this and other worn railway 
equipment throughout the country by 
the lack of automobiles, trucks, and gaso- 
line during the war years. Freight has 
been piling up at practically all the sta- 
tions of the southern network of the Chil- 
ean State Railways, and the delays have 
frequently resulted in spoilage of perish- 
able freight while awaiting transporta- 
tion. 
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Reports Submitted by Offices of the U. S. Foreign Service 


Greece 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Athens) 


Continuing government deficits, 
financed entirely by issues of paper cur- 
rency, and the uncertainty over Greece’s 
political and economic future combined 
to produce an extreme inflationary con- 
dition at the end of 1945. Although 
fundamental economic conditions were 
little changed, and both farm and fac- 
tory production continued to show en- 
couraging signs, there was general re- 
luctance to accept the local currency 
other than for day-to-day transactions, 
and any surplus cash was immediately 
converted into gold or merchandise. 
Farmers reverted to barter, but no simi- 
lar solution was available for the urban 
population which depended largely on 
salaries and wages. The situation was 
not helped by the maintenance of official 
exchange rates fixed in June 1945, which 
by the end of the year gave foreign cur- 
rencies a value of only 6 to 10 percent 
of their worth on the open market. 
This unrealistic condition tended to en- 
courage speculation and increased price 
fluctuations. 

Year-end estimates indicate that the 
fig crop for 1945 was about 75 percent 
of the 1933-37 average. This reduction 
was attributed to the prolonged 1945 
drought, lack of fertilizers, and inade- 
quate care of the trees. A further de- 
crease in the number of livestock on 
farms during the current winter is feared 
because of the lack of feed, as well as 
the poor condition of the livestock in 
general. This is attributed largely to 
overwork, with the number of draft 
animals only about 60 percent of the 
prewar average. The acreage seeded to 
winter grain crops probably will be 20 
percent higher than that of the preced- 
ing harvest acreage. Recent informa- 
tion indicates that by December 15 the 
seeded acreage had already exceeded 
that of the 1945 crop. 

Industrial activity in general showed 
only minor variations during late De- 
cember and early January. Intermit- 
tent labor troubles and electric power 
shortages in the Athens area retarded 
production in various lines. Cotton- 
textile output continued at about 50 per- 
cent of prewar and that of woolen goods 
at approximately 25 percent. Cement 
production increased from 8 percent of 
capacity in November to 40 percent for 
the following month. Flour milling 
dropped from 87 to 65 percent during the 
same period, owing to smaller arrivals 
of imported wheat. Macaroni produc- 
tion remained at or near capacity levels, 
and cigarette output in December was 
10 percent above the normal prewar rate. 
Production of sheet glass was resumed 
early in December, following an inter- 


ruption of nearly 4 months owing to dis- 
agreement with the Government over 
prices and credit facilities. 

Commodity prices continued to rise 
rapidly. By early January 1946, they 
were at least six times the levels of 
November 1, 1945, while the cost-of-liv- 
ing index showed an increase of 178 per- 
cent for the month of December to a 
figure 95 times the 1939 average. The 
Government raised minimum wage and 
salary scales to approximately 10 times 
those of November 1944, which in turn 
were about three times prewar. But the 
gap was still enormous, and the question 
of further wage increases was postponed 
by payment of an extra month’s salary 
at the end of the year to all government 
employees. Private employers in gen- 
eral followed a similar policy, besides 
making advances on future pay and dis- 
tributing food and clothing to the extent 
that it could be obtained for the pur- 
pose. As a result of these palliatives, 
strikes failed to assume alarming pro- 
portions. 

The budget tentatively established for 
the Greek Mission of UNRRA amounted 
to $462,000,000 including $87,000,000 for 
ocean freight. Slightly more than $200,- 
000,000 of this amount is expected to be 
available for the 1946 program. The 
major problem in connection with the 
relief program continued to be the avail- 
ability of supplies. Meat, sugar, and 
fish, which are needed for the entire 
country, were all in short supply, and 
will materially affect future rations un- 
less additional imports are forthcoming. 
Pulses, oil, and soap were entirely elimi- 
nated from the ration program for the 
month of January, inasmuch as these 
items were not available. It has been 
estimated that during the winter the 
greater part of the population will re- 
ceive only 1,700 calories per day, includ- 
ing both domestically produced and im- 
ported relief foodstuffs, instead of the 
2.100 originally planned. The imported 
relief rations for January in the Athens- 
Piraeus area provide 1,178 calories which 
is the highest figure for any urban or 
rural area in the country. 

The accelerating pace of inflation was 
reflected in a large increase in total 
bank-note circulation, which rose by ap- 
proximately one-third during December. 
Nearly 70 percent of the total note issue 
represented the Government’s over- 
draft at the Bank of Greece since the 
introduction of the new drachma on No- 
vember 11, 1944. A substantial improve- 
ment in tax revenues was _ recorded 
during the closing weeks of the year, but 
the distribution of relief supplies in- 
volved a net deficit to the State, and 
total income lagged more and more be- 
hind expenditures. During December 
total outlays by the Government were 


running at an annual rate approximately 
three times the latest budget estimates 


Cuba 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Habana) 


There has been no noticeable let-up 
in the brisk tempo of Cuban business ae. 
tivity. Following the usual postholiday 
decline, retail sales picked up rapidly, as 
the 1946 sugar-grinding season, which 
began on January 2, got under way. 
About 60 of Cuba’s 160 sugar mills were 
in operation by the end of the month 
and although cane yields per acre will 
be below normal, a crop of approximately 
4,800,000 short tons—one of the largest 
in recent years—is expected. 

Shipment of the 1946 crop of sugar to 
the United States began late in January 
and, pending the final outcome of the 
negotiations with the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, are being invoiced at a pro- 
visional price of 3.675 cents per pound 
f. a. s. Cuban ports. Cuba intends to 
set aside some 250,000 tons of this year’s 
sugar for sale to other countries, and 
there has been considerable discussion 
concerning the price at which this sugar 
should be sold. Following the an- 
nouncement that it would be sold at the 
so-called world-market price, the Cuban 
Government informed sugar producers 
that it contemplated taking all or part 
of the differential between that price 
and the United States price and using 
the money thus obtained for rural 
schools and for other projects of public 
interest 

With rains, so far during the present 
dry season, fairly satisfactory, and with 
domestic food crops consequently good, 
the local food situation has eased some- 
what. On the other hand, Cuba is faced 
with the probability of shortages of sev- 
eral imported food products. Wheat- 
flour stocks are low and importers are 
having some difficulty in contracting 
future shipments, although the Govern- 
ment is subsidizing imports of about one- 
third of a year’s supply. A _ shortage 
later in the year of rice, Cuba’s main 
staple food, is also in prospect unless 
Cuba can obtain considerable additional 
quantities from South America. A Se- 
vere lard and vegetable-oil shortage al- 
ready exists, aggravated by the strike 
which has tied up the sea train at the 
Port of New Orleans since December 17. 

Shortages in lines other than food- 
stuffs include cotton yarns, the scarcity 
of which is causing the textile industry 
serious concern, and iron and steel prod- 
ucts of all kinds. Actual receipts of nu- 
merous other imported items have been 
far below expectations, and deliveries of 
surplus materials for which, according 
to the trade, substantial credits have 
been opened, have to date also been dis- 
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appointingly small. Imports of articles 
in free supply are, however, increasing 
steadily, with the result that Habana 
port facilities became congested early in 
January. Although the situation has 
been temporarily relieved, it is still seri- 
ous, and some measures designed to ex- 
pedite the clearance of incoming mer- 
chandise may have to be taken if future 
difficulties are to be avoided. 

The labor situation is relatively tran- 
quil, with no significant changes from re- 
cent general employment and unemploy- 
ment levels. The Government refiains 
in control of naphtha mines in Moterbo, 
a slaughterhouse in Habana, and the Ha- 
pana streetcar transportation system 
which had previously been taken over 
because of labor disputes. 

Wages of workers in the sugar indus- 
try for the year 1946 have been regulated 
by a decree whereby such wages are in- 
creased by about 29 percent in propor- 
tion to the anticipated increase in the 
price of sugar. Despite this move, spo- 
radic conflicts have arisen over the al- 
leged failure of some mills and planters 
to liquidate their full 1945 wage in- 
debtedness to field workers. In conse- 
quence, the commencement of grinding 
operations has been retarded at a few 
of the mills. 

Industrial activity in general is well 
maintained. Construction throughout 
the island continues active, with de- 
mands for lumber and many other 
building materials still well in excess of 
available supplies. 

Except in the case of manganese ore, 
mineral production remains satisfactory. 
Oil-drilling activities recently abandoned 
by the two large companies engaged in 
this exploratory work reportedly will be 
renewed on an expanded scale within 
a few months. 

Despite the lack of steamship trans- 
portation, tourist traffic has been in- 
creasingly active during recent months 
and air service between Habana and 
Miami was increased, effective Febru- 
ary 1, to about 20 round trips daily. As 
a result, hotels in Habana are taxed to 
capacity and for the first time since 1941 
revenues from Cuba's tourist trade 
should this year again form an important 
source of income. 

Regular and extraordinary budgetary 
revenues collected by the Cuban Govern- 
ment during 1945 reached a record total 
of 177,126,189 pesos, as against 162,622,- 
834 pesos in 1944. There are no indica- 
tions of any let-up in this favorable 
trend, and receipts for January 1946 
were expected to be higher than for any 
previous single month. 

Dr. Manuel Ferniindez Supervielle has 
resigned as Minister of Finance, after a 
Successful 15 months’ incumbency, and 
plans to be a candidate for mayor of 
Habana. He was succeeded on January 
22 by Sr. Florentino Martinez Rodriguez, 
former head of the National Lottery. 

Cuba signed the Bretton Woods Agree- 
ments on December 31, 1945, thus 
becoming a charter member of the 
International Monetary Fund and the 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development. 

The preliminary meeting to be held in 
1946 for the purpose of negotiating mul- 
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tilateral reductions in trade barriers, 
to which the United States Government 
has invited 15 nations, including Cuba, 
continues to be widely discussed in the 
Cuban press and elsewhere. The Cuban 
Board of Economic Warfare, presided 
over by the Prime Minister, has been 
charged with determining the position 
Cuba should adopt in that meeting and 
with studying the possible effects on 
Cuba’s economy of the commercial poli- 
cies outlined in the United States Gov- 
ernment’s Proposals for Expansion of 
World Trade and Employment. 


Surinam 


(From the U. S. Consulate, Paramaribo) 


The year 1946 opened optimistically for 
general merchandise trade. More goods, 
even a few new automobile units, were 
coming in from the United States and 
Argentina, but Europe was not consid- 
ered a source of supply for general manu- 
factures until 1947. Merchandise stocks 
of a few local stores showed improve- 
ment. 

Government sugar figures for the year 
1945 give the year’s production in Suri- 
nam at 4,373,512 kilograms, consumption 
at 3,621,377 kilograms, and stocks on 
hand January 1, 1946, at 728,500 kilo- 
grams—indicating a possible small sur- 
plus for export in 1946. 

Much interest is being shown in in- 
creasing coffee production. On the first 
ship leaving for the Netherlands since 
the beginning of the war, the Surinam 
government forwarded about 3,000 bags. 
An advance of 0.35 florin per kilogram 
had been made to the planters on these 
stocks to assist them in keeping their 
coffee fields in good condition during the 
war. This coffee received such a favor- 
able reception in the Netherlands that 
further shipments will be made, it has 
been reported, as soon as shipping space 
is available. The price of local coffee has 
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advanced on the local market from 0.35 
florin to 0.51 florin per kilogram, but 
planters do not seem anxious to sell at 
this increase. 

One of the largest lumber merchants 
in the Netherlands, who has been visiting 
the Territory, reports great demand for 
all kinds of wood, and is anticipating 
making contracts while there for large 
quantities to be shipped to Europe. After 
visiting a number of lumber-producing 
districts, he became optimistic over the 
possibilities of establishing a large lum- 
ber industry. 

Balata received in Paramaribo from 
the interior during 1945 amounted to 
192,993 kilograms as compared with 194,- 
403 kilograms during 1944. The price 
held stronger by about $0.06 (United 
States currency) per pound in 1945 which 
more than compensated by value for the 
small difference in quantity produced. 

Final returns for the export of bauxite 
from the Territory during the year 1945 
have been released. Figures obtained 
from the producers show that there was 
a total of 673,185 long tons exported to 
the United States and to the stock pile in 
Trinidad, an increase of 155,478 tons over 
the 1944 output. 

The Surinam territorial government is 
still anxious to maintain the guilder at 
$0.5333 United States currency. Not: 
much hope is yet held out to local im- 
porters of United States merchandise 
that dollars will become as readily avail- 
able as are pounds sterling at the present 
time. 

Preliminary calculations indicate that 
the cost of living (based on 1939=100) 
has risen to 160. 


Venezuela 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Caracas) 


Economic conditions in Venezuela dur- 
ing late December and January were 
satisfactory, especially as regards busi- 
ness movement, although there was some 
uncertainty caused by internal and ex- 
ternal developments. The economic 
program of the Revolutionary Junta of 
Government was the subject of wide dis- 
cussion, and the confused import-supply 
prospects caused by strikes in the United 
States caused apprehension in business 
circles. The increased purchasing power 
in the hands of consumers—brought 
about by wage increases and the year- 
end distribution of profit-sharing pay- 
ments and bonuses—stimulated retail- 
trade activity. Wholesale movement 
continued active with importers in most 
lines placing orders abroad in large 
volume, notwithstanding the uncertainty 
of delivery. Swiss competition was ac- 
tive, particularly in electrical goods— 
especially Diesel-electric-power units— 
with prices and delivery terms substan- 
tially better than the United States of- 
fers. Shortages in tires, textiles, iron, 
and steel, and tin plate are evident, al- 
though small imports of long-awaited 
trucks and certain types of consumer’s 
durable goods began to arrive in Janu- 
ary. The shortage in staple foodstuffs 
appears to have been relieved to some 
extent, and sugar, meat, flour, and milk 
products are available in adequate, al- 

(Continued on p. 33) 
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Argentina 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Automotive Products: Commission 
Appointed to Recommend Plan for Ra- 
tionalization of Imports.—A commission 
to recommend measures for the rational- 
ization of imports of automotive products 
in Argentina was appointed by a Presi- 
dential decree (No. 9167/45) of April 27, 
1945, published in the Boletin Oficial of 
May 15, 1945. The commission is pre- 
sided over by a member from the Na- 
tional Bureau of Transports (Direccién 
Nacional de Transportes), and other 
members were selected from the Secre- 
tariat of Industry and Commerce 
(Secretaria de Industria y Comercio), 
the General Administration of National 
Highways (Administracion General de 
Vialidad Nacional) the Ministry of War, 
and the Ministry of the Navy. 

The object of these measures is to 
assure that imported automotive prod- 
ucts possess at least the minimum 
standards of efficiency compatible with 
technical progress, and, insofar as pos- 
sible, to attain a progressive rational- 
ization adapted to the needs of the 
country. The commission was to make 
its report within 90 days from the date 
of the decree, concerning standard 
measurements for the construction or 
importation of automotive products for 
public or private services, for passengers 
and freight, but excluding private pas- 
senger cars and special vehicles (‘for 
municipa! services, firemen, and police). 
The commission will also propose a plan 
for the utilization of automotive-vehicle 
combustibles produced in Argentina, ac- 
cording to zones of production, and the 
kind of combustible produced. 


Belgium 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Most Imports from United States Re- 
stored to Private Trade.—Restoration to 
private trading of a major part of the im- 
ports into the Belgian-Luxemburg Eco- 
nomic Union from the United States, 
through the import-licensing and ex- 
change-control system already estab- 
lished, was announced by the Commer- 
cial Counselor of the Belgian Embassy 
at Washington on January 25, 1946. 
Purchases through the intervention of 
the Belgian Economic Mission will be 
limited henceforth to food and such in- 
dustrial production as are still under 
allocation in the United States. The 
text of the announcement is as follows: 

Private trade has now been partially re- 
established between the U. S. A. and the 
Belgian-Luxemburg Economic Union. 

The export of American products may 
again be carried out direct between Ameri- 
can and Belgian firms. For the time being, 
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however, food and such industrial products 
as are still under allocation are excepted. 

Also, until more normal conditions have 
returned in Belgium, all imports will be sub- 
ject to import licenses, which the corre- 
sponding Belgian firms must obtain from the 
competent authorities (“Offices des Contin- 
gents et Licences”) in Brussels. Such li- 
censes will be issued together with the neces- 
sary exchange permits, which will enable 
them to obtain the required amount of for- 
eign exchange (dollars) 

The total amount, up to which licenses 
will be issued for the various products, will 
be determined periodically in accordance 
with the needs of the country, the availabil- 
ity of foreign exchange, and the general 
conditions prevailing at that time. 

It must be emphasized that American 
firms should not consider orders as definitely 
placed until the interested Belgian party is 
in possession of the required license, since 
shipments for which such documents can- 
not be produced may run into considerable 
difficulties, and payment in foreign currency 
may prove impossible. Anyway, for the time 
being, the Belgian Economic Mission in 
Washington will be informed of all licenses 
issued 

Also, for shipments of commodities for 
which an American license to export is still 
required, the number of the Belgian import 
license should be indicated on the applica- 
tion for such export license to the Office of 
International Trade 

Assistance for the ocean transportation of 











The Cover Picture 








Part of Our Cargo Fleet 


The cover picture this week may 
be regarded as a sort of “advance 
advertisement” for our feature 
article nezt week .on “Postwar 
Shipping’—a comprehensive and 
thoroughgoing study of the dry- 
cargo and tanker tonnage of all 
the principal maritime nations of | 
the world, by two experts in the 
| Transportation Division of the De- 
| partment of Commerce. On this 
subject of such great importance 
to both traders and shipping men, 
certain facts will be presented and 
conclusions reached that will throw 
light on vital points which are 
now not fully understood in all 
quarters. 

This picture has been courteously 
furnished by the U. S. Maritime 
Commission. 
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the goods to Belgium will be insured by the 
New York office of the Belgian Economic 
Mission, Shipping Division, 630 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 20,N. Y. Therefore, exporters 
should notify them of all prospected ship- 
ments at least 30, and if possible 45, days in 
advance, indicating the commodity, the 
packing, the number of packages, gross anq 
net weight, cubic measurements and shipping 
marks 

For the reserved products, i. e., food and 
those in short supply, purchases will con. 
tinue to be operated exclusively through the 
intervention of the Belgian Economic Mission 
in Washington 


Transport and Communication 


Resumption of Money-Order Service.— 
In compliance with a request of the Bel- 
gian Postal Administration, money-order 
service between the United States and 
Belgium was to be resumed on February 
1, 1946, according to instructions in the 
United States Postal Bulletin of Janu- 
ary 24 


Brazil 


Economic Conditions 


As the year 1945 drew toward its close 
there were few if any indications that 
the general over-all situation throughout 
Brazil had either improved or deterio- 
rated. During the third quarter the ag- 
ricultural position was somewhat mixed, 
having recorded a partial failure for the 
cotton crop but, on the other hand, a 
distinct improvement as regards the 
coffee output. There were still evidences 
of disorganized transport, which had 
been partially remedied through a relax- 
ation of fuel distribution restrictions. 
For the most part, however, no real im- 
provement was expected until appre- 
ciable quantities of railway rolling stock 
and road motor vehicles can be received 
from overseas and placed in full opera- 
tion. Domestic distribution problems 
continued, but it was hoped that at least 
the problem of food supplies would be 
solved through the inauguration of 4 
guaranteed price plan to encourage 
farmers to cultivate crops other than 
cotton and coffee. Pastoral prospects 
were better than for some months, but 
there was no immediate prospect of the 
supply situation improving to the point 
where meat could be withdrawn from 
rationing control. 

The industrial outlook continued good, 
with domestic plants still operating at 
near peak capacity, demand was steady 
and strong, and prices trended firmly 
upward. Any fear that the cessation of 
hostilities would find the country flooded 
with consumer goods, as well as surplus 
industrial equipment, seemed largely t0 
have been dissipated. On the other 
hand, many enterprises which had hoped 
to reequip their plants with new ma- 
chinery were faced with the fact that 
deliveries for such materials may be de- 
layed for several years. There were evi- 
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dences that many domestic industries, 
which developed under an economy of 
scarcity, were not prepared to give way 
to more efficient foreign suppliers and 
that efforts would be made to preserve 
these interests by seeking protection 
through the imposition of higher cus- 
toms duties, import restrictions, or other 
means of control. 

The general financial situation has 
shown little improvement. There were 
signs that the spiral of inflation had not 
slackened; for the most part prices con- 
tinued to advance and had reached very 
high levels. Many observers sense the 
possibility of serious inflation, and in 
some circles it was felt that the situation 
had not received adequate official con- 
sideration. The statistical position of 
the Government, both as regards gold 
held by the National Treasury and for- 
eign exchange held by the Bank of Bra- 
zil, was satisfactory. However, the need 
for replacements of plant and equipment 
was being more clearly realized in this 
country, which functioned as a quasi- 
independent economic unit during the 
war years. 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Domestic industries have continued to 
experience a consistently steady demand 
for their products and some of them, 
particularly iron and steel, have shown 
a further expansion in activities as com- 
pared with previous years. 

Power-consumption indexes showed 
that production was, with only certain 
exceptions, ranging at a level slightly 
higher than during the corresponding 
period of 1944. The over-all average 
increase as against the first 9 months 
of 1944 was about 7 percent. 

There is increasing evidence of fur- 
ther industrial expansion throughout 
the country, particularly in the area of 
Sao Paulo. Established industries are 
looking forward to reequipment and ex- 
pansion, and there are positive signs that 
foreign capital is desirous of entering the 
country. Plans are now under way for 
the purchase of a new rayon plant which 
will have a capacity of 20 tons per day, 
reportedly the largest unit of this type 
in all Latin America. An expansion of 
motorcar assembly plants and an in- 
crease in the production of iron and steel 
products, electrical equipment, ready- 
made clothing, and many other items 
seems assured as soon as the proper 
machinery can be obtained. 

Probably the most prominent industry 
in Brazil is the manufacturing of cotton 
textiles. This industry has been operat- 
ing at peak capacity and is now badly 
in need of replacements and new ma- 
chinery. It is reported that in view of 
the current difficulty of obtaining spin- 
hing and weaving equipment, the Syndi- 
cate has suggested that the authoriza- 
“on for the reequipment of mills be 
based on the number of spindles or ma- 
chines now in existence in each plant; 
that a revision be made of all pending 
orders for textile machinery; that re- 
gional warehouses should be set up for 
textile machinery under the supervision 
of an industrial committee: and that 
used textile machinery should be allowed 
to enter the country only after its con- 
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dition has been verified and its purchase 
and importation approved by a special 
technical committee. 

During the first half of 1945 the cotton 
mills in the State of Sao Paulo sold for 
domestic consumption slightly in excess 
of 145,000,000 meters of piece goods, and 
during the same period provided 14,500,- 
000 meters for the export trade. A sub- 
stantial contribution to UNRRA has been 
made by Brazil, but it would appear that 
increased demand within the country has 
resulted in some dislocation, and supplies 
within the country from time to time 
have been scarce. At a meeting of the 
Textile Executive Committee on August 
1 a resolution was passed suspending the 
export of cotton textiles to the United 
States, Canada, Norway, Sweden, Switz- 
erland, Belgium, Spain, Turkey, and Pal- 
estine. The reason given for this de- 
velopment was the necessity of prevent- 
ing a scarcity of supply in the domestic 
market, as well as reduced shipments to 
established nearby foreign markets. 


BUILDING AND OTHER CONSTRUCTION 
ACTIVITIES 


Building activity throughout the coun- 
try has continued at a comparatively 
high level. The over-all shortage of 
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housing and of industrial properties has 
been the driving influence, but, on the 
other hand, the high cost of materials 
and periodic shortages have prevented 
building from attaining the volume re- 
quired. Two additional factors have 
tended to slow down or at least postpone 
new construction: The inflated land 
values throughout the country, and the 
somewhat nervous and restricted mort- 
gage market. During the past few 
months credits have shown a definite 
tendency to become tighter, and, while 
this has discouraged speculative building, 
it has at the same time prevented the re- 
alization of other building operations 
which are sorely needed. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Although transportation conditions 
throughout the country continued to be 
inadequate for requirements, a slight im- 
provement was registered during the 
third quarter of the year. This improve- 
ment was attributed in part to increased 
arrivals of motortrucks, as well as rolling 
stock for the railways. A partial relaxa- 
tion of rationing on petroleum products 
was also very helpful. However, until 
road motor transport units become avail- 
able in greater quantities and until the 











Pertinent Comments on 


{Being one of a series of excerpts from books, pamphlets, and speeches] 


“We Need To Remove the Traditional Fears Relative to Imports” 


World Economy Today 








The dependence of the United States on foreign natural resources is 
Statistically small only if compared with total utilization of such resources. 
Despite its tremendous resources, however, this country is not a self-sufficient 
nation. The war has been an emphatic reminder of the fact that we are not 
only dependent on outside sources for many vital raw materials but that we 
shall be increasingly dependent in the future. Not only do we rely on for- 
eign sources for essential materials found in only small quantity or found 
not at all in the United States but we have discovered that some of our once 
rich natural resources are no longer as abundant as we once thought. The 
necessity of husbanding our gifts of nature is forcing a reorientation of 
natural-resource policy. 

In some cases we have been able to turn our technological skill to good 
advantage by developing substitutes with the result that after the war we 
may be less dependent on foreign sources. Such developments may particu- 
larly affect our future importations of rubber and silk. On the other hand, 
the problem may become more acute in the case of metals and minerals. 
Our supply of copper, lead, zinc, and high-grade iron ore is by no means in- 
exhaustible. Also the uncertainty concerning our petroleum reserves and 
the depletion of our forest resources can not be viewed with indifference. 
Our tremendous industrial capacity and the world’s needs for our goods 
make a sound conservation program and import policy vital to our national 
interest and essential to the prosperity of the rest of the world. 

In order to avoid the mistakes of the past we need to remove the tradi- 
tional fears relative to imports. Specialized research aimed at discovering 
just what types of imports will best help the national economy should be 
viewed as an asset, not as something to shrink from. In a world of full 
employment, specialized production, and a high standard of living, imports 
should be viewed as benefits, not as dangers, to our economy. Imports by 
us should be viewed as a means whereby foreign countries in turn can buy 
our own goods, to the advantage of both sides. Similarly, greatly increased 
tourist travel by our people abroad is a means of satisfying many tastes as 
well as cultural and business interests, on the one hand, and making possible 
greater exports, on the other. A higher volume of two-way trade simply 
reflects the degree to which each side can secure the most with the least 
expenditure of resources and human effort. The mutual gains are measured 
by the inevitable rise in the standard of living and by the greater prospects 
for world peace. 


(From “The “Ten Percent’ Fallacy,’ by Amos E. Taylor, Director, U. S. Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Publishers: Committee on International Eco- 
nomic Policy, 405 West 117th Street, New York 27, N. Y. Price, 10 cents.) 
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railways have been able to obtain re- 
placement of locomotives, cars, repair 
parts, and rails, the transportation prob- 
lem throughout Brazil can be expected to 
remain difficult. 

Several ambitious plans for railway 
improvements were announced. It was 
reported that the Mogiana Railway has 
approved a remodeling plan calling for 
the expenditure of 270,000,000 cruzeiros 
over a period of the next 8 years. The 
scheme includes the purchase of heavy 
rails, locomotives, and pfssenger and 
freight cars, as well as telephone and 
electrical material. The Sorocabana 
Railway has indicated tiiat it intends to 
complete a link between its Mayrink- 
Juquia line and Sao Paulo. 

It is realized throughout the country 
that the railways must be repaired and 
improved at the earliest possible time. 
One source has estimated that not less 
than 500 new locomotives are needed and 
that cars, wheels, rails, and other parts 
of a value of approximately $25,000,000 
(U. S. currency) must also be obtained 
before services can approach normal 
levels. 

Little improvement was noted in the 
congested port situation at Santos. It 
Was generally agreed that the present 
Santos position stands as a warning as 
to what may happen at other Brazilian 
ports unless precautions are immediately 
taken. For the most part, port installa- 
tions as well as railway capacity are in- 
sufficient to handle current traffic as 
well as that in prospect for the future. 
It is understood that plans have been 
drawn up for the investment of approxi- 
mately 200,000,000 cruzeiros for new port 
works and mechanical equipment at 
Santos which, it is hoped, will provide 
for increased activity for some time to 
come. The proposed Sorocabana ex- 
tension to Sao Paulo should relieve the 
rail situation, and a projected oil pipe 
line between Santos and Sao Paulo also 
would greatly help in the movement of 
greater tonnage between Santos and Sao 
Paulo. 

LABOR CONDITIONS 


There was little evidence that the wage 
increases which were granted during the 
second quarter of the year had compen- 
sated workers for the continued increase 
in living costs. In fact, some of the 
earlier adjustments were, by compari- 
son with more recent allowances, inade- 
quate and in a number of cases new 
disputes arose. 

For the most part, the labor situation 
during the third quarter was somewhat 
more tranquil than during earlier 
months. Instead of a series of strikes, 
the labor interests were largely success- 
ful in either negotiating their grievances 
vith management or submitting them to 
labor courts. 

Several legislative measures of im- 
portance to labor were enacted or went 
into effect during the third quarter. 
Among these was the Workman’s Com- 
pensation Law which was enacted No- 
vember 10, 1944, and went into effect on 
July 1, and a second important measure, 
of August 6, which bears on the ability 
of pensioners and retired persons to meet 
the rising cost of living. 
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Cost of Living Increasing in 
Batavia 


Definite information as to the 
cost of living for foreigners in Ba- 
tavia, Java, is unobtainable owing 
to existing abnormal conditions. 
Only currency in use is the Jap- 
anese occupation guilder, for 
which no exchange rate has been 
fixed in relation to either the 
United States dollar or the Nether- 
lands Indies guilder. 

The depreciation of the Jap- 
anese guilder, which is now re- 
portedly selling for more than 100 
to the dollar, has further accentu- 
ated the currency chaos. 

Business is practically at a 
standstill as banks have not been 
opened, foreign exchange is non- 
existent, and no shops of any kind 
are open. The only business that 
does exist is confined to the sale 
of foodstuffs along street curbs and 
native markets. Prices of these | 
items fluctuate daily with the 

| 











trend always upward. 

















Crop CONDITIONS AND MOVEMENTS 


For the most part, the third quarter 
of the year was a period of watchful 
waiting for farmers in southern and 
central Brazil. In general, weather con- 
ditions throughout the country tended 
to be normal. The drought, which was 
serious and almost disastrous in the 
southern part of the country during the 
early months, was broken, and moisture 
conditions in the States of Sao Paulo, 
Rio de Janeiro, and Minas Gerais were 
reported good. By the end of Septem- 
ber the preparation of the soil for the 
next year’s crops was well under way 
throughout these districts. 

As the quarter progressed, it became 
increasingly evident that whereas the 
coffee crop was definitely better than 
last year, the opposite was true of cotton. 
The tendency of the Brazilian farmer to 
concentrate on one crop not only resulted 
in considerable hardship for the cotton 
farmers but also was a factor in causing 
lower returns for other crops which are 
vital to the country. As a solution, the 
Government of the State of Sao Paulo 
proposed a so-called emergency plan of 
agricultural production which would 
guarantee prices for an annual program 
as follows (in millions of bags): Rice, 
20: corn, 30; beans, 5; potatoes, 5; oil- 
seeds, 5. In normal times production 
has averaged, in millions of bags: Rice, 
10; corn, 20 to 25, and beans, 2. The 
plan, apart from supplying much-needed 
foodstuffs for the State, provided for 
quantities which might be needed in 
other parts of the country and for 
export. 

Final realization of the emergency 
plan of the State of Sao Paulo took the 
form of a national Government program 
of financing for rice, beans, corn, pea- 
nuts, soybeans, and sunflower seed to be 
produced during the 1945-46 crop season. 
Financing was provided for in Decree 
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Law No. 7774, of July 26, fixing loan 
values for these crops. Relatively high 
prices plus future assurances provided by 
this decree-law have caused farmers to 
plan substantial increases in cereg] 
plantings for next year’s harvest. Ip 
the State of Sao Paulo this trend has 
been further stimulated by the failure 
of the 1944-45 cotton crop which was 
estimated at the end of September to 
have totaled 230,000 metric tons, as com. 
pared with 460,000 metric tons in 1944. 
In addition to the failure of the cotton 
crop, attributed to adverse weather con- 
ditions, anxiety over Brazil's position in 
the international cotton market discour- 
aged the planting of cotton for the 
1945-46 crop. 

The 1945-46 coffee crop, which was 
harvested in the months of May to Au- 
gust, would now appear to have failed to 
reach the level of 12,200,000 bags anticj- 
pated in the preliminary estimate of the 
National Coffee Department. The typi- 
cal bean of this crop is proving in Sao 
Paulo to be below usual size, presumably 
because of the very tardy arrival of rains 
and the consequent late flowering in 
1944. Current estimates for the 1945 
yield for Sao Paulo State have been re- 
duced by most Santos firms, to 5,500,000 
bags. For all Brazil, this past harvest is 
expected by trade circles to produce 
11,000,000 bags and, since 1945 weather 
has been more kindly, except possibly in 
the northeastern zone, this is viewed 
generally as the start of recovery from 
the record low yield of 9,400,000 bags in 
1944. (The 5-year average crop in 
1937-41, before the extraordinary succes- 
sion of frosts and droughts in the Sao 
Paulo area, was 19,600,000 bags.) 

Brazil’s total exports of coffee during 
the first 9 months of 1945 amounted to 
about 10,800,000 bags, as compared with 
9,900,000 during the corresponding por- 
tion of 1944. In units of thousand bags, 
these exports comprised 9,435 (against 
8,216) shipped to the United States, 796 
(against 705) shipped to Europe, and 
557 ‘(against 948) shipped elsewhere, 
largely to countries in South America 
but including also shipments to Army 
theaters in Australia, India, and else- 
where 

The rhythm of private coffee sales to 
the American market rose substantially 
after mid-June, on promulgation of the 
Brazilian Government export subsidy 
which added the approximate equivalent 
of 3 cents per pound to the remuneration 
on coffees to move out of Santos and 
lesser amounts on coffees via other 
ports. These sales to the American mar- 
ket did not carry over substantially into 
August, however, because the inability 
of European markets to obtain Santos 
coffees at ceiling-level equivalent 
prompted them gradually to meet Santos 
demand for a premium. Before the end 
of August, Santos exporters had suc- 
ceeded in closing business with Europe 
for several hundred thousand bags and 
at price premiums reported in some cases 
to have exceeded 2 cents a pound. Al- 
though this demand from Europe tapered 
off during September, the Santos markt 
remained very firm, and offers of Amerr 
can importers at OPA ceiling level were 
practically ignored. 
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Negotiations for an inter-Government 
agreement, designed to assure supply for 
the American market, resulted finally, 
on November 17, in unilateral action by 
the American Government, in the form 
of a 3-cent subsidy to be paid to im- 
porters, covering a maximum of 6,000,000 
bags purchased and imported between 
November 19 and March 31. 


TRADE AND PRICES 


Reports on wholesale and retail trade 
reflected a continued high level of activ- 
ity. There appeared to be no immediate 
prospect of consumer goods being im- 
ported in any large quantities and, as a 
consequence, sales on the whole were 
potentially in excess of supplies which 
could be obtained either from oversea 
suppliers or from domestic manufac- 
turers. 

The trend of prices continued upward. 
The total of sales taxes collected in the 
Federal District and the city of Sao 
Paulo increased by more than 38 per- 
cent between the 9-month periods of 
jast year and this year. To a very lim- 
ited extent this increase can be traced to 
the Sao Paulo sales tax having been 
changed from 1.4 to 1.6 percent. To a 
very large degree the increase represents 
not a larger movement of goods but the 
higher vai. at which probably the same 
volume of goods was exchanged. 


Mcwev BANKING, AND FINANCE 


In the absence of the development of 
any general deflationary trend, and as 
a consequence of the continued high 
level of economic activity throughout the 
country, banking operations continued 
to reflect the increased tempo which was 
renewed during the second quarter of 
the year. 

There were many elements in the gen- 
eral picture which indicated that the 
Government, in addition to private bank- 
ing and other intevests, was alive to the 
fact that inflation throughout the coun- 
try had reached the breaking point. Ru- 
mors persisted that the cruzeiro would 
be devalued, but official sources repeat- 
edly declared that no such action was 
contemplated. Substance to this position 
was given by the Government’s action on 
October 1, through the Control Office of 
Currency and Credit, in increasing the 
rediscount and loan rates of the Redis- 
count Department of the Bank of Brazil. 
With the exception of rediscount opera- 
tions relating to rural developments, 
which were held at 6 percent, the rate 
on all other paper for the month of Oc- 
tober was set at 8 percent. This move 
was generally interpreted to mean that 
the Government was about to embark 
upon a full-fledged deflationary plan, and 
the credit situation immediately became 
much more strained. (Effective Decem- 
ber 1 the rate was reduced to 6 percent 
owing to heavy pressure from all sides.) 

On July 20, 1945, under Decree-law No. 
7761, previous legislation was revoked in 
part so as to create a more flexible mar- 
ket for gold, both as regards domestically 
produced gold and imported gold. Un- 
der the new regulations the Control Of- 
fice of Currency and Credit was given 
complete freedom of action in the regu- 
lation of the newly established free gold 
market within the country. 
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The total of the National Treasury’s 
gold and the foreign exchange held by 
the Bank of Brazil, as of September 30, 
1945, stood at 11,379,000,000 cruzeiros, or 
approximately $569,000,000. This aggre- 
gate represented an increase of approxi- 
mately $4,000,000 as compared with the 
comparable figure for June 30. 

There were no fundamental changes 
in the Government’s foreign-exchange 
policy during the period under review. 
A recurrence of rumors regarding the de- 
valuation of the cruzeiro brought from 
the then Minister of Finance a strong 
statement that the Government had 
every intention of defending the for- 
eign-exchange value of the cruzeiro. Al- 
though the statement had a considerable 
quieting effect upon the exchange mar- 
ket, there were some interests which 
persisted in their belief that, while the 
intent of the Government was sincere, it 
would eventually be found impossible to 
maintain the cruzeiro at its current 
value. 

The Bank of Brazil continued to grant 
all legitimate requests for foreign ex- 
change but, as has been its policy here- 
tofore, a strict limitation on capital ex- 
port Movements was maintained. For- 
eign-exchange transactions by banks 
other than the Bank of Brazil were 
largely influenced by the state of semi- 
stagnation which reigned in the coffee 
market. In anticipation of the possibility 
of an increase in the United States selling 
price of coffee, producers withheld their 
product from the market, exports fell off 
sharply and there was a corresponding 
decrease in the offering of coffee export 
bills, from which other banks derive their 
foreign exchange. 











Studying Secrets of Cosmos, 
Russians Build New As- 
trophysical Facilities 


Construction of an astrophysical 
observatory near Alma-Ata, Kaz- 
akh Republic, Soviet Union, was 
planned to get under way by the 
end of last year, says the Russian 
press. The observatory, which will 
be situated in the mountains some 
1,500 meters above sea level, will 
occupy an area of about 10 acres 
and will include a large laboratory 
building, several observation pa- 
vilions, homes for the personnel, 
and other structures. 

The largest building in the group 
will be the laboratory, which is to 
have a circular auditorium with a 
dome ceiling, libraries, studies, 
workshops, and other premises. 

The sun pavilion, where the basic 
astronomical instruments are to be 
installed, will have a sliding iron 
roof to permit observations in clear 
weather. Since the region in which 
the observatory is to be located is 
subject to earthquakes, all the 
buildings are to have protective 
antiseismic belts made of brick 











and iron. 
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Paper-currency circulation continued 
to expand during the third quarter, the 
amount outstanding on September 30 
being 16,500,000,000 cruzeiros. Expan- 
sion thus far during 1945 has been at the 
average annual rate of 19 percent, as 
compared with 32 percent during 1944. 
Symptomatic of the high state of infla- 
tionary business conditions, the velocity 
of monetary circulation, as evidenced by 
check clearances, remained at a high 
level and even showed tendencies of in- 
creasing still further. 

The ratio of gold reserves to money in 
circulation was 43 percent on September 
30, as compared with 45 percent on June 
30. The gold and foreign exchange 
(Bank of Brazil) reserve ratio on Sep- 
tember 30 was 69 percent (as compared 
with the required reserve ratio of 25 per- 
cent), the comparable ratio being 73 per- 
cent on June 30. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE 


The foreign-trade situation of Brazil 
continued to reflect a favorable record. 
Appreciable increases were shown under 
both volume and value totals for imports 
and exports. However, the export bal- 
ance of trade in favor of Brazil at the 
end of the 1945 period was 2,049,000,000 
cruzeiros which was relatively somewhat 
smaller, in view of the over-all increases, 
than the total favorable balance at the 
end of the corresponding period of 1944 
which was 2,030,000,000 cruzeiros. 

The volume of exports for the 9-month 
period increased by some 13 percent, to 
2,177,221 tons for 1945 as compared with 
1,911,095 tons for 1944. Corresponding 
values were higher at 8,499,000,000 cru- 
zeiros as against 7,594,000,000 cruzeiros, 
or by almost 12 percent. The volume of 
imports followed the same pattern, 
reaching 3,301,712 tons for the 9 months 
of 1945, as compared with 2,723,315 tons 
in the preceding year, an improvement of 
21 percent. The values on imports, on 
the same basis, were respectively 6,450,- 
000,000 cruzeiros and 5,564,000,000 cru- 
zeiros, an increase by almost 16 percent 
for 1945. 


CUSTOMS TARIFFS AND REGULATIONS 


There were no outstanding develop- 
ments during the period under consid- 
eration in connection with tariff matters 
and trade controls. For the most part 
there was noted a mounting pressure for 
customs protection in one form or anoth- 
er, particularly for new industries, which 
have grown up during the war-scarcity 
years. 

On August 2, the Minister of Finance 
was authorized, by Decree-Law No. 7824, 
to refund excess import duties paid on 
window glass already in transit or cus- 
toms when doubled duties were promul- 
gated in May 1944, under the allegation 
of dumping. This afforded relief to im- 
porters who received shipments ear- 
marked for sales closed before the in- 
creased duties were decreed. 

During the quarter, duty-free entry 
was conceded on a few commodities to 
alleviate shortages or an increase in 
prices to consumers. (These changes 
have been announced in ForreIcnN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY as they occurred.) 

After a period of tolerance the import 
license regime, established on January 
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23, 1945, commenced to be enforced 
strictly during the quarter under review. 
(The requirement of import license has 
now been suspended for all products ex- 
cept rubber manufactures.) 

There were certain export-control de- 
velopments which should be noted, in- 
cluding the prohibition by Order No. 395 
of the exportation of joint bones. Ex- 
ports of rayon yarn were prohibited and 
exports of waxes and resins, monazite 
sand, cobalt, and diamonds were placed 
under control. The Belem Instituto 
Agronomico do Norte was given com- 
plete control over exports of buds, seeds, 
stocks, and live plants. On the other 
hand, the control over exports of ciga- 
rette tobacco, originally instituted in 
March 1945, was abolished in September. 


AnTI-Trust Law 


It will be recalled that the so-called 
Anti-Trust Law (Decree No. 7666) was 
promulgated on June 22, 1945, and met 
with instantaneous and critical opposi- 
tion from all sections of the country. 
From time to time there were sugges- 
tions that the law would be revised and 
modified, but during the third quarter 
it did not appear that the Federal Gov- 
ernment had any intention of imple- 
menting even a revised regulation with- 
in the near future. (One of the first 
acts of the Linhares interim Government 
was the abolition of the Anti-Trust Law.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Wool and Woolen Goods: Import Duty 
Revised.—The Brazilian Decree Laws No. 
7367 of March 18 and No. 7382 of June 
27, 1945, which increased import duties 
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on wool yarn and woolen goods were 
revoked by Decree Law No. 8819 promul- 
gated on January 26, 1946. The duties on 
raw wool will remain at the increased 
levels established by Decree Law No. 
7116 of December 4, 1944, and on pre- 
pared wool at the rates set in Decree Law 
No. 7367 of March 28, 1945. Further 
details regarding this new law will be 
published when available. 
{Announcement of the earlier decrees were 


made in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Janu- 
ary 20, April 21, and August 11, 1945.] 


British Guiana 


Economic Conditions 


The termination of the war caused 
little perceptible change during the third 
quarter of 1945 in the economy of Brit- 
ish Guiana. Warning was given in com- 
mercial circles against anticipating any 
immediate relaxation of import control 
or other wartime measures controiling 
the supply and distribution of com- 
modities. 

Indications of the trend toward the 
colony's prewar pattern of foreign trade, 
particularly with respect to imports, be- 
came more apparent with the cessation 
of hostilities in the Far East. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The foreign trade of British Guiana 
during July, August, and September, with 
respect to imports and exports, was 
characterized by a substantial decline in 
dollar value. Exports of domestic prod- 
uce, which approximated $6,300,000 dur- 
ing the last quarter of 1944, and $5,468.,- 
100 and $5,739,475, respectively, in the 
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Resumption of Travel and Maintenance Grants to U. S. Citizens 
for Study in the Other American Republics 


The Department of State announces the resumption, on a limited basis, of 
the program of travel and maintenance grants to assist United States grad- 
uate students to undertake academic studies or research in the other Ameri- 
The United States Office of Education and the State Depart- 
ment are cooperating in the administration of this program. 

These grants will be awarded to qualified candidates to supplement per- 
sonal funds or funds they may expect to receive through fellowships or other 
assistance from universities or research councils or other qualified organi- 
zations in the United States or the other American republics. 
provide travel and maintenance in accordance with predetermined cost esti- 
Preference will be given to the travel-grant aspect of the program. 

Candidates must hold a bachelor’s degree or its equivalent and must be 
engaged in or recently have completed graduate study. 
have a good working knowledge of the language of the country in which 
Projects will be considered with reference to 
their usefulness in the development of broader understanding between the 
United States and the other American republics, and should be sponsored by 
appropriate university or college authorities. 
preference will be given to honorably discharged veterans of World War II 


Application blanks may be obtained from the American Republics Sec- 
tion, Division of International Educational Relations, United States Office 
of Education, Federal Security Agency, Washington 25, D. C., and should be 
returned to that office not later than March 15, 1946. 
announcement of recipients of grants can be made by May 1, 1946. 


Successful candidates will be expected to remain in residence for the pur- 
pose of study or research for at least 6 months. 
minimum of 6 months and a maximum of 1 year. 


cumstances grants may be renewed, provided funds are available. 


They will 


They must also 


Other things being equal, 


It is hoped that 
Travel 


Grants will be valid for a 
Under exceptional cir- 
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first and second quarters of 1945, de. 
clined to $4,432,947 during the thirg 
quarter of 1945. 

Although greater than the volume of 
imports during the fourth quarter of 
1944, the value of all commodities im. 
ported during the third quarter of 1945 
(totaling $4,918,481) represented a de. 
cline to less than the value of commodj- 
ties imported during the first and second 
quarters of 1945 when imports approxi. 
mated $4,920,879 and $5,691,207, respec. 
tively. Imports in the 9-month periog 
ended September 30, 1945, approxi- 
mated $15,530,567, compared with $17,- 
835,937 during the corresponding period 
of 1944. 

FINANCE 


The position of the colony with respect 
to collections of budgetary revenue dur- 
ing the first 6 months of the current year 
was favorable. Total revenue for the 
calendar year 1945 was estimated at $11,. 
181,939, of which $4,347,512 was collected 
by June 30, 1945. 

Receipts from customs duties, one of 
the major sources of colonial revenue, 
during the first half of 1945 were $239,461 
less than those collected during the cor- 
responding period of 1944. The greatest 
decline in percentage was reflected in 
revenue from export taxes, which 
dropped approximately 40 percent. The 
decline was attributable chiefly to the 
decrease in shipments of bauxite. 

Bank clearings for the third quarter 
of 1945 totaled $8,680,825, compared with 
$9,732,548 for the second quarter of 1945. 
The declining trend in bank clearings 
reflected to some extent the gradual de- 
cline in the amount of money in circu- 
lation within the colony. 

The Legislative Council approved the 
use of $500,000 on development and wel- 
fare projects pending reimbursement 
from funds to be provided under the 
Development and Welfare Act. 


FOODSTUFFS 


Further modifications of the govern- 
mental program of subsidization of cas- 
sava, cassava flour, and condensed milk 
(also kerosene) were effected during the 
third quarter of 1945. 

Governmental purchases of ground 
provisions and plantains during July, 
August, and the first 3 weeks of Septem- 
ber were estimated to exceed 2,600,000 
pounds. Plantains and cassava were 
available in quantities more than suffi- 
cient to meet domestic requirements. Of 
the 436,000 pounds of cassava purchased 
by the government produce depot during 
August, it was estimated that the govern- 
ment was forced to sell 100,000 pounds 
as low-grade produce to prevent an ex- 
cess on the market. Sweetpotatoes, how- 
ever, were scarce, and it was not 
anticipated that the supply of sweet- 
potatoes would be improved until the 
crop was harvested in November. 

The quantity of pulses offered to the 
government central depot during the 
third quarter of 1945 was insufficient to 
meet domestic demands. The seasonal 
drop in the amount produced, however, 
was offset to some extent by the existence 
of fairly adequate stocks of Vita peas 
held by the government depot and local 
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merchants. Sales of Vita peas and 
plack-eyed peas by the government depot 
during the first 3 weeks of September 
totaled 10,217 pounds and 6,985 pounds, 
respectively. 

No noticeable change in the situation 
regarding leafy vegetables occurred dur- 
ing the third quarter. Supplies of pump- 
kins and squash continued to be available 
in considerable quantities. 


BLACK MARKET 


Several instances of black marketing 
were reported. Among foodstuffs, split 
peas retailed at 16 cents per pint, against 
the maximum ceiling price of 9 cents per 
pint; salt fish, controlled at 17 cents per 
pound, sold at 24-28 cents; and butter, 
$1.20 per pound, against a controlled 
selling price of 97 cents. A flourishing 
plack market existed in automotive and 
bicycle equipment and parts. The sup- 
ply of such items was exceedingly small 
during the war, and although imports of 
these commodities improved materially 
with the end of the war, the supply re- 
mained inadequate to meet normal re- 
quirements. 

Enforcement of price-control regula- 
tions was responsible for 1,030 price-con- 
trol cases and 732 convictions during 


* the first 8 months of 1945, and a total of 


$5,093 was collected in fines for violations 
of price-control regulations. 


MINING 


Mining operations for bauxite during 
July, August, and September, although 
reflecting a slight retrenchment com- 
pared with the preceding 3 months, were 
more active than during the 6-month 
period October 1944 to March 1945. 
Shipments of bauxite during the third 
quarter totaled 233,530 long tons, valued 
at $1,117,643, compared with 359,421 long 
tons in the second quarter of 1945. A 
total of 647,704 long tons, valued at 
$3088 308, was shipped during the first 
9 months of 1945, compared with 793,921 
long tons, valued at $4,958,576, during 
the corresponding period of 1944. 

Exportations of gold during the third 
quarter rose to 2,349 ounces, valued at 
$77 679. 

The position of the diamond industry, 
third in importance among the mining 
activities of the colony, remained rela- 
tively stable during the first 9 months 
of the current year. Of the 11,805 carats 
exported during the period January 1 to 
September 30, 1945, 9,142 carats were 
consigned to the United Kingdom and 
2,371 carats to the United States. 


Cost or LIVING 


Indexes of the cost of living released 
Tecently by the Department of Labor 
indicated that the average level of retail 
prices of foodstuffs was approximately 2 
percent higher during August than that 
recorded for July. The increase in the 
cost of foodstuffs was believed to be due 
to the increases in the retail prices of 
flour and bread, the controlled maximum 
retail prices being increased during July, 
and to the increased cost of fresh fish. 
the price of which is controlled by a 
Marginal system. Statistics revealed a 
slight reduction in the average level of 
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abandoned because of the war. 


attraction for tourists. 
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Panama Plans for Tourist Trade 


Plans for transforming the San Blas Islands into a tourist center for the 
Postwar cruise trade have been discussed with the President of Panama by 
a committee representing the Panama City and Colon Chambers of Com- 
merce, according to the Panamanian press. Ideas for an Atlantic coast- 
wise tourist trade as well as the possibility of establishing a tourist hotel 
and other attractions in the San Blas archipelago were advanced. 

It is reported that one private concern which operates a fleet of coastwise 
vessels in the interest of its fruit and dairy industries already has expanded 
its service to include cruise accommodations on a small scale, and one motor 
vessel is currently making weekly trips to San Blas. San Blas was a popu- 
lar tourist stop on the Caribbean cruise route of the Swedish-American 
liner Kungsholm in prewar years. A project for dredging the channel was 


The proposal of a group of local investors for conversion of Taboga Island 
into a tourist resort comparable to Vina del Mar in Chile and Mar del Plata 
in Argentina is also under consideration by the President of Panama. The 
project calls for the erection of a large modern hotel, including a casino, ball- 
rooms, and bath houses, and provision of other amusements as a special 


{See the article “Latin American Aspects of Postwar Tourism” in the January 12, 

















prices for clothing in Georgetown, but a 
slight increase in rural areas. Indexes of 
rent, fuel, and light remained stable 
during July and August; no significant 
change occurred during September. 


British Honduras 
Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Philippine Islands, Yugoslavia, Nor- 
way, and Certain British Territories 
Cease To Be Treated as Enemy Terri- 
tories.—The British Honduran govern- 
ment has announced that the Philippine 
Islands, Yugoslavia, Norway, and certain 
British territories shall cease to be 
treated as if they were enemy territory 
as from the date of The Trading with 
the Enemy (Enemy Territory Cessation) 


Item 
71. Milk: 
(a) Condensed (sweetened) 


(b) Other kinds 


78. Perfumery: 
(a) Including toilet preparations, not being 
perfumed spirits 
Cy TS a sia ai edit wns ech <entiniintakes aes 
107. All other articles not in this schedule (first 
schedule to the principal ordinance) particu- 
larly enumerated, or in the second schedule 
particularly exempted. 


To the second schedule of the tariff 
(duty-free items), the following item is 
added: 


54. Machinery (including parts thereof) 
imported for industrial enterprises. 


Prior to the preceding amendments, 
all preserved milk was dutiable under 
item 71 (a) and dentrifrices were dutia- 
ble as perfumery at the rates shown un- 
der item 78 (a). Prior to this ordinance, 
item 107 was an un-numbered item. 
Previcusly, industrial machinery was 
subject to various rates depending upon 
its use. 


Order, 1945, for the respective countries, 
issued by the Governor on December 28, 
1945. 


British West 


Indies 
Tarif{fs and Trade Controls 


Grenada Amends Import Duties on 
Several Commodities.—Grenada, B. W.I., 
has amended its import duties on milk, 
perfumery, and dentrifrices according to 
Ordinance No. 6 of 1945, published in the 
Official Gazette of November 24, 1945. 
The ordinance was passed by the Legis- 
lative Council on October 17, 1945. 


The amended rates of duty are as 
follows: 


British 
Preferential 
Tariff General Tariff 
inthis: 2s. per case not exceeding 
48 pounds. 
10 percentad va- 15 percent ad valorem. 
lorem. 


20 percent ad va- 30 percent ad valorem. 


lorem. 

15 percentadva- 22% percent ad valorem. 
lorem. 

15 percent ad va- 2214 percent ad valorem. 
lorem. 


Canada 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Change of Price Policy Concerning Im- 
ports from Europe and Asia.—The bar- 
ring of imports into Canada from Euro- 
pean and Asiatic countries because of 
their high price level in comparison with 
the lower domestic price ceilings has been 
eliminated by a new import policy an- 
nounced by the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board. As from January 21, 1946, 
imports entered at customs from such 
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records. 


Airlines’ expanding foreign routes. 





| El Paso. 


rare rose oil and tobacco samples; 


product. 





New Peaks Hit by International Air Express 


International air express rounded out 1945 by smashing numerous business 


The Air Express Division of Railway Express Agency says an all-time | 
high was established for volume of shipments handled in 1 year, with a grand 
total of 324.461, marking a 30.5 percent rise over the 248,541 reported in 1944. 
This international air traffic was handled by the Agency for Pan American 

| World Airways, Braniff Airlines, and American Airlines System. 

| recently announced coordination of facilities by American and the Agency, | 
international air express and air freight has been made available to domes- 

tic shippers at 23,000 points throughout the country and cities on American 


Charges paid by shippers on last year’s traffic amounted to $1,499,947 as 
compared with about $801,000 for 1944. This constitutes a 41.2 percent gain. 

A record-toppling monthly average of 27,035 shipments was handled dur- 
ing 1945 as against the former all-time high of 20,700 in 1944 

Another record fell when December hit a new peak with 36.725 shipments 
to score a 36.7 percent gain over the same month in 1944. 
month amounted to $133,271, a 49.9 percent increase for the month. 

Throughout the course of the year, outgoing traffic maintained a more 
than 2-to-1 balance over incoming traffic. 
calculations are Miami, New York. New Orleans, San Francisco 
Seattle, Fort Worth, San Antonio, Los Angeles, Brownsville, 


Featuring the international air traffic during the year were the following: 
The first Soviet commercial air-express shipment to Seattle, 
nearly 1,100 sexed leghorn pullet baby 
chicks from New Paltz, N. Y., to Habana, Cuba; a ton of mining replacement 
parts from New York to Botwood, Newfoundland, to keep an essential mine 
in production; 11,000 pounds of ball bearings from a U. S 

to its plant in Degenham, England; 1,500 sets of false teeth monthly to 
Central and South America; about 
express shipment from Buenos Aires, marked mysteriously “Hydroxymercuri- 
propanolamide Orthocabosyphenoryacetique,” 


60.000 Easter lily 


Under a | 


Revenue for the 


Airport cities included in these 
Mills Field) , 
Laredo, and 


consisting of 


motor company 
buds: and an air- 


identified as a chemical 











countries are no longer required to con- 
form to the domestic price ceilings, but 
are given the benefit of special mark-ups 
high enough to facilitate trade. 

The countries affected by the change 
of policy are: in Europe, the United King- 
dom (including Northern Ireland), 
France, Belgium, the Netherlands, Nor- 
way, Luxemborg, Poland, Greece, Yugo- 
slavia, Albania, Soviet Russia, and 
Czechoslovakia; and in Asia, China, Brit- 
ish India, Burma, and Ceylon. Goods to 
which the procedure applies will be re- 
quired to be identified as to country ol 
origin when offered for sale. Goods eli- 
gible for subsidy payments or goods being 
bulk-purchased by the Commodity Prices 
Stabilization Corporation, Ltd., will not 
be covered. 

It is expected that the imports affected 
by the change of policy will be for the 
most part specialty goods which have not 
been available for some years. Insofar 
as they compare with domestic goods still 
under price ceilings, or with imports 
from countries such as the United States 
which are still required to conform to the 
domestic price ceilings, they will of 
course have to meet competition on a 
price basis. The Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board believes that the new pro- 
cedure will not result in any effective 
increase in the cost of living. 

Ceilings Suspended for 300 Domestic 
Items.—The Board has also released ex- 
perimentally from price ceilings, as from 
February 1, a list of about 300 domestic 
articles and services. The goods covered 
are individual items in a wide range of 
commodity classifications, including the 


following which are likely to be of special 
interest to exporters: 
Aircraft and complete | ; artificial flow- 
ok l d pamphlets, but 
l post cards, greet- 
ing cards and similar artisti 
cards lder 
cosmeti 


not incluc 


fluids and polishes 

; and perfume 

| r dentifrice 

a patent 





drugs I I ry d medicine 
hops; dessicate nd whole coconut; horse- 
radish k ut live oil; fruit 
candied sulfured; games y 

nd dol cluding watches and 
clocks; razor blade troy hones and 
sharpeners pipe nd cigarette paper 
bacco, cigars, and ¢ ette womer! mill- 
inery; vari used (bu scray good 
including machine tool heet metal, and 
woodworking machines industrial sewir 
machines clothing; cameras and photo- 
graphic equipment, and bottles for beer, wins 
and spirits, food prod S, pharmaceutical 
and toilet good 


It was emphasized by the Government 
that this relaxation of the price control 
the first of major import since the es- 
tablishment of control in December 1941, 
“represents no weakening in the Govern- 
ment’s intention of preventing inflation.’ 
The goods and services affected were se- 
lected on the basis of available supply 
and the ceilings suspended rather than 
revoked to permit ready reimposition 
over any prices tending excessively up- 
ward. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


“Made in Canada” Ruling Affects 
Specified Precision-Tool Room Lathes.— 
A Canadian customs ruling, effective 
February 14, 1946, declares that pre- 
cision-tool room lathes, 16- and 18-inch 
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swing, to be of a class or kind made in 
Canada, according to Canadian Customs 
Memorandum Series D No. 51 of Janu- 
ary 24. 

The effect of the above ruling is to in- 
crease the duty on such imports from the 
United States from 10 to 25 percent ad 
valorem. 


Transport and Communication 


Projected Increase in Services of 
Trans-Canada Air Lines.—Trans-Can- 
ada Air Lines plan increases in domestic 
services and the inauguration of certain 
international routes allocated to Canada 
under the Bilateral Civil Aviation Agree- 
ment. Early in January 1946 the first leg 
of the fourth transcontinental frequency 
between Vancouver and Lethbridge was 
in operation, and the extension to include 
the Lethbridge-Winnipeg sector was ex. 
pected by the first of February, By 
April this schedule will be completed all 
the way across the Continent. The rout- 
ing will be Winnipeg-Armstrong-North 
Bay-Ottawa-Montreal, bypassing To- 
ronto in this particular flight. 

In the near future the company expects 
to begin the operation of the Vancouver 
Victoria, Seattle service, and services to 
Chicago and Cleveland are planned for 
about July 1 

The Canadian trans-Atlantic air-mail 
service, operated by Trans-Canada Air 
Lines, inaugurated on January 7, 1946, 
thrice-weekly service between Montreal, 
Canada, and Prestwick Airport in Scot- 
land, which is located approximately 5 
miles from the city of Ayr. 


Chile 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Crown Caps: Import Duty Temporarily 
Reduced.—The import duty in Chile ou 
crown caps, with or without cork, has 
been reduced from 1.50 to 1 gold peso per 
gross kilogram by Decree No. 411 of Jan- 
uary 15, effective for 1 year from the 
date of publication in the Diario Oficia) 
of January 25, 1946 


Chi 
sina 
Economic Conditions 


Recent reports from Taiwan (For- 
mosa), although fragmentary, begin to 
give a picture of economic conditions fol- 
lowing the conclusion of the war. Now 
officially referred to as Taiwan Province, 
the island's former Japanese administra- 
tion is being replaced by Chinese officials 
with little change, at least as yet, in the 
administrative pattern. Although there 
is no indication that ideographs will be 
changed, Chinese readings rather than 
Japanese will be followed for place names. 
Taihoku, for example, will be read in our 
alphabet as Taipei. This city presum- 
ably will continue to be the capital of 
Taiwan. 

Japanese administrative, judicial, and 
police officials in the higher grades have 
been removed, and are being replaced 
both by Chinese from the mainland and 
by Formosan - Chinese 2adio - broad- 
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casting facilities were taken over imme- 
diately by the Chinese, but Japanese 
newspapers continued to be published, 
under censorship. The policy concerning 
continued residence by Japanese in Tai- 
wan is not yet clear, but it is possible 
that a number may remain, either be- 
cause of their needed technical qualifi- 
cations or because they were private citi- 
gens not individually undesirable. 


BOMBING DAMAGE 


Bombing damage created serious eco- 
nomic difficulties in northern Taiwan, 
the first area occupied by the Chinese. 
Hospitals in the capital were damaged, 
also the water system, so that water had 
to be treated before drinking. Public 
health conditions have not greatly de- 
teriorated, however, and it is probable 
that they may remain for some time at 
least superior to those on the nearby 
mainland. 

Bombing damage combined with other 
factors to hinder the resumption of nor- 
mal economic activities. Important 
among these were the cessation of mili- 
tary demands, which had been the reason 
for existence of some industries; the 
shortage of consumer goods, partly due 
to the lack of shipping; and the uncer- 
tainty concerning Chinese policies. Tai- 
wan’s normal rice surplus is not in evi- 
dence, which may be attributed to the 
shortage of fertilizer, the displacement of 
labor into war industry, and the break- 
down of the Japanese system of official 
collection of the crop. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Lack of transportation almost isolates 
Taiwan, at least temporarily. The United 
States Air Transport Command had in 
November 1945 a triweekly service by 
C-47 aircraft with Shanghai, but no ship- 
ping was available. Without this, Tai- 
wan’s foreign trade, which was large in 
prewar years and in per capita terms the 
highest in the Far East, cannot be re- 
vived. Railway roadbeds and bridges 
were in a satisfactory condition in the 
Taipei area, but the amount of rolling 
stock remaining was small, and there 
was a similar lack of automotive vehicles 
and equipment for highway transporta- 
tion. Telephone service was available in 
Taipei, and radio telegraph communica- 
tions to the mainland were satisfactory. 


TAIWAN CURRENCY 


Yen issued by the Bank of Taiwan and 
by the Bank of Japan continued to be 
recognized as acceptable currency until 
early November when the Bank of Japan 
yen were banned. Chinese National Cur- 
rency had not yet been introduced, and 
the comparatively limited numbers of 
American military personnel in Taiwan 
obtained local currency at the official rate 
of 15 yen to 1 United States dollar. 

At that rate of exchange living costs 
were reportedly high, and inflation in 
Taiwan was gaining momentum. It was, 
however, not nearly so serious as on the 
Mainland, and Taiwan remains an area 
of much less inflation. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Surtares and Other Charges Additional 
to Import Duties—Revised regulations 
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for the consolidated tax, which is im- 
posed additionally to import duties on a 
few commodities, were issued by the Chi- 
nese Government November 19, 1945. 
Article 7 of the new regulations stated 
that certain imported commodities 
should be subject to the tax, payable in 
national currency. Valuation for pur- 
poses of this levy is based upon the cus- 
toms assessment, and the commodities 
taxed, together with current rates, are 
as follows: 

Cigarettes, cigars, and imitation to- 
baccos of foreign types, 100 percent ad 
valorem; leaf tobacco, cured, 30 percent; 
imported wines, spirits, and beer, 60 per- 
cent; matches, 20 percent; sugar, 25 
percent; and cotton yarn, 342 percent. 

It should be noted that the articles 
listed, when produced domestically, are 
subject to the consolidated tax at the 
same rates as for imported goods. As- 
sessed valuation of domestic goods sub- 
ject to the tax is based upon the quar- 
terly average wholesale prices in the 
market nearest the producing area. The 
regulations also provide that no tax is to 
be imposed by provincial, municipal, or 
other local authorities on commodities 
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on which the consolidated tax has been 
paid. 

Since the abolition of the wartime con- 
sumption tax, the consolidated tax is the 
only remaining national tax on imported 
commodities, additional to the several 
customs levies. These include the ini- 
port or export duties proper, levied at 
1934 rates (on an ad valorem basis), 
surtaxes for Flood Relief and for Reve- 
nue each amounting to 5 percent of the 
duty, and port charges which vary from 
port to port but which at Shanghai 
amount to 4 percent of the duty. Addi- 
tionally, of course, fees are collected by 
the customs authorities for examination 
and supervision of warehouses and ships, 
issuance of various permits, and similar 


Colombia 


Transport and Communication 


Trunk Railroad System Provided 
For. —The National Congress of Colom- 
bia passed a law in December 1945, pro- 
viding for the construction of a trunk 
railroad (the Ferrocarril Troncal del 
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The Industrial Reference Serv- 
ice, which was discontinued fol- 
lowing our entry into the war, was 
resumed early in 1945. As before, 
it is issued in parts, each covering 
a major industry or a group of 
associated industries. Coverage 
includes both foreign and domestic 
developments. 

It is issued in loose-leaf printed 
form and designed for filing in 
standard three-ring binders. 
Some are illustrated. 

Part 2, pictured above, deals 
with chemicals, drugs and phar- 
maceuticals. It is available on 
subscription or single copy basis; 
$2 a year, 5 cents a copy. Sub- 
scriptions may be entered with the 
Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C., or with any 
of the Department’s Field Offices, 








a list of which appears on the in- 
side front cover. Checks should 
be made payable to the Superin- 
tendent of Documents. 


The latest releases are listed 
below: 


VOLUME 3, PART 2 


No. 38. COLOMBIA: PHARMACEUTI- 
CAL REGULATIONS. 

No. 39. Nicotine and Nicotine Sul- 
phate. 

No. 40. Urea. 

No. 41. Anhydrous Ammonia. 

No. 42. Pyrethrum. 

No. 43. Sulphuric Acid. 

No. 44. DDT. 

No.45. The Vitamin Oil Trade. 
United States. 

No. 46. Cascara Sagrada. 

No. 47. Glycerine (Synopsis of Infor- 
mation). 

No. 48. Rotenone (Synopsis of Infor- 
mation). 

No. 49. Brazil's Plastic Industry and 
Market. 

No. 50. Cresols and Cresylic Acid 
(Synopsis of Information). 

No. 51. Naphthalene (Synopsis of In- 
formation). 

No. 52. Digitalis (Synopsis of Informa- 
tion). 

No. 53. Belladonna Leaves and Roots 
(Synopsis of Information). 

No. 54. Pharmaceuticals, Proprietary 
Medicines, Biologicals and 
Medicinal Chemicals — Re- 
public of Haiti. 

No. 55. Markets for Industrial Explo- 
sives, Fuses and Blasting 
Caps in Peru. 

No. 56. Peruvian Market for Copper 
Sulphate. 

No. 57. Peruvian Market for Calcium 
Arsenate. 

No. 58. Markets for Chemical Fertil- 
izers in Costa Rica. 

No. 59. Markets for Industrial Explo- 
sives, Fuses and Blasting 
Caps in Venezuela. 

No. 60. Balsam of Tolu (Synopsis of 
Information). 
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Occidente) from Ipiales in southern Co- 
lombia to Cartagena on the Caribbean 
Sea. A yearly sum of 10,000,000 pesos 
will be made available from a national 
railway fund to be set up, of which half 
will be for the construction of this rail- 
way, 2.000 000 pesos for the Ferrocarril 
Troncal del Oeste from Barbosa (San- 
tander) to Bucaramanga, 1.000,000 pesos 
for the stretch between Neiva (Huila) 
to Garzon (Huila), and 2,000000 pesos 
for the portion from Ibague (Tolima) to 
Armenia (Caldas). 

Construction of the Ferrocarril Tron- 
cal del Occidente was scheduled to begin 
in February 1946 in four departments 
simultaneously—Bolivar, Antioquia, 
Cauca, and Narino. The length of the 
line will be 1,500 kilometers. The Na- 
tional Government is authorized to make 
contracts with the respective depart- 
ments for the construction of their part 
of the line, as well as with private con- 
cerns if the departments prefer. 


Costa Rica 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Consumption Taxes Modified on Beer 
in Canton of Osa, Province of Puntare- 
nas.—The consumption taxes on beer 
acquired by patentees for consumption 
in the Canton of Osa, Province of Punta- 
renas, Costa Rica, have been changed to 
0.10 colon on each container of national 
or foreign beer holding one-half bottle, 
and 0.20 colon on each container holding 
one bottle, under provisions of Decree 
No. 28, published November 29, 1945. 
The former tax rates were 0.25 colon on 
each container of foreign beer and 0.10 
colon on each container of domestic 
beer. 

[For announcement of previous consump- 
tion taxes on beer see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of November 10. 1945.] 


Transport and Communication 


Tourist Cards for Costa Rica to be 
Issued to United States Citizens —Au- 
thority for the issuance to United States 
citizens of tourist cards. valid for 30 
days, has been given to Pan American 
Airways. No fee will be charged for the 
cards but the Costa Rican Government 
will collect 5 colones (about 90 cents) 
upon the departure of the tourist from 
Costa Rica. The traveler receiving a 
tourist card must have a valid passport. 


Cuba 


Commercial Laws Digests 


Decree Promulgated Granting a Series 
of Tax Benefits to War Industries.—In 
an effort to prevent the dissolution of 
industries which developed in Cuba dur- 
ing the war, the Cuban Government has 
promulgated Decree No. 4089 of Decem- 
ber 26, 1945, granting such industries a 
series of tax benefits for a 3-year period, 
beginning January 3, 1946. 

The benefits consist of exemptions 
from the taxes on capital and stock 
shares; exemptions from consular fees, 
customs duties, taxes, and surcharges 
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collectible at the customs on imports of 
raw materials provided that similar raw 
materials are not produced in Cuba; ex- 
emption from the 2 percent tax on ex- 
ports of money or its equivalent when 
used for payment of such raw materials; 
and from any taxes on raw materials 
produccd in Cuba. 

War industries are defined by Decree 
No. 4089 as those presently engaged in 
the production of manufactured or semi- 
manufactured articles not produced in 
Cuba prior to September 1, 1939. 


Ecuador 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Motorcycles, Power Tricycles, and Bi- 
cycles: Import Duties Reduced.—The 
Ecuadoran import duties on motorcycles, 
power tricycles, and bicycles have been 
reduced about 40 to 45 percent by an 
Executive decree of September 20, pub- 
lished in the Registro Oficial of October 
19, 1945. 

The new reduced rates of duty (old 
rates in parentheses) are as follows: 

Tariff item 707: Motorcycles, power 
tricycles, and bicycles, with two cylinders 
or less, and those for freight, 10 percent 
ad valorem (14 percent). 

Tariff item 708: Motorcycles, tricycles, 
and bicycles with internal-combustion or 
explosion engines, with more than two 
cylinders, also parts of any motorcycle, 
power tricycle, or bicycle, not specified, 
12 percent (17.5 percent) 


Egypt 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Time Limitation on In-Transit 
Goods.—The Egyptian Council of Minis- 
ters has established a 6 months’ limit for 
the transshipment of goods in Egyptian 
ports, according to a recent press report. 
After this period, goods in transit must 
be exported to their destination or, after 
30 days’ notice, the gocds will be con- 
sidered as imported into Egypt and they 
will be subject to prevailing laws 


Finland 


Exchange and Finance 


Temporary Changes in Fractional 
Currency.—A Finnish law of December 
28, 1945 (No. 1326), temporarily alters 
the fractional currency authorized in 
that country, during the period January 
1, 1946, to December 31, 1950. 

Larger coins are to be of aluminum 
bronze ‘composition by weight, 92 per- 
cent copper, 6 percent aluminum, and 
2 percent nickel). The denominations, 
with weights in grams in parentheses, 
are as follows: 20 Finnish marks (13), 
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10 Finnish marks (8), 
marks (4.5). 

Small denominations are to be of iron 
as follows (with weights in grams in 
parentheses): 1 Finnish mark (3.5) anq 
0.50 Finnish mark (2.25). 

The Minister of Finance may author. 
ize the coinage of 5 Finnish mark pieces 
of brass and of 1 Finnish mark and 0,50 
Finnish mark pieces in either brass or 
copper. 

Fractional currency is accepted by the 
Government and the Bank of Finland in 
unlimited amounts, but for payments to 
others it is not legal tender in excess 
of stipulated amounts. 

Government Guaranties Against For- 
eign-Exchange Losses Authorized.—The 
Finnish Government has been author. 
ized to give, to those who obtain foreign 
credits, State guaranties against for. 
eign-exchange losses up to a global sum 
of 2,000,000,000 Finnish marks, by a law 
of December 28, 1945, valid until the 
end of 1947, and published as No. 1272 
in Finland’s Forfattningssamling. 

Such guaranties will be extended 
where the person obtaining the credit 
places the foreign exchange proceeds at 
the disposal of the Finnish Government, 
or where the goods obtained through the 
credit are indispensable for the eco- 
nomic life of Finland or the livelihood 
of the population 


and 5 Finnish 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Delegation to Government of Author- 
ity for Protection of Exports.—A Fin- 
nish law of December 28, 1945 (No. 1289), 
effective from January 1, 1946, to Decem- 
ber 31, 1950, grants the Government 
extensive authority to take measures to 
protect Finnish export trade and to im- 
plement agreements concerning pay- 
ments. 

The law provides that in the event that 
iny foreign country hinders the exporta- 
tion of Finnish products thereto by in- 
‘reasing duties, by the introduction of 
special fees, by the limitation of imports 
or the right to procure foreign exchange, 
or by comparable measures, the Finnish 
Government may by decree apply 
measures Of similar kind and scope to 
imports from that country into Finland. 

The law further provides that when 
an agreement is made with a foreign 
country concerning the regulation of 
payments between Finland and that 
country, such agreement and the requi- 
site administrative provisions may be 
made effective by Government decree. 

Measures taken pursuant to the above 
authority are subject to review by the 
Parliament 

Conditional Centralization of Exports 
of Certain Products Authorized.—The 
establishment of centralized organiza- 
tions to handle Finnish exports of gran- 
ite, paving stones, berries, lichens, ants’ 
eggs, spools and bobbins, and compara- 
ble minor exports to countries subjecting 
Finnish export products to quotas or 
other restrictions, has been authorized by 
a law (No. 1290) of December 28, 1945, 
effective during the period January 1, 
1946, to December 31, 1950 

Such organizations have been created, 
by subsequent laws, for exports of gran- 
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ite, paving stones, lichens, agricultural 
products, ants’ eggs, and “spars” (wooden 
peams of light section) and similar items. 


French North 


Africa 


Economic Conditions 
SITUATION IN ALGERIA 


The most significant economic de- 
velopment in Algeria in the third quar- 
ter of 1945 was the continuation of the 
severe drought which began in Febru- 
ary. Largely because of this prolonged 
drought, Algeria has experienced one of 
the most disastrous agricultural seasons 
in its recorded history. Normally the 
third quarter of the year in North Africa 
is the period of harvest and is eagerly 
awaited by the people. The results of 
the last harvest, however, gave rise to a 
feeling of depression. A shortage of cer- 
tain seeds was also reported, which was 
to have been replaced by imports from 
the Middle East. Indeed, importation of 
foodstuffs remained of prime importance 
in Algeria’s struggle to improve general 
economic conditions. ‘ 

Meat supplies, however, were fairly 
plentiful largely because the drought 
continually forced more livestock on the 
market, though much of such meat was 
of extremely poor quality. Rationing of 
pread at the rate of 300 grams per per- 
son daily remained in force, and its re- 
tention as a feature of the country’s 
economy was regarded as a virtual ne- 
cessity. Milk was scarce and almost un- 
available for older children and for 
adults. Limited amounts of fruit and 
vegetables were produced in some areas 
but were totally insufficient to meet other 
than domestic demand. At times dried 
onions and sweetpotatoes were freely 
offered on the market but dates and figs 
were not to be found outside the black 
market, and then they were only of the 
poorest quality. Fresh fruits were never 
found in legitimate trade channels, al- 
though dried prunes, apricots, and ba- 
nanas were offered. The shortage of 
fresh fruit, owing to attempts by Al- 
gerian authorities to ship ever-increas- 
ing quantities of fresh dates, figs, and 
oranges to France, gave rise to increas- 
ing dissatisfaction on the part of the 
population, who are normally accus- 
tomed to a virtually unlimited supply of 
such products. 


AGRICULTURE 


Seasonal preparations for the au- 
tumnal sowing of cereals lagged, owing 
to difficulties encountered in the pro- 
curement of fuels and draft animals. 
Estimates were that the prepared acre- 
age would be only 40 percent of normal. 

A comparison between the 1944 and 
1945 grain harvests as shown in the fol- 
lowing table, reveals the ruinous effect 
of the drought on the 1945 cereal crop 
in Algeria. 


Quintals 
Grain 1944 1945 
Hard wheat___ 3, 965, 000 2. 180, 000 
Soft wheat__..______ 2, 143, 000 820, 000 
Barley... == Ss). 219. 000 1, 348, 000 
ea (*) 470, 000 


*Pigure unavailable. 
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The vintage fared somewhat better; 
the trade estimated in November a fair 
yield of 317,000,000 gallons. Stocks from 
earlier years amounted to about 200,000,- 
000 gallons. The 400,000,000 gallons 
probably available for export were needed 
to meet French and Belgian commit- 
ments, but cask shortages and lack of 
transport remained obstacles. 

The fig and date crops were said to 
be abundant, although quality varied. 
The citrus crop was below average quan- 
titatively and in size of fruit. 


INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY AND LABOR 


Mining activities in Algeria continued 
on a restricted scale because of the rise in 
production costs to a level higher than 
prices on world markets. As the in- 
dustry depends on export sales, the Gov- 
ernment General decided to embark on 
a policy of exploration and development 
rather than extraction, particularly as 
regards iron ore and base metals. Esti- 
mates during the third quarter placed the 
stocks of iron ore on mine floors at not 
more than 700,000 metric tons or about 
3 months’ export requirements under 
normal conditions. 

Textiles were still in short supply, and 
Algerian firms were continuing to ex- 
press keen interest in the procurement 
of United States goods. It is generally 
considered, however, that the lifting of 
import restrictions remains largely de- 
pendent on the ability of French industry 
to meet demand in this market. 

An increasingly militant attitude on 
the part of labor was in evidence. In an 
attempt to ameliorate labor conditions, 
a general wage increase of 30 percent was 
ordered at the end of August by admin- 
istration authorities. 

Labor continued to be scarce. In some 
specialized trades, skilled labor com- 
manded relatively high wages. In gen- 
eral, however, labor continued to lack 
efficiency. ‘ 
FOREIGN TRADE 


Imports of vitally needed food supplies 
and industrial materials such as wheat, 
coal, and petroleum products showed a 
substantial tonnage increase during the 
third quarter of 1945. 

The export trade of Algeria with for- 
eign countries followed in general the 
prewar channels, but trade with France, 
normally by far the principal market, 
remained at a very low level owing pri- 
marily to lack of ships. As more ships 
are brought into service it is believed that 
value and tonnage of French imports 
from Algeria will increase, especially 
with regard to wine which formerly was 
the largest item in the trade. 

The United Kingdom and the United 
States continued to lead the list of na- 
tions conducting trade with Algeria. 
During the quarter under review the 
leading items imported from the United 
States, in terms of tonnage, were coal, 
soft wheat, and petroleum products. 

The Bank of Algeria continued its pol 
icy of abstaining from publishing its 
regular statements, but it was generally 
believed that despite hoarding note cir- 
culation was below the figure of 32,000,- 
000,000 francs mentioned by government 
officials at the beginning of the year. 
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It was officially announced that as of 
November 15, 1945, notes of the Bank of 
Morocco would cease to be legal tender. 
In 1943, after the Allied landings, Moroc- 
can notes were made legal tender and 
had been circulating rather widely in 
Algeria. 

The Algerian Exchange Control Office, 
which had formerly depended directly 
on the Paris office, has been placed under 
the Inspector General of Finances of the 
Algerian Government General. It is ex- 
pected that many matters previously re- 
ferred to Paris will now be decided lo- 
cally, thus reducing delays in granting 
applications. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN FRENCH Morocco 


The outstanding economic develop- 
ment in French Morocco in the third 
quarter of 1945 was the increasing num- 
ber and boldness of complaints against 
government control, both by the Moroc- 
can businessmen against local control 
and by the Protectorate officials against 
French control. 

The actual results of the announced 
lifting of restrictions and a return to 
private trade have not been extensive. 
All purchases from the United States are 
still channeled through and controlled 
by the government, not only by the Pro- 
tectorate government but by the govern- 
ment authorities in continental France. 
All these controls have been confusing 
too and have caused much irritation 
among the Moroccan merchants, who 
found that in many instances their re- 
quests for import licenses or dollar ex- 
change were blocked for one reason or 
another by the Protectorate officials in 
Rabat. A new concern has had little 
chance to be permitted to engage in busi- 
ness and practically no chance of receiv- 
ing import licenses or dollar exchange. 

There is a widespread belief in French 
Morocco that this French control is being 
used to force Morocco to buy goods from 
France regardless of the large price dif- 
ferentials that usually exist. 


MANUFACTURING AND POWER 


There was little change in the pro- 
duction of manufactured goods from that 
reported in the second quarter of 1945. 
Electric current continued to be strictly 
rationed and subject to frequent inter- 
ruptions and break-downs. The cold- 
storage plants at Casablanca and Fedala 
continued to function and the ice plant 
at Casablanca was able to increase its 
daily output from 26 tons to more than 
30 tons. The cement factory at Casa- 
blanca, the only one in Morocco, con- 
tinued operation with a monthly output 
of between 4,000 and 5,000 tons. The 
U. S. Army sharply curtailed its pur- 
chases of cement, taking only 150 tons 
in September. As it has been the largest 
user of cement for the past 2 years, tak- 
ing as much as 3,000 tons monthly, a 
greater amount of cement became avail- 
able for civilian use than there had been 
for some time. 


MINERAL PRODUCTION 


French Morocco’s total production of 
dried raw phosphates reached 469,386 
metric tons in the third quarter, which 
reflected a fairly steady improvement 
over the totals for the first and second 
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quarters of 315,354 and 380,725 metric 
tons, respectively. This increased rate of 
output may be regarded as a distinct 
achievement, but it was far from a 
realization of the goal of 2,600,000 tons 
for 1845 which had previously been set. 

Coal production did not show the con- 
tinued improvement that had been ex- 
pected. Approximately 171,500 metric 
tons of semianthracite were produced at 
Djerada in the first 9 months of 1945, 
however, compared with an estimated 
103,000 metric tons during the corre- 
sponding period of 1944. There was not 
much change during the quarter in the 
production of other minerals, with the 
notable exception that production of 
lead ore increased to about 1,450 metric 
tons per month. 


CONSTRUCTION 


There was very little new construction 
for commercial or manufacturing pur- 
poses during the third quarter. Repairs 
were made to existing installations, and 
a good deal of work was done on the 
roads. Several new industrial plants 
were scheduled for erection, materials 
permitting. Among these were an oil 
refinery and a cotton-spinning plant of 
some 20,000 spindles. 


TRANSPORTATION 


The motor truck pool of Morocco has 
been taxed to the limit to move the large 
quantities of grain that have been arriv- 
ing from overseas. Most of these 
vehicles are old, and it is doubtful that 
more than 70 percent are in actual 
running order at any one time. 

The lack of electric current forced the 
railways to reduce slightly the number 
of trains daily. During the first 6 months 
of 1945 about 77,400 wagons were loaded 
and moved, carrying 1,252,000 tons of 
cargo. It is estimated that 10 percent of 
the total park of freight cars were laid 
up during the period. However, mili- 
tary traffic, which a year earlier was 50 
percent of the total traffic, had dropped 
to not more than 20 to 25 percent of the 
total. 


EMPLOYMENT AND LABOR CONDITIONS 


Employment in French Morocco con- 
tinued at its previous high level through- 
out the quarter, except for agricultural 
employment, which suffered not only 
from the normal seasonal decline of the 
dry months preceding the fall rains, but 
even more from the effects of the pro- 
longed drought and the resulting deple- 
tion of all reserves in the agricultural 
regions. The tendency of rural labor to 
migrate to more favored regions and to 
the cities, however, which was quite 
perceptible earlier in the summer, ap- 
peared to have been checked by the dis- 
tribution of grain received mainly from 
America. 

European labor continued to be in 
steady demand. Returning soldiers were 
easily absorbed in agricultural as well 
as commercial and industrial occupa- 
tions, and employers appeared anxious 
to have them released as rapidly as pos- 
sible. 

The third quarter of 1945 was a period 
of active but peaceful progress on the 
part of organized labor. Aside from the 
principal activities of wage negotiations 
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and organization the unions carried for- 
ward a number of secondary programs, 
such as the expansion of union-spon- 
sored cooperatives at Casablanca and 
Rabat, and the purchase of the daily 
newspaper Petit Morocain. 

In the field of labor legislation the 
most significant developments during the 
third quarter were the appearance of the 
new government salary scales, and 
amendments and additions to the laws 
on workmen’s compensation. The gov- 
ernment also continued its efforts to re- 
vise the salary structure in private em- 
ployment on an _ industry-by-industry 
basis. 

CROPS AND CROP MOVEMENTS 


In the third quarter of 1945 French 
Morocco began to overcome the threat 
of widespread starvation caused by the 
drought of the preceding winter and the 
consequent crop failures. Shipments of 
wheat continued to arrive at a rate in 
excess of 100,000 tons monthly and the 
Protectorate government managed to do 
a creditable job of distribution despite 
the grave handicaps imposed by lack of 
transport and storage and unloading 
facilities. Famine conditions were still 
reported in some regions, but the gov- 
ernment believed that the danger of mass 
starvation was over and that with a nor- 
mal winter rainfall the food situation 
would be approximately normal after 
the next harvest in June 1946. 

During the third quarter of 1945, 256,- 
622 metric tons of grain arrived in 
French Morocco, the United States sup- 
plying 168,237 and Canada contributing 
88,385 metric tons. 

It was expected that seed requirements 
would be met for soft and hard wheat, 
although a deficit in barley seed re- 
mained a possibility. The work-animal 
situation remained serious, owing to 
weakening of the animals by the lack of 
feed. 

It seemed probable that French Mo- 
rocco would harvest enough grain to take 
care of its needs provided there is normal 
rainfall. 


PRICE MOVEMENTS—COST OF LIVING 


All trade continues to be subject to 
the rigid controls instituted during the 
war. The price at which goods may be 
sold, both wholesale and retail, is set by 
the government. As shipments of mer- 
chandise arrive from France or other 
countries the government issues instruc- 
tions as to the profit to be made, and 
often designates the distributors to 
whom it is to be sold. Although the 
“groupements” (obligatory trade associa- 
tions with government officials in charge) 
have been abolished, they have been re- 
placed by trade associations through 
which the government operates and the 
controls remain very much the same. 
The items which the country wants most, 
such as grains, cloth, sugar. and coffee 
are under direct government control and 
are distributed to the members of the 
trade associations according to a fixed 
scale. Thus it remains almost impossible 
for a new person or firm to enter these 
trades. 

Despite government controls, the black 
market has remained active. It is esti- 
mated that more than 50 percent of 
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foodstuffs and fabrics sold during the 
third quarter of 1945 were sold in the 
black market. While the government. 
controlled price remained the normal 
price, the black-market price was often 
the prevailing one. 

The following price indexes published 
by the Protectorate government in July 
1945 give some idea of the rise in living 
costs: 

Price Inderes in A pril 
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The demand for credit was extremely 
limited during the quarter under review. 
All foreign exchange and commercial] 
transactions remained under government 
auspices. In the few cases where the goy- 
ernment approved dollar exchange for 
outside purchases, it received cash pay- 
ment in francs at the then fixed rate of 
50 francs to $1. 

Little progress was reported in the re- 
turn to private trade. In general, gov- 
ernmental restrictions on trade, difficul- 
ties in obtaining dollar exchange, and 
licenses for import and export made con- 
ditions extremely unfavorable for the es- 
tablishment of enterprises with foreign 
capital. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Cereals and Edible Pulse: 1945 Crop 
Requisitioned and the Threshing, Cir- 
culation, and Stocks Regulation in 
Tunisia.—The entire 1945 crop of cereals 
and edible pulse was requisitioned in 
Tunisia, and the threshing, circulation, 
and stocks of such products were regu- 
lated, by an order of May 19, 1945, pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel Tunisien of 
May 29. 

The following cereals and pulse are 
regulated by this order: Hard and soft 
wheat; barley: oats; sorghum (white 
dari); maize; beans ‘‘“‘feves” and “fever- 
oles”); chickpeas; lentils; and round 
peas. 

Products Necessary for Agriculture: 
Reorganization of Allotment and Com- 
mittee Dissolved in Tunisia.—The Com- 
mittee for Allotment of Products Neces- 
sary for Agriculture in Tunisia was 
dissolved, effective June 1, 1945, and the 
allotment of such products was reorgan- 
ized, by an order of May 24, 1945, pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel Tunisien of 
May 29. 

The allotment of products necessary 
for agriculture was to be carried out 
under the following conditions: 

A commission has been established 
under the Direction of General Economy, 
charged with giving its advice on (1) the 
allotment of disposable quotas of prod- 
ucts necessary for agriculture among the 
various categories of utilizers; and (2) 
the rules of distribution among interested 
farmers of such products placed at the 
disposition of each category of utilizers. 
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The Cooperative Centrale des Agricul- 
teurs and the Cooperative Agricole Tuni- 
sienne were authorized to carry out the 
distribution of the quotas of products in- 
tended for agriculture and placed at 
their disposition, under the conditions 
fixed in each case by decision of the Di- 
rector of General Economy, upon advice 
of the above commission. 

This distribution is made among ap- 
proved farmers, who are members or not, 
under the conditions specified, at prices 
not exceeding in any case the prices fixed 
for retail trade. 


Greece 


Transport and Communication 


Restoration of Telephone Services.— 
After several years’ interruption, civilian 
telephone communications between the 
cities of Athens and Salonika, Greece, 
have been restored, according to Decem- 
ber press reports. 

Before the war there existed 29 circuits 
between Athens and Salonika, of which 
only 14 were in normal use. The British 
military authorities use 3 of the 6 circuits 
which have again been put into service 
and the Greek Government and the 
Greek Telegraph Service use 1 circuit 
each, leaving 1 which may be used by the 
public when not needed for official 
requirements. 


Guatemala 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Alcohols and Alcoholic and Fermented 
Beverages: Municipal Taxes Increased.— 
The Guatemalan Government increased 
the total amount of the internal taxes 
on alcohols and alcoholic and fermented 
beverages by Legislative Decree 194, 
issued November 17, 1945, published in 
the Diario de Centro America of Novem- 
ber 30, 1945, and effective on the day fol- 
lowing its publication, retroactive so that 
stocks on hand amounting to 50 liters 
were subject to the new taxes. 

The preceding municipal and fiscal 
taxes were abolished, and the new single 
fiscal taxes represent increases over the 
earlier rates combined. The new rates 
of taxes, with previous rates in paren- 
theses, in quetzales per liter, are as fol- 
lows: on alcohols of 88° Gay-Lussac, 1.55 
(0.90 fiscal and 0.10 municipal) ; on po- 
table alcohols, 0.80 (0.36 fiscal and 0.04 
municipal) ; on domestic beers, 0.10 (0.04 
per liter on the beer, and 0.02 on each 
container of one-half liter or less) 


Iraq 


Transport and Communication 


Air Line Inaugurated.—Arrangements 
were completed in December for the in- 
auguration of the Iraqi State Airline, the 
first national aviation company to be 
chartered in the country. It is a sub- 
sidiary of and will be operated and 
financed by the Iraqi State Railways. 
Technicians will be obtained on a loan 
basis from the British Overseas Airways 
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Corp., which organization has under- 
taken to train Iraqi technical staff for 
this service. Planes will be rented from 
the BOAC. 

The Iraqi State Airline has been 
granted the privilege of using the fa- 
cilities of the Baghdad and Basra air- 
ports, the Iraqi Royal Air Force air- 
drome at Mosul, and the landing fields at 
Kirkuk, Erbil, Amara, and Kut. Main 
stops will be the first three cities named, 
while intermediate stops may be made 
at the others mentioned. 

Passenger and air-mail service was 
scheduled to begin early in 1946. 

It is expected that the services will be 
extended to adjacent and to Near East- 
ern countries. This would require the 
use Of heavier planes than those to be 
used initially. 

The question of conditioning Iragi air- 
dromes to service international air traf- 
fic is not contemplated in the present 
plan. The cost of such a project is esti- 
mated at about 1,000 090 dinars ($4,042,- 


.e Italy 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Coffee Prohibited in Gift Parcels to 
Italy.—Effective from January 1, 1946, 
by a ruling of the Italian Government, 
coffee may no longer be included in gift 
parcels to Italy, according to a cable- 
gram of January 29 from the U. S. Em- 
bassy, Rome. 


Transport and Communication 


Improvements in Telephone Circuits.— 
International as well as domestic tele- 
phone communications in Italy are being 
improved by the addition of new lines. 
In October 1945 direct lines had been 
established from Milan to Bologna and 
Florence and three circuits to Paris, 
France. 

In northern Italy a Traffic Department 
was created by the Ministry of Communi- 
cations in order to improve efficiency. 
This is an innovation in the Italian tele- 
phone field. Many telephone lines used 
by the Allies were turned over to the 
Italians for maintenance. 

In Lombardy, 81 percent of telegraph 
offices have been reconnected to the 
main network; in Liguria, 83 percent; 
and in the Venezia region 65 percent of 
the telegraph offices were in operation by 
December. The training school for re- 
cruits in the telegraph service has pro- 
duced satisfactory results in Lombardy. 


Madagascar 


Commercial Laws Digests 


Search for Certain Minerals No Longer 
Reserved to the Colonial Government — 
The search in Madagascar for industrial 
minerals such as quartz crystal, asbestos, 
bismuth, and corundum, which was pro- 
hibited provisionally by a decree dated 
March 22, 1945, is now permitted under 
authority of a decree dated August 20, 
1945, published in the Journal Officiel de 
Madagascar et Dépendances of October 
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20, 1945. The new decree repeals the 
earlier one, but research for radioactive 
minerals, continues to be reserved pro- 
visionally by the administration. 


New Zealand 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Unassembled Motor Vehicles: Licenses 
to Import from the United States and 
Canada.—The resumption of imports of 
unassembled motor vehicles into New 
Zealand from the United States and 
Canada, subject to availability of foreign 
exchange, was announced by the New 
Zealand Minister of Customs on January 
26, 1946. Licenses to import unassembled 
trucks are limited to 50 percent of the 
value of imports from each of those 
sources in 1938, while those for passenger 
cars have been fixed at 35 percent of the 
value of unassembled and 25 percent, by 
value, of assembled cars imported from 
each source in 1938. This means that 
imports of unassembled trucks into New 
Zealand from the United States in 1946 
may reach a total value of approximately 
$331,000, and of passenger cars about 
$428,000. The Minister stressed employ- 
ment in the assembly plants in the Do- 
minion as an important consideration in 
granting import permits. 

It was also announced that quotas for 
the United Kingdom for 1946 had been 
increased—unassembled truck chassis 
from 100 to 150 percent of the value of 
imports from that source in 1938 and un- 
assembled and assembled passenger cars 
from 75 to 110 percent and 75 to 100 per- 
cent, respectively, of the value of imports 
from the United Kingdom in 1938. All 
cars imported must be unassembled ex- 
cept on orders for assembled cars shipped 
before March 31, 1946. 


Philippine Islands 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Proper Use of Term “Subject to Draw- 
back” on Incoming Shipments.—Before 
the war occasional misuse of the term 
“subject to draw-back” on documents 
covering imports into the Philippines 
from the United States was likely to 
cause confusion and delay at the time of 
entry, particularly when accompanied by 
separate and apparently contradictory 
declarations that the shipments were not 
subject to draw-back of import duties. 
Although Philippine customs services 
may not as yet be fully reestablished, 
nor all prewar regulations strictly en- 
forced, careful attention to correct pro- 
cedures is highly advisable. 

Articles grown, produced, or manu- 
factured in the United States, upon 
which no draw-back of customs duties 
has been allowed or requested, are free 
of duty upon importation into the Philip- 
pines when shipped on a through bill of 
lading, according to section 12 of the 
Philippine Tariff Act of 1909 as amended. 
Therefore, a statement on any shipping 
document that a shipment is subject to 
draw-back automatically places the ar- 
ticles on the Philippine dutiable list, un- 
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less it is indicated to the satisfaction of 
the Philippine customs authorities that 
the term “draw-back” refers to a refund 
other than that of an import duty, such 
as the refund of some United States proc- 
essing tax or internal revenue tax. 

When in doubt, Philippine customs 
authorities in the past adopted the pro- 
cedure of requiring importers to file a 
letter guaranty containing the statement 
“subject to draw-back refers to United 
States processing tax only,’’ when the re- 
fund was in connection with a processing 
tax. This letter was substantiated by a 
notarized statement from the respective 
manufacturer containing the same dec- 
laration. 

To avoid confusion and possible delay, 
therefore, use of the term “draw-back”’ 
should be confined to references to draw- 
back of import duties only. If any return 
of United States taxes has been requested 
on products shipped to the Philippines, 
use of the expression “subject to refund 
of processing tax,” or other appropriate 
phrase should be made. The same pro- 
cedure is advocated for parcel-post or 
registered-mail shipments to the Philip- 
pines. 


Transport and Communication 


Services on Island of Samar.—The 
island of Samar, which lies between Lu- 
zon and Leyte in the Philippines, has no 
railways, but the highways in 1940 to- 
taled 682 kilometers with 310 kilometers 
rated as first class. On these highways 
in that year 174 motor vehicles, compris- 
ing 38 automobiles, 130 trucks, and 6 mo- 
torcycles were operated. 

The number of telephones in service in 
1940 was 17, with 149 kilometers of tele- 
phone lines. 


Portugal 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export Duties on Tin and Tungsten 
Revised and Reduced.—The Portuguese 
export duties on metallic tin, tin and 
tungsten ores and residues were revised 
and reduced by an order of the Minister 
of Economy, published in the Diario do 
Governo of December 18, 1945, and ef- 
fective immediately. 

The revised rates of duty are as fol- 
lows (former rates in parentheses) : 

Metallic tin, 142 percent ad valorem 
(1.41 gold escudos per kilogram), tin ore, 
15.75 gold escudos per metric ton (1.20 
gold escudos per kilogram), tungsten 
ore, 0.06 gold escudo per metric ton (30 
paper escudos per kilogram), tungsten 
ores residues, 0.06 gold escudo per metric 
ton (12 paper escudos per kilogram). 

Exportation of Tungsten Ore Again 
Permitted.—The exportation of tungsten 
ore from Portugal, under license, was 
again authorized by Portaria No. 11208, 
published in the Diario do Governo of 
December 21, 1945, and effective immedi- 
ately. Exporters are required to pur- 
chase from the Metals Export Regulat- 
ing Commission at least one-half of the 
quantity which they intend to export. 
This commission also issues the neces- 
sary export license. Exporters of resi- 
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dues of tungsten ore are not required to 
purchase any quantity from the com- 
mission. 

In making sales to exporters, the com- 
mission is authorized, at its discretion, 
to sell at the prices agreed upon between 
exporters and buyers. 

The domestic trade in tungsten ore is 
also freed of restrictions as to prices and 
the selection of buyer and seller. 

[The exportation and trade in tungsten 
ores had been prohibited by Decree Law No 


33707, announced in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of November 11, 1944.| 


Imports of Manioc Flour Subject to 
License.—The importation of manioc 
flour into Portugal was made subject to 
license by Portaria No. 11222, published 
in the Diario do Governo of December 28, 
1945, and effective immediately. 


Transport and Communication 


Service of Companhia de Transportes 
Aéreos.—Companhia de Transportes 
Aéreos (CTA), a privately financed con- 
cern which is to operate the first in- 
ternal air service in Portugal, has bought 
four British commercial planes, states 
the British press. The planes, the first 
British commercial planes to be exported 
since the war, left England for Lisbon 
on November 8, 1945. 

Lisbon is the headquarters for CTA, 
and the first route to be opened will be 
between Lisbon and Oporto. Passengers, 
freight, and newspapers will be carried 


Sierra Leone 


Economic Conditions 


New BoarpDs TO Frx WAGE SCALES 


The Wages Board Ordinance, published 
in the Sierra Leone Royal Gazette, No- 
vember 8, 1945, provides for the establish- 
ment of Wages Boards to fix minimum 
wages for workers in industries where 
employment conditions are believed to 
require them. Each board will consist 
of representative members, for both em- 
ployers and employees, and such other 
members as the Governor may appoint. 
The power to fix minimum wage rates 
will include the power to fix annual holi- 
days. 

The ordinance further provides that 
a Commissioner of Labor shall be ap- 
pointed by the Governor, together with 
such other labor officers as may be neces- 
sary, to carry out the provisions of the 
wage law. 


Cost oF Livinc DECREASES DuRING 1945 


The cost-of-living index figure on Sep- 
tember 30, 1945, was estimated to be 131 
percent over that of September 1939, ac- 
cording to a Gazette notice dated Novem- 
ber 2, 1945. This represents an increase 
since June 30, 1945, of 6 percent and a 
decrease since September 30, 1944, of 24 
percent. 


Exchange and Finance 


Expenditure of £2,312,074 Authorized 
for 1946.—An appropriation of £2,312,074 
for the year 1946 was recently author- 
ized by the Legislative Council of Sierra 
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Leone, according to the Sierra Leone 
Royal Gazette of December 13, 1945 
While the total appropriation is £29,099 
under the record sum authorized for the 
past year, expenditure on the regular 
services of the colony is budgeted at 
£1,961,854, an increase of more than 
£75,000 over last year’s record sum. 

The remainder of the 1946 appropria. 
tion is made up of the sum authorizeg 
on the railway account. Major items of 
expenditure provided for in the new 
budget include special miscellaneous 
services, £192,488; medical services 
£180,647; other miscellaneous services 
£125,260; public works, including extraor. 
dinary expenditure, £311,877; pensions 
and gratuities, £87,975; and public debt 
charges, £47,629. The inclusion in the 
budget of substantial appropriations for 
road transport, extraordinary works 
special forest services, town planning, 
and schemes approved under the Co. 
lonial Development and Welfare Acts 
indicates an early implementation of 
some of the development programs 
which have been planned for the postwar 
period. For these items a total of 
£308,248 is authorized. 


Uruguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Black Steel Wire: Included in the 
Raw Materials Section of Customs Tariff 
at Lower Rate of Duty.—The resolution 
of July 20, 1945, which included cold 
rolled wire with a maximum thickness of 
3 millimeters to be used in the manv- 
facture of keys to open tin cans, in the 
raw materials section of the Uruguayan 
import tariff at a rate of duty of 15 per- 
cent plus a surtax of 21 percent of a 
fixed official valuation of 6.50 pesos per 
100 gross kilograms and which exempted 
it from the 50 percent general increase 
in duty of 1942, has been revised to in- 
clude black steel cold rolled wire of a 
thickness ranging from 2 to 5 millime- 
ters, according to a resolution of No- 
vember 23, 1945, published in the Diario 
Oficial of January 15, 1946. 

The duty, including surtax, on this 
type of wire was formerly 52 percent of 
the official valuation of 6.50 pesos per 
100 gross kilograms plus the 50 percent 
general increase of duty of 1942. 

{For announcement of the resolution of 
July 20, 1945, see ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of September 29, 1945. See also FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of January 19, 1946, for 
tariff reduction on iron and steel wire.] 





Russians Find New Minerals 


Geological expeditions recently sent 
to Siberia have reported the discovery 
of deposits of disthene ‘kyanite), 4 
mineral used in the manufacture of re- 
fractory materials, the Soviet press 
states. The mineral was discovered in 
the vicinity of Oirot-Tura (the Altai 
Krai). 

Other studies have brought to light 
additional veins of bauxite in the region 
of the Salair bauxite deposits, Novosi- 
birsk Oblast, and new iron-ore deposits 
in the Gornaya Shoriya area. 
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(Continued from p. 19) 


though not abundant quantities, at re- 
tail prices controlled by the Government. 

On December 31, 1945, the Government 
jssued a decree imposing a graduated 
surtax on 1945 profits in excess of 800,000 
polivares, the proceeds of which, esti- 
mated in the neighborhood of 120,000,000 
polivares, are destined for (1) the financ- 
ing of low-cost housing projects, (2) the 
establishing of a national merchant ma- 
rine, and (3) the financing of industrial 
and agricultural development projects. 
The date of the decree and its applica- 
bility to 1945 profits came as a surprise 
to the large business interests, especially 
to the petroleum companies which will 
be among the heaviest taxpayers. 

The banking situation continued satis- 
factory during January, with collections 
easy. Bank credits continue readily 
available for sound commercial risks, al- 
though, owing to uncertainty in the con- 
struction industries, banks evidenced 
more caution in the matter of mortgage 
joans. Private-capital interests indi- 
cated a tendency toward caution in new 
investments until the effect of the new 
tax levy and other features of the Gov- 
ernment’s economic program can be 
analyzed thoroughly and understood. 
Cash reserves of the Federal Treasury 
on December 31, 1945, plus gold held in 
the Central Bank for Treasury account, 
totaled 232,620,336 bolivares, and addi- 
tional revenues of approximately 120,- 
000,000 bolivares are anticipated during 
March as a result of the surtax on 1945 
profits. Total reserves of gold and for- 
eign exchange held in Venezuela and 
abroad on December 31, 1945, reached 
the unprecedented total of $222,422,115. 

Activity in all projects under construc- 
tion was maintained during January, but 
there was a noticeable reduction in the 
initiation of new projects. A high level 
of public-works operations continued 
with some seasonal acceleration of activ- 
ity owing to the diminution of rains. A 
recent Government decree exempting 
from taxation for 5 years the incomes on 
low-cost housing initiated within the 
next 2 years promises to stimulate erec- 
tion of that type of structure. By a de- 
cree of January 18 the Government allo- 
cated 50,000,000 bolivares for an exten- 
sive program involving the erection in 
1946 of 4,000 low-cost houses for work- 
ers in the principal urban centers, and 
the purchase of additional sites for sub- 
sequent building programs; a commis- 
sion was appointed to edvise the Banco 
Obrero in carrying out th‘s project. The 
Government also is consulting private 
banks with a view to obtaining coopera- 
tion in the establishment of a national 
Mortgage bank to facilitate construc- 
ion activities. Such a bank would op- 
erate to facilitate the construction of 
housing for the middle class. 

Tariff changes during the month of 
January included a sharp reduction in 
the import duties on rolled oats, oats in 
grain, and certain paint solvents. The 
importation of butter was made subject 
to prior import license as a means of pro- 
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tecting the domestic dairy industry. A 
resolution of January 22 effected the re- 
organization of the Venezuelan Customs 
Tariff Board, the only change being the 
elimination of the authority to prescribe 
classifications and rates. The long- 
awaited revision of the Customs Law, 
which was scheduled to become effective 
on January 1, 1946, was declared inoper- 
ative pending a new revision to become 
effective during the month of January; 
as of January 30 the details of the revi- 
sion had not yet been made available to 
the public. 

Venezuelan import tonnage for the 
month of December is estimated at 63,600 
metric tons, as compared with 85,000 
tons in November: Cargo from the United 
States in December consisted of 53,600 
tons, pertinent items being cement, flour, 
steel, and iron products. Total import 
tonnage for 1945, now estimated at 
750,000 tons, exceeds the previous peak 
year of 1939 by approximately 20 percent. 

In accordance with the Government’s 
intention to reduce prices in the cost of 
living, certain measures were decreed in 
late December and during January. 
Among them were a graduated reduction 
in electric-light and power rates, and a 
reduction in rents on dwellings. Owing 
to relatively adequate supplies of drugs 
and pharmaceuticals, the Government is 
considering the elimination of price con- 
trols on those items. As a result, in part, 
of Government action and also of a 
slightly easier supply situation, the Cen- 
tral Bank’s general price index (1938= 
100) declined to 130.3 on December 31, 
as compared with 135.5 on November 30 
and 138.7 on June 30, 1945; the over-all 
reduction was brought about by pro- 
nounced recessions in the price indexes 
of construction materials, fuel, and elec- 
tric power. 

At the close of the year, the Govern- 
ment issued a decree prohibiting strikes 
or lockouts and requiring that all dis- 
putes be settled by conciliation or, fail- 
ing that ,by arbitratio nunder proce- 
dures established by the Ministry of 
Labor. 





Jap Surrender’s 
Effect on North 
China Industry 


(Continued from p. 13) 


employment in industry was above 1937 
levels—probably very much so. 


Disintegration at War's End 


Six weeks after the cessation of hostili- 
ties, most of the industries, particularly 
the large individual industrial plants, 
were shut down. The industrial labor 
force was largely paid off by the Japa- 
nese, with substantial food bonuses sup- 
plementing the cash dismissal pay, and 
laborers were widely dispersed. 

Raw-material stocks were far below 
the levels maintained by the Japanese or 
were virtually exhausted. Access to 
many raw materials such as cotton, wool, 
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Henry Chalmers (“Current Trends in 
Foreign-Trade Policies”). —See the Feb- 
ruary 9, 1946, issue of ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY. 


Frederick W. Hinke (“Jap Surrender’s 
Effect on North-China Industry”) .— 
Born Philadelphia, Pa. Hamilton College, 
A. B. 1922; U. S. Army 1918; appointed 
clerk in American consulate at San Luis 
Potosi February 15, 1923; vice consul at 
Antilla November 24, 1923; consular as- 
sistant January 7, 1924; to the Depart- 
ment of State April 19, 1924; Foreign 
Service officer, unclassified, July 1, 1924; 
vice consul at Canton February 25, 1926: 
consul at Canton July 24, 1930; at Mazat- 
lan July 11, 1932; at Swatow December 
21, 1933; at Tientsin July 30, 1936; sec- 
retary in the Diplomatic Service August 
17, 1937; consul at Shanghai September 
2 to December 7, 1941; to the Department 
June 3, 1942; second secretary and consul 
at Lima October 1, 1942; at Chungking 
July 4, 1945; now at Tientsin. 


Frances F. Miller (“Japan’s Export 
Vacuum: Who Can Replace It?’.—See 
the June 23, 1945, issue of this magazine. 





and tobacco from the hinterland was 
largely cut off on account of the disrup- 
tion of rail transportation on a scale not 
known in North China for decades. 

Japanese-developed outlets for many 
types of finished goods no longer existed. 
And. to all intents and purposes, whole 
categories of Japanese industries were 
dormant or completely dead. 


Rehabilitation Difficulties 


In the 6 weeks from October 1 to No- 
vember 15, 1945, Chinese officials of the 
National Government gradually arrived 
in North China, military requirements 
preventing their arrival in larger num- 
bers and more rapidly. They face a most 
complicated and difficult task in reas- 
sembling a highly complex machine, the 
characteristics of which are largely un- 
familiar to them—in fact, even its size 
and shape. 

Their task resembles that of an engi- 
neer called upon to put together from a 
large collection of individual parts a ma- 
chine he has never seen, for which no 
useful blueprint exists, and from which 
many essential components have been 
removed or destroyed. Moreover, it will 
be necessary for the Chinese to readapt 
the machinery, when finally recon- 


structed, to uses entirely different from 
those for which it was designed. 

While the task may not be impossible, 
it is evidently extremely formidable and 
will tax to a considerable degree the 
technical and managerial skill which can 
be mobilized to deal with it. 
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Chemicals 


CHEMICAL SUPPLIES IN BELGIUM 


The chemical supply situation in Bel- 
gium is not expected to present any par- 
ticular problem except in the case of 
dyes. It is hoped that dyes can be im- 
ported from the United States and the 
United Kingdom to replace those for- 
merly obtained from Germany. 

Gelatin and titanium dioxide have been 
in short supply, but there is no imme- 
diate shortage of gums and resins. 

Imports of phosphate rock and pyrites 
were satisfactory during the latter part 
of 1945, and it may be possible to export 
superphosphates in 1946. The situation 
in regard to potash and nitrates is the 
principal current fertilizer problem. Of 
the 100,000 metric tons of potash allo- 
cated for the coming season, 60,000 tons 
are to come from Germany and 40,000 
from France, which is the reverse of the 
prewar trade. There is still considerable 
doubt as to whether the 90,000 tons of 
nitrogen for the current fertilizer pro- 
gram will be obtained, since nitrogenous 
materials from both the United Kingdom 
and Chile have been found too expensive. 
It has been planned to increase the pro- 
duction of nitrogen in Belgium, but this 
will depend largely on the coal supply. 


BRAZILIAN IMPORTS 


Brazil’s imports of soda ash during the 
first 8 months of 1945 amounted to 20,496 
metric tons, valued at approximately 
$1,052,100, according to statistics of the 
Ministry of Finance. The United States 
supplied 8,141 tons, valued at $443,650. 

Imports of caustic soda during the 
period January to August 1945 totaled 
19.619 tons, valued at $1,713,550; the 
United States furnished 7,875 tons, valued 
at $823.850. 

Sodium bicarbonate imported during 
the period amounted to 3,070 tons, valued 
at $152,400, the United States supplying 
487 tons, valued at $29,300. 

Imports of calcium superphosphate 
during the period amounted to 8,754 
metric tons, valued at 7,240,000 cruzeiros, 
or approximately $362,000. The United 
States was the sole supplier. 


CANADIAN EXPORTS OF INORGANIC 
CHEMICALS 


Canadian exports of inorganic chemi- 
cals in the first 11 months of 1945 de- 
clined in value to $11,966,000 from $13,- 
549,000 (Canadian currency) in the like 
months of 1944, according to the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics. 

In this group, however, exports of soda 
products advanced considerably in value 
over those in the like period of 1944, the 
totals being $5,054,000 and $3,807,000. 
Exports of calcium compounds decreased 
in value, totals for the 11-month period 
of 1945 and 1944 being $3,781,000 and 
$5,485,000, respectively. 
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PHOSPHATE-ROCK PRODUCTION, FRENCH 
Morocco 


French Morocco’s production of phos- 
phate rock in the third quarter of 1945 
reached the highest level for the 9 
months, improvement having been steady 
since the low point in March. Output 
for the third quarter totaled 469,386 
metric tons, compared with 380,725 in the 
preceding quarter and 315,354 in the first 
quarter. Compared with the first 9 
months of 1944, the long-term improve- 
ment, however, is less marked, the totals 
being 1,165,465 for the period January- 
September 1945 and 1,131,657 for the like 
period of 1944. 

Although the current rate of produc- 
tion represents an achievement in the 
face of labor difficulties and shortages of 
coal and electric power, it is far from 
achieving the figure of 2,600,000 tons set 
for 1945. 


INDIA’S IMPORTS OF DYES 


India’s imports of dyes in the period 
April—September 1945 ‘the first 6 months 
of the current fiscal year) increased al- 
most 20 percent in value over those in the 





| Soya in Bread for French 
Cities 

| 

People in the large cities of 
| France, who have been the chief 
| sufferers from food shortages in 
| that country, are now getting soya- 
| enriched bread to furnish more 
| protein and calcium in which their 
diets are low, according to the Of- 
fice of Foreign Agricultural Rela- 
tions of the USDA. A recent order 
of the French Ministry of Food 
requires millers supplying large 
urban centers in France to add 5 
grams of soya flour to every 100 
grams of other flour used in a 
specified type of bread. Soya sup- 
plies in France are large enough to 
continue this addition of soya to 
bread for several months. Most 
of the soybeans were imported 
from the United States. 

The nutritional advantages of 
soybeans were not emphasized un- 
til last spring when diets were very 
short in protein and when im- 
ported meat, requested by the Min- 
istry, was not received. 

Soya products have not been 
popular in France—partly because 
the French are not familiar with 
their use, and partly because the 
Germans overpromoted them dur- 
ing the occupation. Fortunately, | 
the order came at the time when 
bread was removed from rationing, 
so that there was no complaint | 
about the addition of soya flour. 
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corresponding months of 1944, according 
to the foreign press. Totals are shown ag 
41,875,000 and 35,123,000 rupees, respec. 
tively. (One rupee=30.1215 cents.) 


SWEDISH SUPERPHOSPHATE INDUSTRY 


The Swedish superphosphate industry 
which normally is dependent on im. 
ported raw materials, was forced qd 
the war to rely on domestically pro. 
duced apatite and pyrites. Formerly gj. 
most all superphosphate used by Swedish 
agriculture was manufactured from 
phosphate rock imported principally 
from the United States, the Soviet 
Union, and North Africa, and pyrites jm. 
ported from Norway. 

Imports of phosphate rock dropped to 
8,543 metric tons in 1944 from 187,284 ip 
1939; none was received in 1943. Pro. 
duction of 20 percent superphosphate 
from domestic materials increased to 
199,400 tons during the period July 194 
to June 1944, compared with 139,700 tons 
during the preceding year. Despite this 
improvement, domestic production is 
still considerably below the 1938-39 fig. 
ure of 274,100 tons. 


PERUVIAN IMPORTS 


Peru’s imports of fertilizers in 1944 
declined substantially in value from those 
of the preceding year, the totals being 
7,100,000 and 10,000,000 soles, respec. 
tively, according to the foreign press. 

Peruvian imports of lead oxide (lith- 
arge) in 1944 dropped sharply in value 
from those of the preceding year, the 
totals being 1,600,000 and 9,400,000 sales, 
respectively, according to the same 
source. 


SPANISH PLANT To ExTrRACT SuGar From 
Woop 


A plant for the extraction of sugar 
from wood will be established in the 
region of Galicia in northern Spain, ac- 
cording to a foreign chemical magazine. 
It will cost 2,000,000 pesetas (10.95 paper 
pesetas=$1). 


U. K.’s IMPORTS OF BONES AND BONE MEAL 


United Kingdom imports of bones for 
fertilizer during the period 1938-44 fluc- 
tuated sharply, according to the British 
press. They amounted to 15,612 long 
tons in 1938 and to 19,000 tons in 194, 
but declined to 5,500 tons in 1941 and 
rose as high as 25,700 tons in 1942. The 
7-year average is equal approximately & 
imports in 1938. 

Supplies were far from meeting the 
needs of producers of bone meal and 
other bone fertilizers. The shipping of 
boneless meat to save space cut sharply 
the tonnage available to the fertilizer 
trade and domestic bone-salvage cam- 
paigns failed to bridge the gap. 

Shipments of bone meal, principally 
from India and South America, however, 
were of assistance to farmers. These 
imports averaged about 20,000 tons an- 
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nually, compared with less than 14,000 in 
1938. Their average value rose from less 
than £5 per ton in 1938 to almost £13 
per ton in 1944. 


Construction 


CEMENT PLANT UNDER CONSTRUCTION, 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


The construction of a cement plant 
in the Dominican Republic was reported 
in October 1945 to be progressing and 
was expected to be completed before the 
end of the year. The plant, which will 
have a capacity of 360,000 barrels of ce- 
ment annually, is Government-owned. 


“Sport CITY” PLANNED FOR CHIHUAHUA, 
MEXICO 


Plans have been made by the State of 
Chihuahua, Mexico, to build a “Sport 
City” in the city of Chihuahua. The 
center will include a stadium, a swim- 
ming pool, playing fields, and other mod- 
ern sport facilities. 

Additional information about the proj- 
ect may be obtained from the Director 
General de Obras Publicas del Estado de 
Chihuahua, Chihuahua, Mexico. 


HosPITAL AND MEDICAL SCHOOL PLANNED 
IN UGANDA 


Plans have been made to erect a new 
hospital and medical school in Uganda, 
reports a foreign publication. The hos- 
pital will accommodate about 1,000 pa- 
tients, and facilities for training 1700 
nurses will be provided. This project 
was made possible by a grant of £500,000 
from the British Colonial Development 
and Welfare Fund. 


CONSTRUCTION IN MONTEVIDEO, URUGUAY 


Construction in Montevideo, Uruguay, 
continued active during the third quar- 
ter of 1945. Building permits, includ- 
ing those for repairs and remodeling, 
issued in Montevideo during the third 
quarter of 1945, were valued at 8,518,000 
pesos, compared with 9,367,000 pesos dur- 
ing the preceding quarter and 7,671,000 
pesos during the corresponding quarter 
of 1944. 

New construction also was noted in 
cities in the interior of the country, al- 
though not on a scale comparable to that 
of Montevideo. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


UNDERGROUND HYDROELECTRIC STATION 
PLANNED, U.S. S. R. 


A plan to lower the level of the waters 
of Lake Sevan, Armenia, for the opera- 
tion of an underground hydroelectric 
Station and to construct a 5'2-kilometer 
tunnel through which the water will be 
directed has been reported by the Soviet 
press. The high altitude and shape of 
the lake bottom at present cause evapo- 
ration of up to 97 percent of the water 


that is fed into the lake by a number of 
rivers, 
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Varied and Welcome 
American Cargoes 


Reach Sweden 


Many ships reached the port 
city of Goteborg, Sweden, during 
the latter days of January, with 
cargoes from the United States, 
says a wireless dispatch to the 
American-Swedish News Ex- 
change. Thus the Mindoro came 
from Baltimore with coke and pig 
iron, while the Vretaholm brought 
tin, zinc, and mahogany from New 
Orleans. Eighty thousand crates 
of American fruit arrived on the 
Yarrawonga. The James M. Gill 
brought a cargo of steel plate for 
the ship-building industry, and 
the Belos had 100 American jeeps 
in her holds which will be used on 
Swedish farms and in the forests. 
A full cargo of coal, much needed 
for Swedish industry, came with 
the Bengal. Finally, the Krage- 
holm brought fruit and oils. 























The Sevan-Zang cascade water Sys- 
tem, in addition to providing irrigation 
to a large farming area, is expected to 
play an important part in the economy 
of Armenia, particularly in the develop- 
ment of the chemical, rubber, aluminum, 
and food industries. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee, Tea, and Cacao 
Cacao EXPORTS FROM THE GOLD COAST 


Total exports of cacao from the Gold 
Coast, West Africa, in the calendar year 
1944, amounted to 202,833 long tons, val- 
ued at £3,890,326, according to revised 
figures. Of this total the United States 
received 110,167 tons, valued at £2,152,- 
847; the United Kingdom, 44,695 tons, 
worth £800,138; the Union of South 
Africa, 14,504 tons, valued at £261,109; 
the Soviet Union, 12,931 tons, valued at 
£263,469: and Canada 11,239 tons, valued 
at £236,034. 


COFFEE Exports FrRoM GUATEMALA 


Exports of coffee from Guatemala from 
the beginning of the 1945-46 coffee year 
on October 1, 1945, through December 
15, 1945, amounted to 85,641 bags of 132 
poundseach. Of this amount 71,542 bags 
went to the United States and 14,099 bags 
to Switzerland. Coffee exports for the 
corresponding period of the 1944-45 sea- 
son totaled 48,464 bags. 

Coffee stocks in the ports of Barrios, 
San Jose, and Champerico on December 
8, 1945, totaled 9,508 bags. 


Inp1A’s TEA PRODUCTION 


India’s tea production in 1945 is esti- 
mated at 530,000,000 pounds, as compared 
with 503,300,000 pounds in 1944, accord- 
ing to the Calcutta press. Although tea 
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exports declined during the last few 
months of 1945, they are expected to in- 
crease in 1946, in view of increased pro- 
duction, without encroaching upon do- 
mestic needs which average about 130,- 
000,000 pounds annually. 


Fruits and Vegetables 
BANANA INDUSTRY, JAMAICA, B. W. I. 


Production of bananas in Jamaica, 
British West Indies, in November 1945 
showed almost complete recovery from 
the hurricane of August 1944 but still rep- 
resented only a fraction of the prewar 
production figure. The Banana Purchas- 
ing Department of the Office of the Food 
Controller in Kingston purchased 441,774 
stems in November 1945. 

During the first 11 months of 1945 the 
government purchased ‘1,905,021 stems of 
bananas, as compared with 4,541,987 
stems in the corresponding period of 
1944. Total shipments of bananas in the 
period January—November 1945 totaled 
1,532,126 stems, as against 1,011,455 stems 
in the first 11 months of 1944. 

The first banana shipment to the 
United Kingdom in several years was 
made on December 15, 1945, and was at- 
tended by great publicity and celebra- 
tion. Future shipments to Great Britain 
are expected to comprise the entire out- 
put of export-type bananas. There is 
still an insufficiency of ships to carry all 
Jamaican bananas to Great Britain, but 
in the meantime shipments to Canada 
will continue. 

Despite the recovery of the banana 
industry from the hurricane and from 
the effects of the war, and notwithstand- 
ing heavy subsidies from the government, 
bananas have permanently dropped to 
second or third place among the crops 
and industries of the island as a result 
of plant disease and other factors. 


CuBAN PoTATO PRopUCTION 


Increased production of potatoes in 
Cuba is forecast for the 1945-46 season. 
The 1945-46 crop is forecast at from 30 
to 50 percent above the 1944-45 crop, or 
between 170,000,000 and 200,000,000 
pounds, depending on weather conditions. 

Scarcity and high prices of other 
starchy foods and high consumer pur- 
chasing power have resulted in increased 
consumption of potatoes and are en- 
couraging larger plantings. Imports of 
seed potatoes are increasing and ade- 
quate supplies of fertilizer are assured. 

Cuban potato production, however, is 
entirely for domestic consumption and is 
normally sufficient to meet requirements 
only during the months of December 
through July. During the remainder of 
the year requirements are met by imports 
from the United States. 


HAITIAN BANANA TRADE 


Haiti exported more bananas in No- 
vember 1945 than in any other one month 
in the history of the country. Exports 
totaled 487,129 stems with an estimated 
weight of 14,810,737 pounds and a de- 
clared export value of $300,908. This 
compares with November 1944 exports 
of 362,923 stems with an estimated weight 
of 10,942,110 pounds valued at $226,780. 
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Prices paid to producers were as per 
monopoly contract which each exporter 
has with the Government. The Novem- 
ber 1945 price per standard stem of nine 
or more hands with an estimated weight 
of 45 pounds per count bunch was 63 cents 
(U. S. currency). 

Declared export value was approxi- 
mately 61% cents (U. S. currency) per 
stem. With an average estimated weight 
of 30.4 pounds this was approximately 
2 cents per pound in United States cur- 
rency. 

The internal market for export is sta- 
ble as it is based on territorial monopoly 
obtained through Government contracts 
which set prices to be paid to growers. 
All commercially grown bananas of six 
or more hands size which can be trans- 
ported to ports are exported. The banana 
is the most profitable crop per acre 
which the Haitian farmer can grow. 


PALESTINE’s CITRUS CROP 


Palestine’s citrus crop for the 1945-46 
season is estimated at 8,000,000 cases, as 
compared with 7,000,000 cases in the 
1944-45 crop year. 

About 1,500,000 cases of the 1945-46 
citrus crop will be consumed locally, and 
the remaining 6,500,000 cases will be 
available for export. According to a 
member of the Citrus Marketing Board, 
packing materials are available for about 
5,500,000 cases. 

With improvement in the cultivation 
of groves and if climatic conditions are 
favorable the 1946-47 citrus crop may 
reach 16,000,000 cases, or twice the yield 
of the 1945-46 crop. On the other hand, 
citrus exports are resumed this year on 
a limited scale. England, the Scandina- 
vian countries, and Western Europe are 
normally much larger purchasers. 


Grains and Products 


CuBAN RIcE Croe 


The final estimate of the 1945 Cuban 
rice crop is 60,000,000 pounds. Yields, 
especially of nonirrigated rice, were ex- 
ceptionally good because of abundant 
rainfall during the growing season. Fur- 
thermore, weather at the time of har- 
vesting of both irrigated and dry-land 
rice was excellent. Milling yields are re- 
ported to have been quite favorable, par- 
ticularly compared with the low yields in 
1944. 

The Cuban Office of Price Regulation 
and Supply estimates rice consumption 
during November 1945 at 40,000,000 
pounds, and it is likely that the December 
figure was equally high. Demand in Jan- 
uary 1946 and following months was ex- 
pected to rise to approximately 45,000,000 
pounds because of the increased purchas- 
ing power resulting from the cane har- 
vest which began in January. 

During December 1945 imports of rice 
totaled 59,200,000 pounds, of which 56,- 
900,000 pounds were from the United 
States and 2,300,000 from Ecuador. Ar- 
rivals were about 20,000,000 pounds in 
excess of requirements during the month. 
Stocks of rice at the end of December 
1945 are believed to have been approxi- 
mately 120,000,000 pounds, much of 
which was held by speculators. 
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Lithuanian Amber: Present 
Status of a Very Ancient 
Activity 


The Lithuanian amber trade was 
being revived in that Republic last 
fall, according to the Moscow 
press. 

Very few of the skilled amber 
workers are reported to have sur- 
vived the period of German occu- 
pation, but the training of new 
craftsmen is under way and a 
school for amber engravers has be- 
gun to function. Metal and wood 
engravers have been invited to 
turn their skills to amber working, 
and good prices and premiums 
have been established to encourage 
the people to find and bring in 
amber from the beaches. 

Before the war Lithuania ex- 
ported annually thousands of kilo- 
grams of amber obtained on the 
Baltic coast, and Lithuanian 
craftsmen made amber objects 
that enjoyed a widespread good 
reputation. 























Since the beginning of the allocation 
year on October 1, 1945, 129,600,000 
pounds of rice have been received from 
the United States. This is some 43 per- 
cent of the total allocation for the year 
and will leave only 170,400,000 pounds to 
be shipped during the first three quar- 
ters of 1946. 


RIcE HARVEST, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Conditions for the growing of rice in 
the Dominican Republic were favorable 
in 1945, and, inasmuch as the area 
planted to rice was increased, prospects 
are that the harvest will be the largest 
ever produced. During the first 9 months 
of 1945, 61,159,500 pounds of milled rice 
were harvested compared with 134,788,- 
400 pounds during the entire calendar 
year 1944. 

In view of the large production and 
prospects for even greater production, a 
quantity of rice has been exported. Dur- 
ing the first 9 months of 1945 the Bureau 
of Statistics reported that 1,535,525 kilo- 
grams (1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds), 
valued at $299,777, were exported. Ex- 
ports in 1943 amounted to 4,174,317 kilo- 
grams, valued at $657,762, and in 1944 to 
31,500 kilograms, valued at $7,761. 

According to the Government Rice 
Controller approximately 65,000 quintals 
(1 Spanish quintal=110.4 pounds) of rice 
had been exported up to the middle of 
November 1945. In order to assure a 
plentiful supply of rice for local con- 
sumption, the Rice Controller fixed an 
export quota of 200,000 quintals for the 
fourth quarter of 1945. It is the general 
opinion of the trade that there will be 
between 250,000 and 300,000 quintals of 
surplus rice (not required for domestic 
consumption) available for export from 
November until March 1946. 

There has been a strong demand in the 
Cuban market for Dominican rice, and 
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there have been several buyers from 
Cuba in the Dominican Republic. Rice jg 
said to have been retailing for 20 cents a 
pound in Cuba. In September Domini. 
can producers received $7.75, tax paid 
($5.75 net) for a quintal of rice of fair 
quality but which included broken 
pieces. In October they received $8, tax 
paid, as there was a 25-percent reduction 
in the ocean freight rates to Cuba. 

An important recent development Was 
the cancelation of Presidential Decree 
No. 139 of July 28, 1942, by Decree No 
3079 of November 2, 1945. Decree No, 
139 had specified that the only persons 
who could export rice were bona fide 
producers or dealers who had at least 
$75,000 invested in the cultivation of 
rice. 

ITRAQ’S GRAIN CROPS 

Iraq’s 1945 barley crop is estimated at 
650,000 metric tons and the exportable 
surplus at 250,000 tons. The 1945 wheat 
crops is placed at 450,000 metric tons by 
authoritative sources, or 50,000 tons above 
Iraqi requirements, but exportation is 
prohibited. The estimated 1945 rice crop 
of 245,000 metric tons should be sufficient 
for local requirements. 


Meats and Products 


PARAGUAYAN EXPORTS OF CANNED CORNED 
BEEF 


Although there have been no shipments 
of canned corn beef from Paraguay to 
the United States since August 1945, that 
product held first place among Paragua- 
yan exports to the United States in the 
first 11 months of 1945, and accounted 
for 56 percent of the entire value of 
Paraguayan exports These exports 
were invoiced at 5,984,731 kilograms (1 
kilogram=2.2046 pounds) valued at 
$2 281,657, as compared with 5,445,904 
kilograms, valued at $1,783,807, during 
the like period of 1944. This represented 
an increase of 9 percent in weight and 27 
percent in value. 


MEAT EXPoRTS FROM URUGUAY 


Sales of cattle, sheep, and hogs at the 
national market in Montevideo, Uruguay, 
during the first 9 months of 1945, accord- 
ing to figures approved by the Frigorifico 
Nacional, were as follows: Cattle, 449,292 
head as compared with 488,196 head in 
the first 9 months of 1944; sheep, 579,976 
head (669,770 head); hogs, 67,054 head 
(47,361 head). 

Pastures were poor at the beginning 
of the season because of drought condi- 
tions, but increased rainfall brought some 
relief. Although the improvement in 
pastures came too late to be of benefit 
to cattle during the third quarter, sheep 
and hogs were able to profit by the 
change, and future prospects for all live- 
stock appeared favorable. 

During the third quarter of 1945 opera- 
tions in foreign frigorificos were prac- 
tically nil, the only demand being at Fri- 
gorifico Nacional for purposes of supply- 
ing Montevideo with meat. Exports of 
meat from Uruguay in the third quarter 
of 1945, and in the first 9 months of 1945, 
as compared with corresponding periods 
of 1944, are shown in the accompanying 
table: 
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{In metric tons] 








—— l | ] 
| Third There First 9 | First 9 
Item not ot months/months 
“. oar | Of 1944 | of 1945 

| 1944 | 1945 

| 
re antec | 1,438 | 1,575 | 7,384] 5,164 
Seees beef | 5,925 | 9,781 | 16,797 | 25, 435 
Dehydrated beef | 3 379 303 
Tinned beef. } 843 | 1,709 | 17, 550 8, 185 
Hot packs ...| 8,192 | 6,795 | 28,242 | 37,354 
Jerked beef... -- _.| 773 | 3,098 | 1,179] 3,896 








With the exception of frozen mutton 
and tinned beef, exports of meat and 
meat products were satisfactory, espe- 
cially in view of the fact that foreign 
frigorificos operated with a limited re- 
serve stock of frozen meat. Exports and 
production of dehydrated beef were nil. 
A considerable amount of jerked beef 
was exported to Cuba in exchange for 
sugar. 


Poultry and Products 


EcG PRODUCTION IN AUSTRALIA 


Production of hen’s eggs in Australia 
in the 1945-46 season promises to eclipse 
all previous records. An estimated 115,- 
000,000 dozen eggs are expected as com- 
pared with 104,251,187 dozen in the 1944— 
45 season. Officers of the Australian De- 
partment of Agriculture attribute the in- 
crease primarily to the numbers of new 
flocks which have been established. In 
addition, more wheat and dairy farmers 
have become interested in poultry as a 
side line and three has been an increase 
in back yard poultry raising. 

Because of the absence of egg-market- 
ing boards in some States and the re- 
stricted areas in which others operated, 
no complete picture of commercial egg 
production in Australia prior to 1942-43 
can be given. However, estimates of out- 
put in each of the years 1935-36 to 1941- 
42, inclusive, recorded production in 
1942-43, 1943-44, and 1944-45; and esti- 
mated output for 1945-46 are shown in 
the figures following: 


Dozen 
1935-36 _ 56, 000, 000 
1936-37 _ : 60, 000, 000 
1937-38 60, 000, 000 
1938-39 60, 000, 000 
1939-40 66, 000, 000 
1940-41 __ 78, 000, 000 
1941-42. __ 86, 000, 000 
1942-43. 84, 800, 000 
1943-44 88, 985, 880 
1944-45 104, 251, 187 
1945-46... _ _ 115, 000, 000 


The increase in egg production during 
the war years was chiefly to meet expand- 
ing Service requirements; however, be- 
cause of increased employment in Aus- 
tralia and the consequent increase in the 
Spending power of the public, civilian 
demands also rose. Although commer- 
cial output of eggs in each of the war 
years was well above estimated produc- 
tion in prewar years, since the begin- 
hing of 1942 it has been well below de- 
mand. Consequently during the months 
of low production in each of the years 
1942 to 1945, inclusive, supplies of eggs 
to civilians were rationed. In prewar 
years the shortage of eggs in Australia 
in winter months was usually covered by 
the release of eggs from cold storage, but 
because of Service requirements this was 
hot possible in later war years. 
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With the entry of Japan into the war, 
Service requirements of eggs increased; 
however, when greatly increased produc- 
tion was desired in 1942 it was difficult 
to achieve quickly. Many producers had 
been called up for military service and 
there had been a drift of labor from the 
industry because of the poor returns 
which poultry farmers received in 1941 
as a result of the low prices of eggs and 
high feeding costs. 

In addition, refrigerated space was not 
available for the export of eggs in shell 
in 1941 and the disposa! of surplus eggs 
was limited to the capacity of drying 
plants so that producers were warned by 
the Government and the Egg Marketing 
Board against overproduction. 

From May 1942, key men from the poul- 
try farming industry were not called up 
and the labor position was further im- 
proved in later war years by the release 
of men from the Services. The price of 
wheat to poultry feeders was reduced and 
increases in the prices of eggs were al- 
lowed so that returns to producers were 
better. While there has been a shortage 
of labor in the industry all through the 
war years there has been a greater short- 
age of materials, such as wire netting and 
corrugated iron, which has limited the 
extension of poultry raising to the degree 
desired to meet Service and civilian re- 
quirements. In addition, since the latter 
part of 1944 producers have been ham- 
pered by the shortages of feed caused by 
the drought. 

Despite the difficulties outlined above, 
since 1942—43 there has been an increase 
in egg production in Australia, commer- 
cial output in 1944-45 being approxi- 
mately 23 percent higher than 1942-43. 
Spring hatchings in 1943 and 1944 were 
largely above normal and demand for 
1-day-old chicks exceeded the supply. 


Furs 


CANADIAN PRODUCTION OF WEASEL SKINS 


An average of 750,000 weasel skins are 
sold each year at fur auction sales in 
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Canada, according to a Canadian publi- 
cation. Under the trade name of ermine, 
they are bought by manufacturers to 
trim women’s coats. 

Although each Province has a catch of 
weasels, Saskatchewan has the largest, 
furnishing 255,000 skins in 1944 out of a 
total of 800,000 sold for all of Canada. 
Alberta contributed 180,470 in that same 
year and Ontario 143,000. The average 
price per skin in 1944 was $1.65, compared 
with 48 cents 10 years earlier. 


Iron and Steel 


NEW ZEALAND’S IMPORTS From U. S. 


Imports into New Zealand from the 
United States during the first 9 months 
of 1945 included iron and steel valued at 
£NZ404,147 (£NZ1=—$3.20) ; plain fencing 
wire, £NZ65,530; other iron wire, 
£NZ139,252; metal cordage, £NZ55,011; 
and pipes of all kinds, £NZ26,901. 


U. K. To Suppry Iraq WITH PIPE 


A British company has obtained the 
contract to supply 120,000 tons of 16-inch 
pipe for a duplicate pipe line to be laid by 
the Iraq Petroleum Co., a British trade 
paper reports. The order is said to be the 
largest order for steel pipes ever placed 
in Great Britain. 


Leather and 
Related Products 


ErIrRE’s OuTPuT OF Boots AND SHOES 


Production of boots and shoes by all 
factories in Eire last fall was at a rate 
only slightly below the prewar produc- 
tion of 4,250,000 pairs annually, accord- 
ing to the Eire Department of Industry 
and Commerce. 


MADAGASCAR’S FOREIGN TRADE 


Imports of leather and related prod- 
ucts into Madagascar during the third 
quarter of 1945 included the following: 
Belting (other than rubber), 6,940 net 
kilograms; footwear, 3,709 pairs; luggage 
and related articles, 5,498 net kilograms; 
and shoe polish, 1,212 kilograms. These 
were valued at 1,382,505 francs, 1,173,957 
francs, 150,964 francs, and 139,378 francs, 
respectively. 

Exports during the quarter under re- 
view included 469,828 net kilograms of 
dry salted cattle hides, 835,156 kilograms 
of arsenicated cattle hides, 14,535 kilo- 
grams of raw reptile skins, 37,171 pairs 
of leather footwear, 2,494 net kilograms 
of luggage and related articles, and 3,824 
kilograms of leather belts. 


SHOE PropucTION, U. S. S. R. 


Civilian shoe production in the Soviet 
Union during the third quarter of 1945 
approximated 10,000,000 pairs, reported 
the Soviet press of October, and the out- 
put will be increased as soon as all fac- 
tories are again working at full capacity. 

About 70 of the boot and shoe factories 
in the Soviet Union were wrecked by the 
Germans during hostilities. The 8 de- 
partments of the Skorohod factory at 
Leningrad which were operating in Oc- 
tober were producing 10,000 pairs of shoes 
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LEND-LEASE AND OTHER EXPORTS OF 
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daily. According to a decision by the 
Soviet Government, this factory will re- 
sume its place as the country’s leading 
footwear producer, with a capacity of 
16,000,000 pairs annually. 

Some 8,000 pairs of shoes were being 
produced daily at 10 reconverted work- 
shops of the Paris Commune Factory at 
Moscow. It was planned to have 4 addi- 
tional shops back in operation at the 
end of 1945. 


FooTWEAR SITUATION, U. K. 


Supplies of footwear in the United 
Kingdom in December were still below 
demand, despite rationing. Efforts were 
being made, however, to increase the 
production of children’s footwear, and 
special arrangements were made to re- 
serve good-quality leather for such use. 
It was reported that, on the average, the 
quality of children’s shoes was slightly 
better than before the war. 

Production of children’s footwear in 
October was as follows: 1,199,728 pairs 
of girl’s shoes; 1,118,669 pairs of infants’ 
shoes; and 904,267 pairs of boys’ shoes. 
This represented an annual rate equiva- 
lent of 93 percent, 129 percent, and 118 
percent, respectively, of the 1935 figure. 

Labor forces have been returning to 
the shoe industry at an increased rate 
during recent months, and in November 
the number of employees totaled approx- 
imately 70,600, compared with 68,175 in 
July 1945, 66,770 in July 1944, and 100,000 
in 1939. 


Lumber and 
Products 


PropucTion, SOUTH AFRICA 


All of the lumber which can be pro- 
duced in the Union of South Africa dur- 
ing 1946 will be needed for domestic 
requirements, according to the foreign 
press. Estimated production for 1946 is 
about 50,000 standards of 165 cubic feet. 
The South African Controller of Timber 
has stated that 10,000 standards is the 


maximum that can be expected from 
Europe and that increases over 1945 
shipments from the United States and 
Canada are not anticipated 


Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


IMPORTS INTO BRAZIL 


Machinery imports into Brazil in the 
first 7 months of 1945, most of which 
came from the United States, included 
510 metric tons of metal-working ma- 
chinery, 766 tons of stationary engines, 4 
tons of gasoline pumps, 220 tons of other 
pumps, and 722 tons of highway-con- 
struction machinery. 


MACHINERY FOR GOVERNMENT PLYWOOD 
FACTORY, CEYLON 


The purchase of machinery for the 
Ceylon government plywood factory is 
expected to cost about 167,000 rupees of 
the 365,000 rupees that has been re- 
quested for financing additions and im- 
provements, states the Ceylon press. 
Most of the machinery installed in the 
plant was made in the United States. 


PERUVIAN MARKET FOR PUMPS 


The market in Peru for domestic water 
systems, farmyard pumps, and windmills 
within the next 10 years appears to be 
limited. Residents of cities lacking do- 
mestic water systems are expected to 
wait for the installation of piped water 
distribution systems, or for the extension 
of existing systems. There is an econom- 
ically active farm population of 1,293,214 
persons in Peru, but a large percentage 
of this group considers it unnecessary 
to buy equipment because they are accus- 
tomed to using water from streams, 
springs, and irrigation ditches. 

City water-supply systems are found 
only in capital cities of the Departments 
and Provinces, and only one water tap 
is used by a series of houses in parts of 
these cities. Capital cities have an esti- 
mated 140,000 houses supplied with run- 
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ning water and 125,000 houses which 
lack this convenience. The cities best 
equipped with running water are Lj 

Callao, Arequipa, Cuzco, and Puno, The 
city water pressure generally is depend. 
able, but in some cities it is unsatisfactor 
at certain hours. Tall buildings in Lima 
the highest of which is eight stories, use 
booster pumps. . 

In Chiclayo and Trujillo, running 
water is supplied only to homes in the 
center of the cities, or about 50 percent 
of the houses; the remainder either re. 
ceive their water from central wells or 
it is distributed by donkey. Iquitos ex- 
pected to have a new system in operation 
after January 1946. 

The number of small pumps in Service 
throughout Peru is estimated at severg 
thousand, with hand pumps predominat- 
ing. 

Only farms near the larger cities along 
the coast, or an estimated 1 to 2 percent 
of all the farms, have electric power-line 
service, and only a small number have 
their own electric light and power plants. 
Stock raising is usually confined to areas 
where surface water is available, and 
water is pumped for this purpose in only 
a few areas. 

There is no protective tariff for pumps, 
None, with the possible exception of an 
occasional hydraulic ram are manufac- 
tured in Peru. 

Imports of oscillating force pumps and 
those for wells, hand-operated or oper- 
ated by motor not over 1 horsepower, 
totaled 20,858 gross kilograms, (9615 
from the United States) in 1937; 12.647 
gross kilograms (5,275 from the United 
States) in 1938; and 16,628 gross kilo- 
grams (9,723) in 1939. 

Trade estimates of the potential 
market for the first 5 years following the 
war are given below: 





Potential Market, First 5-Year Postwar 
Period 
a ee Lowest | Highest 
clit estimate | estimate 
Set length lift pumy | 
House force pumy > 1,000 3,00 
Pump stands 
Pump jacks 100 69 
Elec tric unit water systen ! 0) 00 
Crasoline unit water tems | 
Centrifugal jet pumps 25 PL) 
Deep-well pumping heads 20 500 





A limited market may be expected in 
such towns as Ayaviri, Juliaca, Sicuana, 
and other towns along the railroad be- 
tween Cuzco and Puno, but there is no 
market anticipated in Arequipa or its im- 
mediate surroundings. Cuzco and Puno 
are not considered good prospects. 

The chief interest in pumps in Peru is 
for those used in irrigation work (not 
covered by this report), in which field 
increased importations are indicated. 


MECHANICAL SHOVEL FACILITATES LOADING 
oF CoaL, U.S. S. R. 


A mechanical shovel, attached to 4 
standard shaking conveyor, recently de- 


signed by a Soviet Russian engineer and 
built by a Kharkov plant, is described by 
the Soviet press as capable of speeding 
up the loading of coal taken from sloping 
layers in the mines. In a test the shovel 
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loaded 60 tons of coal during one shift 
compared with the 2 to 3 tons that a 
miner can load in the same period. 

The shovel, which picks up the coal 
and loads it on a standard shaking con- 
yeyor, can be moved, by means of a spe- 
cial adjustor, along a 10-meter sector. 


propuCcTION OF MacHINE Toots, U.S.S. R. 


Output of multiple-head machine tools 
in Soviet Russia in 1946 will be nearly 
three times the 1945 output, and further 
jncreases are planned, states the Soviet 
press. With only one operator, each unit 
reportedly will do the work of from 8 to 
10 engine lathes. Problems are presented 
py the fact that the multiple-head ma- 
chine tools will be original models and 
cannot be produced by mass-production 
methods. 

Semiautomatic lathes are being pro- 
duced at the Krasny Proletary Works, 
and special machines for the automobile 
industry are being made at the Moscow 
and Kharkov grinding-machine plants. 
The Orjonikidze plant in Moscow and 
Lenin plant in Sterlitamak will manufac- 
ture exclusively multiple machine tools. 
In November operations were scheduled 
to be resumed soon at the Kharkov, Kiev, 
Vitebsk, and Minsk machine-tool works. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


PROGRESS IN AGAR INDUSTRY, AUSTRALIA 


The Australian agar industry, devel- 
oped during the war to replace supplies 
formerly furnished by Japan, has made 
tremendous strides, reports the foreign 
press. The seaweed from which agar is 
produced is found in Botany Bay. Before 
the war the agar output was controlled 
by Japan, and Australia was forced to 
import all of the 75 tons used annually 
in the Commonwealth. Because of its 
importance in many preparations, agar 
brings a high price in Australia. 


Use OF PREDIGESTED PROTEIN CONCEN- 
TRATES, UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Predigested protein concentrates are 
being processed from meat at a pilot 
plant in Durban, Union of South Africa, 
reports the British press. Large quanti- 
ties of these products, useful particularly 
for tuberculosis patients, may be obtained 
in powdered or liquid form. Further ex- 
periments in the use of these prepara- 
tions are being carried out. 


Urucuay as A Source OF Drucs 


The total value of crude drugs of ani- 
mal origin exported from Uruguay in 
1944, the only year for which complete 
Statistics are now available, was about 
$172,580. Crude glandular products 
which are byproducts of Uruguay’s chief 
industry, cattle raising, include beef 
pancreas glands, ground dried liver 
powder, and various types of beef pitui- 
tary and thyroid glandular products. 

Since 1942, shark-liver oil containing 
vitamin A, and crude shark livers, have 

N prepared in Uruguay, and output is 
expected to be increased. In 1944, about 
61,000 pounds of crude shark livers, 
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valued at $20,000 (wholesale), were ex- 
ported, chiefly to the United States. 

Hormone products are also prepared 
in Uruguay in sufficient quantities to 
permit some exportation. Exports of 
estrone during the first 9 months of 1945 
amounted to 6 kilograms (four times the 
exports for all of 1944). They were 
valued at $82,347, 72% more than the 
1944 value. In 1944, exports of gonado- 
tropic hormone totaled 0.5 kilogram, 
worth $1,330. The United States is the 
chief purchaser of both of these com- 
modities. 

Glycerin is produced in relatively large 
amounts from byproducts of the meat- 
packing industry. The average annual 
production of crude glycerin ranges be- 
tween 300 and 600 metric tons, of which 
some 80 to 150 metric tons are refined 
each year for domestic consumption and 
export. 

The annual production of insulin 
amounts to about 2,500,000 international 
units, valued at about $3,420. Since con- 
sumption averages yearly about 11,000,- 
000 units, 8,500,000 units must be im- 
ported. 

In Uruguay, the total market for crude 
botanical and vegetable drugs amounts 
annually to about $275,040. 


Naval Stores 


SITUATION IN FRANCE 


French production of turpentine and 
rosin in October continued at approxi- 
mately 50 percent of the prewar average. 
Domestic requirements have increased 
considerably, and sales and distribution 
of these products are expected to remain 
under strict control for some time. 
France will not be in a position to enter 
the export market for a long period and 
naval stores may even be imported be- 
cause of the serious shortage, according 
to trade reports. 
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Forest fires in 1945 caused the greatest 
damage on record in southwestern 
France. Future production of naval 
stores, however, will be more affected 
than was the 1945 output, as young trees 
were completely destroyed. 


Nonferrous 


Metals 


GOLD AND BAUXITE CONCESSIONS OBTAINED, 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Concessions were obtained during 1945 
for the mining of gold and bauxite in 
the Dominican Republic. The gold prop- 
erties involved areas in Santiago, Monte 
Cristi, Libertador, Seybo, and Altagracia, 
and the bauxite, parts of the Provinces of 
Barahona, Bahoruco, San Rafael, Bene- 
factor, and Samana. No mining or de- 
velopment work had been carried on by 
either concessionaire up until November. 
However, the company interested in 
bauxite production has had a party in 
the field for test purposes. Both conces- 
sions will be developed by individuals or 
firms from the United States. 


OUTPUT IN FRENCH Morocco 


The metric tonnage of nonferrous 
metals produced in French Morocco dur- 
ing the third quarter of 1945, with the 
totals for the second quarter in paren- 
theses, was as follows: Antimony, 110 
(170) ; cobalt, 222 (175) ; copper, 40 (30); 
lead, 4,442 (3,943); manganese, 12,164 
(11,228) ; and zinc, 397 (385). 


PRODUCTION OF BAUXITE IN THE GOLD COAST 


Production of bauxite in the Gold Coast 
during the first 10 months of 1945 totaled 
114,195 long tons. With the exception 
of 1943 when 160,115 tons were produced, 
1945 had in 19 months obtained the high- 
est production of any of the past 5 years. 
Figures for each of the years 1941-44 
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and for the first 10 months of 1944 and 
1945 are as follows: 


Production of Bauzite in the Gold Coast 


Period: Long tons 
AR 2 oa RE 14, 651 
Sg EES ee eee ee 44, 060 
RL RR ee 160, 115 
0 RE ee 106, 150 
1944 (first 10 months) ___--_---- 98, 796 
1945 (first 10 months) ___-_-_-___ 114, 195 


All of the exports during the first 10 
months of 1945 went to the United King- 
dom. Their total volume was 134,760 
long tons as compared with 93,356 tons 
during the corresponding period of 1944. 


OPERATIONS OF ALUMINUM PRODUCERS IN 
INDIA 


The present capacity of the aluminum 
industry in India is 7,000 tons a year, 
according to official statements. It is 
anticipated that production will be 
stepped up within the next 5 to 10 years 
to as high as 20,000 tons annually. 

There are now two aluminum com- 
panies operating in India, the Aluminum 
Company of India, an affiliate of a Cana- 
dian company, and one exclusively Indian 
in financial backing and management. 
The former, which was founded 3 years 
before the war, was the first company 
using imported alumina to produce alu- 
minum in India. Its present output is 
about 100 tons of metal a month. In 
addition to a reduction plant at Alu- 
puram, Travancore, South India, the 
company has a modernly equipped rolling 
mill at Belur, Calcutta, for turning out 
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sheets, rods, plates, circles and strips, 
and it plans to extend production to in- 
clude aluminum-alloy sheets. The com- 
pany also expects shortly to begin the 
use of domestically produced bauxite. 
Total deposits at its disposal comprise 
3,500,000 tons. It has secured mining 
leases on bawxite deposits in Belgium in 
addition to having bauxite deposits under 
concession at Lohardaga, Bihar. An 
alumina plant is now being constructed 
at Muree Junction, Bihar, to treat the 
Lohardaga bauxite. 

The other company, the Aluminum 
Corporation of India, has its plant in the 
Asansol area of Bengal where the Asan- 
sol coal fields make cheap power avail- 
able. The plant has a daily capacity of 
40 tons of alumina and 13.5 tons of alu- 
minum. Bauxite used by the company 
comes from the Sleemanabad and Niwar 
mines near Katni, Central Provinces. 


PROMOTION OF RESOURCES IN MYSORE, 
INDIA 


The cooperation of a United States 
firm in the investigation of a copper oc- 
currence in the State of Mysore, India, 
will be welcomed, according to an infor- 
mal statement by a member of the Geo- 
logical Department of the State, in the 
latter part of 1945. It is anticipated that 
any cooperation by foreign concerns 
would entail at first only technical ad- 
vice, but later financial and managerial 
collaboration, although control would be 
kept in the hands of Mysore interests. 
No indication was given of the grade of 
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Department of Agriculture Moves To Meet 
Wheat-Export Goal 


An intensive drive to encourage increased movement of wheat from U. S. 
farms to fill export commitments between now and July 1, the beginning 
of the next marketing year, has been started by the USDA. 

Of the wheat intended for export during the year ending next June, only 
about half has been exported, Secretary of Agriculture Anderson said. 
remainder should start moving immediately from farm stocks. It is be- 
lieved the export goal can be reached after meeting the needs of domestic 
Farmer committeemen and others who deal directly with farmers 
as representatives of the Department’s Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration have been asked to see that the Government’s message reaches all 
farmers who may have more wheat than is required for their own use. 
wheat fed to livestock should be used as efficiently as possible, because of 


Export supplies are expected to come chiefly from inland country points 
in so-called “surplus” wheat-producing States. 
west of the Mississippi River—largely in the Dakotas, Montana, Nebraska, 
Of the total U. S. wheat stocks on Jan- 
uary 1—estimated at about 690,000,000 bushels—more than one-half, or nearly 
Import requirements of the war coun- 
tries alone are double those of the 1930’s and the largest of any year on 
record. While fall wheat acreage for some European countries is reported 
larger than a year ago, scarcity of fertilizers and equipment will again curtail 
production, which has been below average for 6 consecutive years. 

Of the four major wheat-exporting countries, only the United States and 
Canada have supplies large enough to provide substantial exports. 
and Australia had short crops last year because of drought, and this year’s 
harvests, which occur in December and January, though above a year ago, 
Exports from both these countries in the January- 
June period may total about one-third below average. 
350,000,000 bushels to move from North America by June 30. 

For the first time in years, U. S. wheat farmers have the opportunity to 
sell as much of their old crop as they can spare in a good market which needs 
the wheat desperately, thus avoiding any possible price-depressing effects 
which an excessive carry-over might cause. 
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the ore or of the extent of the deposits 
Earlier in the year the owner of prop. 
erties containing chromite deposits ex 
pressed a desire for the collaboration of 
a United States company in their prog. 
pecting and development. 

Up until now, the principal mipj 
product of Mysore has been gold, the an. 
nual output of which amounts to 95 per. 
cent of the value of all the minera] output 
of the State or an annual average of 
350,000,000 rupees (1 rupee=$0.332 Y. 8 
currency). The interest of the State goy. 
ernment in promoting the development 
of other mineral resources is in line with 
the desire for further industrialization 
of the State with domestically produced 
raw materials as the basis. There are no 
coal deposits, but there is hydroelectric 
power, the installed capacity of which 
can be readily increased as demand re. 
quires. 

SITUATION IN ITALIAN MINING INpUstRy 


The condition of the majority of the 
Italian mines now is reported to be good. 
Lack of transportation facilities ang 
supplies, absence of a market, shortage 
of labor, and insufficient power were the 
principal hindrances to production dur- 
ing the latter part of the summer of 1945. 

At the end of the third quarter of 1945 
the mercury industry was making the 
best progress. Production was at the 
rate of 100 tons a month as compared 
with 191 tons monthly in 1938. Produc- 
tion of tin concentrates was at the rate 
of 15 tons monthly as compared with 40 
tons monthly in 1938. However, other 
industries did not reach as high per- 
centages. Pyrite production was de- 
scribed as small, that of lead concen- 
trates and antimony as negligible, and 
the production of maganese ore, bauxite, 
and zinc concentrates as nil. 


EXPORTS FROM TANGANYIKA 


Exports of gold from Tanganyika Ter- 
ritory during the first three quarters of 
1945 were estimated to have amounted 


to 67.457 ounces of unrefined bullion 
valued at £338,196 ‘(East African cur- 
rency—£1=$4.045 U.S. currency) and 2 


long tons of gold-bearing concentrates 
valued at £1,400. Tin ore was exported 
to an estimated amount of 147 long tons 
valued at £32,411 during the 9-month 
period. In October gold exports equalled 
8.713 ounces of unrefined bullion valued 
at £42,498 and tin ore, 13 long tons valued 
at £2,963. 

Virtually all the minerals produced in 
Tanganyika are exported. 


LIMITATIONS ON REEF GOLD PROSPECTING, 
TANGANYIKA 


Permission was granted for the re- 
sumption of reef gold prospecting in 
Tanganyika Territory beginning Decem- 
ber 3, 1945, according to the foreign 
press. However, limitations were an- 
nounced with respect to certain fields. 
Only those able to finance an approved 
program of diamond drilling or other 
underground investigation are allowed to 
prospect in the Jubilee reef, and permis- 
sion to work properties in the Kigoma 
Kahama Tabora, and Ufipa districts en- 
tails willingness to comply with specified 
health safeguards. 
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NIOBIUM (COLUMBIUM) MINE OPENED, 
U. 8. 8. R. 


A new deposit of niobium (columbium ) 
was recently discovered in the Urals, 
soviet Russia, by Government geologists, 
the Soviet press reports. Following the 
discovery a Mine was opened and the 
construction of a concentrating plant 


begun. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


DEVELOPMENT OF TALC Deposits, BRAZIL 


A firm in Brazil which has holdings in 
the talc and magnesite deposits at Bru- 
mado, Baia, will soon begin the manu- 
facture of talc. The company also ex- 
pects to turn out high-quality magnesite 
refractory brick, silica, and fire clay 
prick, as Well as metallic magnesium. 

The crude tale will be shipped from the 
deposits to the port of Sao Salvador 
thence to Rio de Janeiro for grinding. 
When machinery imported from the 
United States is installed, the plant 
should be able to produce about 100 tons 
of talc per month while operating on an 
§-hour daily basis. Combined produc- 
tion should be sufficient to supply all the 
demands of the domestic market and 
might ultimately permit some to be 
exported. 

Statistics for 1940, the latest available, 
show the output of talc in Brazil to have 
been 3,624,954 kilograms of scented and 
2,151,447 kilograms of unscented ground 
talc. Trade sources estimate that do- 
mestic output has shown a marked in- 
crease since that date. 

Brazilian talc is reported to be very 
satisfactory for the usual industrial and 
commercial purposes, including toilet 
powder. Up to the present time, the talc 
has been pulverized to a 200- to 250-mesh 
fineness, which was not sufficiently fine 
for certain purposes. However, with the 
new equipment, manufacturers will be 
able to produce a talc ground to a 325- 
mesh fineness. 

Before the war Japan was the prin- 
cipal foreign source of Brazil’s require- 
ments of crude talc. Imports from the 
United States from 1938 through 1941 
averaged 80 tons a year. Brazil has now 
developed its own deposits to a point 
where incoming shipments are relatively 
insignificant. 


PRODUCTION OF ASBESTOS AND TALC, ITALY 


Asbestos mines in Italy produced an 
average of 360 tons of asbestos a month 
during the third quarter of 1945. Of 
this, 10 tons were of long fiber and 350 
tons of short fiber. Although produc- 
ion in 1938 was at the rate of 18 tons 
monthly for the long fiber and 550 tons 
for the short, the present output is suf- 
ficient to supply the domestic market. 
It could be stepped up without difficulty, 
however, if there were a demand for a 
larger quantity. 

Production of talc was on the basis of 
from 1,000 to 1,200 tons a month during 
the third quarter of 1945. In 1938 an 
average of 4,250 tons of talc was produced 
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Commercial Fishing Exploited on Colombian Coast 


A large fishing company, financed by stock subscribed to by the Colombian 
Government and by influential national and foreign commercial firms, is 
initiating this month large-scale exploitation of the fishing industry on the 


The company has a capital of 1,500,000 pesos, and is equipped with modern 
refrigeration machinery and facilities for packing and shipping to the interior 
of the country, other republics of the continent, and to Europe. It is antici- 
pated that air cargo will be provided at an early date for transportation of 


Machinery for refrigeration and packing is being brought directly from the 
United States, as well as special conditioned freight cars for transportation. 

Provision for the entrance to Colombia of Europeans who are experts in the 
exploitation of fishing also is being considered. 

Various American and European technical missions which have made 
studies on the Atlantic coast have verified the information that the Colombian 
coast on the Caribbean is among the richest sites of the continent in fish, not 
only for their quality and number, but in the great variety of species. 

Activities of the new company will be concerned at present chiefly with 
supplying fish for the interior of Colombia as a supplement to the meat diet, 
which now consists almost entirely of beef. This latter practice has for some 
time had its effect on the cattle reserves of the country, with detriment to the 
national economy. Nutritional education will be utilized by the Govermnent 
in increasing and encouraging the use of fish among the public. 

Headquarters of the fishing company will be in Barranquilla, with branches - 
in Cartagena, Santa Marta, and Riohacha. 

















each month. The present low produc- 
tion is said to be chiefly attributable to 
the fact that the operation of the prin- 
cipal field, where the talc is of a very 
high grade of purity, depends on the ex- 
port market which it cannot now supply. 


EXPORTS FROM TANGANYIKA 


Diamond exports from Tanganyika 
Territory during the first three quarters 
of 1945 were estimated at 89,168 carats 
valued at £419,178 (East African cur- 
rency). During the same period 2,052 
long tons of salt valued at £16,165, 78 
tons of mica sheets valued at £73,462, and 
241 tons of kaolin valued at £2,710 also 
were exported. October exports included 
an estimated 6,000 carats of diamonds 
valued at £30,000, 151 long tons of salt 
valued at £1,190, 13 long tons of mica 
sheets valued at £12,489, and 1 ton of 
kaolin valued at £13. 


DISCOVERY OF GRAPHITE AND JASPER 
Deposits, U. S. S. R. 


Prospecting parties working in the 
Sutar Valley, Khaborovsk region, Soviet 
Russia, discovered deposits of high-grade 
graphite and large amounts of black, 
green, red, and blue jasper which sur- 
passes in quality that found in the Urals, 
the Soviet press reports. Smoky rock 
crystal was recently found by prospectors 
in the vicinity of Kalin Spring. 


Paints and 
Varnishes 


CANADIAN EXPORTS 


Canadian exports of paints and var- 
nishes in November 1945, valued at 
$313,000 (Canadian currency), increased 
approximately 20 percent over the No- 
vember 1944 value of $261,000, according 
to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Exports of these materials during the 
first 11 months of 1945 were $1,340,000 
greater in value than those of the like 
period of 1944, comparable figures being 
$3,683,000 and $2,343,000, respectively. 


Paper and 
Related Products 


U. S. Imports or Woop Putp 


Imports of wood pulp into the United 
States from overseas totaled 42,579 short 
tons during the week ended January 24, 
1946. 


Cumulative Imports of Oversea Wood 
Pulp—VE-Day Through Jan. 24, 1946 








Item Quantity} Value! 
Mechanically ground wood pulp,_| Short tons 
unbleached 2 30, 641 | 21,147,313 
Mechanically ground wood pulp, 
bleached __...__- 1,177 43, 098 
Sulfite, unbleached. | 321,185 | 19,860,462 
Sulfite, rayon and special chemical 
grades, bleached ___. | 3, 670 312, 506 
Sulfite, other than rayon and spe- 
cial chemical grades, bleached } 57, 067 | 3 4,219,066 
Sulfate, (kraft pulp), unbleached..| 321,723 | 19,492,195 
Sulfate, bleached 28, 154 | 2,046, 229 
Soda pulp, unbleached and 
bleached CAS RETO Soe 39 2,119 
Unclassified wood pulp ; 1, 338 77, 992 
Total 764, 994 | 47,201,070 
See footnote to the preceding table. 
Includes 334 short tons valued at $12,852 which 
entered the San Francisco district in the week ended 
Jan. 10 and was previously reported as unclassified wood 
yulp. 
Includes 772 short tons valued at $55,772 which en- 
tered the Los Angeles district in the week ended Jan. 10 


and was previously reported as unclassified wood pulp. 


The aggregate quantity of wood pulp 
imported from oversea sources since the 
first postwar importations were reported 
for the week ended June 29, 1945, 
through January 24, 1946, amounts to 
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to 10.3 percent in 1937. 


1938. 


prewar levels is aimed at. 





Russians Create New Agency To Push Cotton Growing 


Cultivation of cotton in the Soviet Union, along with that of several other 
crops, is to be the special concern of the newly created Commissariat of 
Industrial-Crops Cultivation, according to the Russian press. 

Before the war, Russia produced the third largest cotton crop in the world— 
the United States and India accounting for the first and second places— 
and was among those producers having largest yields per acre. 
U. S. S. R.’s share in world cotton production rose from 3.9 percent in 1929 


In that latter year Soviet cotton acreage was served by 480 machine and 
tractor stations, operating more than 40,000 tractors and 10,000 cultivators, 
as well as cotton-picking machines and other implements. 
sion reportedly was achieved under the Third Five-Year Plan, initiated in 


During the war, much cotton acreage had to be devoted to food growing. 
But, with the end of the war, cotton growing again was pushed. 
tuate the development of the Soviet textile industry ,a coon producion above 
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764,994 short tons. This tonnage was 
composed of about 42 percent unbleached 
sulfite wood pulp, about 42 percent un- 
bleached sulfate wood pulp (kraft), and 
about 7 percent of bleached sulfite 
grades other than high alpha and dis- 
solving. The remaining 9 percent was 
mechanical pulp, bleached sulfate, spe- 
cial chemical grades of bleached sulfite, 
and soda pulp. As will be noted, the first 
postwar shipment of wood pulp from 
Finland, 6,940 tons, was received in the 
Philadelphia district during that week. 


Entries of Wood Pulp into the United 
States from Sweden and Finland by 
Customs District and Country of Origin, 
Week Ended Jan. 24, 1946 





District, country; and grade Quantity) Value 


Maine and New Hampshire 
From Sweden— Short 
Sulfate, (kraft pulp), un- tons 
bleached 201 
Massachusetts 
From Sweden— 
Sulfite, unbleached 5, 633 
Sulfate, (kraft pulp), un- 
bleached 1, 413 
New York 
From Sweden— 
Sulfite, unbleached 1, 932 
Sulfite, other than rayon and 
special chemical grades, 
bleached 28 
Sulfate, (kraft pulp), wun- 
bleached : 3, 707 221, 615 
Sulfate, bleached D5 
Philadelphia: 
From Finiand— 
Sulfite, unbleached 1, 538 
Sulfite, other than rayon and 
special chemical grades, 
bleached __ 264 
Sulfate, (kraft pulp), un- 
bleached 5, 138 
From Sweden 
Suifate, (kraft pulp), un- 
bleached : 169 9, 595 
Maryland: 
From Sweden— 
Mechanically ground 
pulp, unbleached _- , 008 37, 53 
Sulfite, unbleached 11, 962 
Sulfate (kraft pulp), un- 
bleached - - : 8, 948 538, 530 
San Francisco: 
From Sweden— 
Sulfite, unbleached 554 34, 885 


$12, 125 


318, 528 


88, 32! 


116, 708 


2,111 


102, 455 


21, 522 


339, 199 


wood 


Total ; 42,579 2,001,741 





1 Value is usually foreign or export value in principal 
market of exporting country. It does not include such 
items as ocean freight or insurance costs. For complete 
statement on valuation of imports refer to “Explanation 
of Statistics” in printed volumes of Foreign Commerce 
and Navigation of the United States. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


ARGENTINE OUTPUT DECLINES 


Petroleum production in Argentina 
during the first 9 months of 1945 
amounted to 17,162,032 barrels, of which 
11,572,116 barrels were produced by 
State-owned oil fields. This is a de- 
crease of 5.9 percent from output during 
the corresponding period of 1944. 


OUTPUT AND SHIPMENTS FROM THE 
PECHELBRONN FIELD, FRANCE 


The Pechelbronn field, in Alsace con- 
tains the most important petroleum de- 
posits so far discovered in metropolitan 
France. It has been exploited since 1735, 
states the French press, and is composed 
of a group of small fields scattered 
from Soulz-sous-Forets to Monnenheim. 
About 5,000 wells, totaling 1,900,000 
meters, have been drilled. Total output 
since the beginning of exploitation has 
amounted to more than 18,500,000 bar- 
rels of oil, of which nearly 13,200,000 
barrels have come from wells and the 
rest from shafts and galleries driven in 
the oil sand. 

In 1939, oil output was approximately 
500,000 barrels, and the factory at the 
Société Anonyme d’Exploration Miniére 
Pechelbronn processed, in addition to 
this amount, approximately 35,000 bar- 
rels of imported oil. Although Pechel- 
bronn’s output of gasoline was insignifi- 
cant in comparison with consumption, 
the field furnished the greater part of 
the oils consumed by French industry, it 
is stated. Average output of refined 
products was as follows: Light oils 26 
percent, gas oil 19 percent, heavy oils 8 
percent, kerosene 14 percent, gasoline 9 
percent, pitch and coke 12 percent, par- 
affin 2.9 percent. 

Today the situation is very different. 
When the company regained possession 
in March 1945, a large number of work- 
ers had disappeared and many installa- 
tions had been wrecked by bombing and 
inactivity. Production, however, has be- 
gun again, and is improving steadily. 
Daily production of crude oil, which was 
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approximately 1,250 barrels in 1944 
amounted to 925 barrels in September 
1945. Of 857 pumping installations 
working in 1944, 616 were functioning 
in November 1945. 

In May 1945 Pechelbronn shipped the 
following quantities of petroleum prod. 
ucts: 50 metric tons of gasoline (425 bar. 
rels), 39 tons of “white spirit”, 121 tons 
ow kerosene (938 barrels), 218 tons of gas 
oil (1,580 barrels). In August the fig- 
ures were, respectively, 80 tons (680 bar- 
rels), 52 tons, 219 tons (1,697 barrels) 
618 tons (4,481 barrels). December ship. 
ments were expected to be as follows: 509 
tons of gasoline (4,250 barrels), 60 tons 
of “white spirit”, 450 tons of kerosene 
(3,488 barrels), 1,300 tons of gas oj 
(9,425 barrels), 1,075 tons of light and 
heavy oils, and 580 tons of pitch. 


FRENCH IMPORTS AND PRODUCTION 


During September 1945, petroleum 
products in the following quantities were 
imported into France: Gasoline, 334,163 
barrels; gas oil, 204,727 barrels; kerosene 
2,667 barrels; fuel oil, 22,192 metric tons: 
and lubricants, 18,665 metric tons. Ten. 
tative figures for October, not yet con- 
firmed by the Direction des Carburants 
of the Ministry of Industrial Production 
are, respectively, 320,790 barrels, 270,470 
barrels, 25,160 barrels, 44,000 metric tons 
and 16,000 metric tons. 

Domestic production in September in- 
cluded 7,234 barrels of gasoline and 2,211 
barrels of gas oil. 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTION, INDIA 


Petroleum production in the Khaur 
field in the Punjab, India, and in the 
neighboring Dhulian field has declined 
considerably, states the British press, 

Until considerable storage faciilties are 
erected, more extensive tests cannot be 
made of the Attock Oil Co.’s two wells at 
Joya Mair, each of which on short test 
indicated a daily production of 9,000 bar- 
rels of heavy oil. 


PRODUCTION AND STOCKS OF PETROLEUM IN 
TAMPICO DISTRICT MEXICO 


Petroleum production in the Poza Rica, 





Naranjos, and Panuco fields of Mexico | 


totaled 3,158,755 barrels 
month of December 1945. This is a 
daily average of 101,895 barrels. 
merly, daily averages have been calcu- 


during the | 
For- | 


lated on the 19th of the month for the | 


preceding 30-day period. 
erage for the 30-day period ended De- 
cember 19, 1945, was 104,290 barrels. 


The daily av- | 


Stocks in the fields and at the termi- | 
nals of the three fields totaled 3,759,758 | 


barrels on December 31, compared with 
3,811,432 barrels as of December 18. 


DISCOVERY OF OIL IN TATAR REPUBLIC, 
U. 8. S. R. 


Discovery of oil in Shugurovo has ex- 


tended the area of the Second Baku oil | 


bearing region to the Tatar A. S. §. R, 
Soviet Russia, states the press. Pros- 


pects drilling revealed the presence of | 


rich petroleum deposits at a depth of 
3.317 feet. A flowing well of about 525 


barrels per 24 hours, which started flow- | 


ing at that depth, was capped, and drill- 
ing was continued to the projected depth 
of 5.900 feet where it was expected to 
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reach the third stratum, the Devonian. 
Installation of oil pipes and a water 
system in this new oil fleld, the first in 
the Tatar Republic, is already under 
way. Presence of Devonian oil in the 
nearby Samarskaya Luka (Kuibyshev 
Oblast), in the Molotov Oblast, and in 
Tuimazy (the Bashkir A. S. S. R.) indi- 
cates a strong possibility that there is 
Devonian oil in the Sugurovo field. 


Radio 


BRAZILIAN IMPORTS 


Brazil imported 9 metric tons of hcuse- 
hold radios, valued at 992,000 cruzeiros, 
during the first 8 months of 1945, to- 
gether with 111 metric tons of raido ac- 
cessories, valued at 10,088,000 cruzeiros, 
and 22 metric tons of radio tubes, valued 
at 6,835,000 cruzeiros. 

Of these totals, the United States fur- 
nished almost all of the radios, with a 
yaluation of 941,000 cruzeiros, 108 tons 
of the radio accessories, valued at 9,987,- 
000 cruzeiros, and 20 tons of the tubes, 
valued at 6,359,000 cruzeiros. 


Railway . 
Equipment 


PLANS FOR IMPROVEMENT OF AUSTRALIAN 
EQUIPMENT 


Domestic materials will be used in the 
conversion of Australian railroad tracks 
to a uniform standard gage, 4 feet 812 
inches, according to the Australian press. 
The tracks are to be re-laid with heav- 
jer and longer rails which will be welded 
in lengths of 240 feet. 

This change will cost the Victorian 
Railways an estimated $65,445,000, in 
addition to a postwar development pro- 
gram involving an expenditure of $48,- 
450,000. The plan calls for the rebuild- 
ing of equipment now in use and the 
building of modern locomotives. The 
construction of 1,000 freight cars, 6 new 
suburban electric trains, and some air- 
conditioned cars was expected in No- 
vember to begin without delay. 

The age of engines now in use is above 
the normal economic life of 25 years. 


SWEDISH RAILWAYS ACQUIRING NEW 
LOCOMOTIVES 


The first of a series of 12 Swedish- 
Manufactured modern high-speed elec- 
tric locomotives has been delivered to the 
Swedish State Railways. The locomo- 
tive weighs 102 metric tons and is ca- 
pable of developing a maximum speed of 
135 kilometers an hour. It is little more 
than 15 meters long and has a traction 
power of 18 metric tons and a total max- 
imum power of 3,500 horsepower. 


Rubber and 
Products 


BELGIUM RECEIVING RUBBER From STOCKS 
IN BELGIAN CONGO 


Rubber stocks in the Belgian Congo 
have been put at the disposal of Belgium, 
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the foreign press reported in December. 
The shipment of 2,400 long tons of rubber 
which had already left the colony was 
expected to ease the acute shortage of 
natural rubber in Belgium. 


MADAGASCAR’S EXPORTS 


From January through October 1945, 
471 metric tons of rubber, valued at 
11,908,000 francs, were exported from 
Madagascar. 


EXPORTS FROM TANGANYIKA 


Tanganyika exported 1,443 long tons 
of rubber in the first 8 months of 1945, 
according to official figures appearing in 
the African press. Exports during 1943 
and 1944 amounted to 571 and 1,539 long 
tons, respectively. 


Soaps and 
Toiletries 


Soap INDUSTRY, CANARY ISLANDS 


Since 1938, several small soap factories 
have been started in the Provinces of 
Tenerife and Grand Canary on the island 
of Las Palmas, Canary Islands. Some of 
these plants have enlarged their instal- 
lations and now form an important in- 
dustry according to local standards. 

In the Province of Tenerife, there are 
four soap factories with a total boiling 
capacity of 28,550 liters, representing 95 
percent of the entire soap industry of the 
Islands. The remaining 5 percent (3,025 
liters) is manufactured in Grand 
Canary. 

One of the plants in the Province of 
Tenerife is equipped for recovering 
glycerin and oils. Another factory in 
the same Province is fitted out to recover 
oil and, in addition to facilities for mak- 
ing common soap, has an installation for 
processing toilet soap, the only one 
legally established in the archipelago. In 
the factory’s early development it sup- 
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plied the entire Canary Islands market 
at a time when no imports came from 
Spain and it continues to hold first place. 
In a 9-month period during 1943-44 the 
output of this establishment reached 
about 500 tons, valued at about 4,000,000 
pesetas. . 


IMPORTS OF PERFUMERY AND Soap, 
MADAGASCAR 


Imports of perfumery containing alco- 
hol into Madagascar and dependencies 
during the third quarter of 1945 
amounted to 3,435 kilograms, net, 3,329 
kilograms of which came from France. 
A total of 11,559 kilograms, net, of other 
perfumery was imported in this same 
period, 34 kilograms being imported from 
the United States. 

Imports of toilet soap into Madagascar 
and dependencies in the third quarter of 
1945 totaled 2,574 kilograms, net. Of 
this amount, 2,250 kilograms were re- 
ceived from France and 386 from the 
United States. Imports of ordinary soap 
throughout this quarter totaled 539 kilo- 
grams, net, all of it coming from France. 


Special Products 


BRAZIL’s IMPORTS 


Brazil’s imports of precise-measuring 
instruments during the first 8 months of 
1945 totaled 46 metric tons, valued at 
5,681,000 cruzeiros. Of the total, 42 
metric tons, valued at 5,414,000 cruzeiros, 
were supplied by the United States. 

The United States also furnished 23 
of the 24 metric tons of optical glasses 
and lenses Brazil imported during this 
period, accounting for all but 3,000 cru- 
zeiros of the total value—5,845,000 
cruzeiros. 


CANADIAN FOREIGN TRADE IN HARDWARE 
AND CUTLERY 


During the first 9 months of 1945 Can- 
ada exported hardware and cutlery 
valued at $3,076,000, Canadian currency 














and Turkmenia. 








New “Accent on Karakul” in Russia’s Fur Activities 


Karakul was to be featured at Russia’s first postwar fur auction, which 
the Soviet press announced last fall would be held shortly at the “Fur Palace” 
at Leningrad, the scene of biannual sales before the war. 

The raising of karakul sheep, carried on mostly in Central Asia, was little 
affected by the war. State-farm herds there allegedly increased by 20 per- 
cent during the war, and collective-farm herds also are said to have expanded. 

This sheep was introduced into Central Asia from Arabia several centuries 
ago, but its domestication was begun only about 15 years ago—at the time 
of the development of the first karakul State farms. The practice of grow- 
ing and storing fodder against bad seasons was initiated, and measures were 
taken to improve the breed scientifically. 

More than 70 karakul-breeding State farms are reported in the Soviet 
Union, the biggest ones in Turkmenia, Kazakhstan, and Uzbekistan—the 
name is derived from the Uzbek “Kara kul,” or “black wave.” 

The karakul sheep of the Ukraine and the Crimea were evacuated to 
Central Asia at the time of the German invasion in 1941, and after the 
liberation of these areas some 30,000 sheep were brought back from Uzbekistan 


Breeding of karakul sheep is spreading to other parts of the Soviet Union. 
In 1844 State sheep farms were started in the steppes of the Astrakhan region, 
where in late 1945 they numbered 14, with 1,250,000 acres of pasturage. Tens 
of thousands of sheep are said to be included in these farms, and 50,000 more 
reportedly were to be added from the flocks of Central Asia. 
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($2,620,000 in the 1944 period) and im- 
ported like articles to the value of $3,- 
398,000 ($3,124,000), according to the 
Dominian Bureau of Statistics. 

(One Canadian dollar=about $0.909 in 
United States currency.) 


NEW PHASE OF FRENCH WATCH INDUSTRY 


France now has seven manufacturers 
of ébauchés. (complete watches not 
wholly assembled), according to the 
French press. This is a relatively new 
industry in France. The seven plants 
are located as follows: Three at Anne- 
masse, one at Cluses (both in Haute- 
Savoie), and three in the Jura. Total 
French production of watches is said to 
amount to about 1,000,000 completed 
watches yearly, made up largely of parts 
imported from Switzerland and as- 
sembled in France. 

Although the ébauché industry is rela- 
tively small, it is said to be growing in 
importance, and its output might even- 
tually eliminate the need for purchases 
from Switzerland. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


PLANS FOR NEw MILL aT PERTH, CANADA 


A new carding, spinning, and weaving 
mill will be built at Perth, Ontario, 
Canada, for the manufacture of cotton 
and cotton-and-wool blankets, according 
to a Canadian trade journal. The plant 
is expected to be operating on a limited 
scale by the fall of 1946. 

This plant will constitute another 
branch of a Canadian firm (which also 
operates units in the United States) al- 
ready engaged in the manufacture of 
various kinds of cotton and part-wool 
blankets and eiderdown cloth. 


LITHUANIA’S MILLS RESUMING OPERATIONS 


The textile industry of Lithuania is 
reviving rapidly, according to a Russian 
press report. During the past fall nine 
reconditioned mills were in operation 
and by November had turned out about 
500,000 meters of cloth. 

A woolen mill in Klaipeda ‘Memel) 
had resumed operations, and looms were 
working again at the cotton-weaving 
mill. Reconstruction of the main shops 
at another factory, with an annual out- 
put of 800,000 meters of wool fabrics, 
was near completion. 


Cotton and Products 


COTTON BALES OPENED BY CANADIAN MILLS 


Canadian mills opened 31,904 bales 
(500 pounds each) of cotton during No- 
vember 1945, bringing the total openings 
for the first 11 months of 1945 to 341,443 
bales. This figure compares with 354,671 
bales opened during the first 11 months 
of 1944. 


REVIVAL OF TEXTILE INDUSTRY IN LOM- 
BARDY, ITALY 


The cotton-textile industry in the De- 
partment of Lombardy presents one of 
the more promising aspects of Italy’s 
economic revival, according to a foreign 
publication. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


That area, which was one of the few 
organized and undamaged industrial 
centers, was receiving more Nearly ade- 
quate supplies of raw materials in iate 
1945. More than 30,000 bales of cotton 
from the United States had arrived in 
Genoa by the end of September, and 
larger subsequent deliveries were ex- 
pected. 

TURKEY'S COTTON CROP 


Continued drought in the third quar- 
ter of 1945 was expected to reduce Tur- 
key’s 1945 cotton crop. A decline of more 
than 25 percent from the 1944 crop of 
50,000 metric tons was anticipated. 

Although it is unlikely that the crop 
will be large enough to permit exports, 
Turkish cotton, especially the low grades, 
has figured prominently in barter and 
compensation trading with other coun- 
tries and probably will continue to do so. 
With the estimated carry-over of 10,000 
to 12,000 tons, it is expected that the 
reduced crop will meet domestic require - 
ments. 

Exports can be made only from stocks 
held by the Government Agricultural 
Bank. The crop and stocks are under 
control of the bank, and the cotton is 
sold at Government-established prices 


RESTORATION OF COTTON MILLS, ESTONIA 


Reporting on the restoration of the 
Kreenholm cotton mills, Estonia, the 
Soviet press stated that 25,000 spindles 
were in operation in October 1945 and 
500 looms were expected to be in use by 
the end of the year. Two rebuilt hy- 
droelectric turbines were supplying 
power to the plant, and additional tur- 
bines were expected soon to be placed in 
operation. The plant also conducts a 
textile school, sponsored by the Trained 
Labor Reserve Organization. 

Operations were beginning at the Or- 
sha Flax Combine, where 63,500 spindles 
were installed in the first 9 months of 
1945. A number of other textile plants, 
including in Vishnevolotski Cotton Com- 
bine, the Zanarski plant, and the Krasny 
Tekstilshchik were being restored after 
having been returned to their original 
localities. 


Wool and Products 


CANADA’S WOOL PRODUCTION 


Canada’s shorn-wool production in 
1945 was estimated late in the year by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics at 14,- 
513,000 pounds, compared with 15,128,000 
pounds in 1944. The decline is explained 
by a reduction in the number of sheep 
shorn: the average yield per fleece, 7.6 
pounds, differed only fractionally from 
the 7.5-pound-average yield for 1944. 

Alberta again was the foremost wool 
producer of the Canadian Provinces, 
having an estimated clip of 4,668,000 
pounds; Ontario was second, with 2,- 
815,000 pounds, and Saskatchewan third, 
with 2,361,000 pounds. 

The farm production program for 1946 
as approved by the thirteenth Dominion 
Provincial Agricultural Conference, held 
in Ottawa in December, includes a rec- 
ommendation for 13,200,000 pounds of 
wool for 1946. 

The accompanying table, published in 
a Canadian trade journal, indicates the 
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number of sheep shorn and the amount 
of the clip from each of the Provinces 
during 1944 and 1945. 





$$ 
Sheep shorn Wool production 
Provinee eas 
1044 1945 1944 vies 
Pounds », 
Prince Edward Pounds 
Island 30, 800 30. 400 212. 000 nl 
7s 212, 213, 000 
Nova Scotia 5+, 000 S6, 100 525, 000 9 
New Bruns 482, 000 
wick 56,400) 55,500) 355, 000 
Quebec 326, 900 317, 600) 2,027,000) 2 rhe 
Ontario 376, 000° 370,400) 2,895, 000 ttt 
Manitoba 164,400, 151, 200) 1, 151, 000) 1, 043° 6gp 
Saskatchewan 301, 100) 295, 100) 2, 409. 000 2 361, 000 
Alberta 577, 600 530, 400) 4, 910, 000 tone 
British Colum- » 005, 000 
bia 85. O00 80, 300 644, 000 586, 000 
Total 2, 006, 6001, 917, 000 15, 128, 000 14, 513, 000 








CONDITIONS IN WOOL-MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRY, CANADA 


The Canadian wool-manufacturing in- 
dustry is reported by a Canadian trade 
journal to have advanced during the war 
years from an actual production level] of 
approximately 17,000,000 yards to an esti- 
mated productive capacity of about 
26,000,000 yards a year. 

The Government having removed all 
limitations on the types of yarn and cloth 
that may be produced and military con- 
tracts practically having ended, the wool 
mills are expected to reintroduce for 
civilian consumption types of fabrics 
banned during the war. As price ceilings 
are still in effect, however, and labor and 
production costs have increased in most 
cases, many of these fabrics may not im- 
mediately be placed on the market again 
because of the difficulty of producing 
them at a profit. 

It is reported that mills which had 
planned extensive ranges of high-quality 
worsted fabrics for 1946 probably will be 
seriously handicapped by the acute short- 
age of iine-quality tops. Even with the 
increased allocations of British merino 
quality and additional amounts from the 
United States, the supply still will be 
inadequate to permit planned production. 

Under revised Government regulations 
mills are free to distribute 20 percent of 
their production to customers other than 
those who were regular buyers in 1941. 


IMPORTS OF WOOL FasRIcs, CANADA 


Canadian imports of wool fabrics dur- 
ing the first 10 months of 1945 totaled 
4,659,760 pounds, compared with 5,522,534 
pounds during the first 10 months of 1944. 

The total ‘comparable 1944 figures in 
parentheses) comprised 2,881,820 pounds 
of worsteds and serges (3,126,262); 712,- 
027 pounds of tweeds (969,268); 791,846 
pounds of dress goods to be dyed (892,- 


501): 207,901 pounds of overcoatings 
(443.011) ; 55,250 pounds of wool plushes 
(81,619) ; and 10,916 pounds of lusters or 


Italian linings (9,873). 


REVIVAL OF RuG-MAKING INDUSTRY 
ARMENIAN §. S. R., U. S. S. R. 


Rug making in the Armenian §. S. R., 
Soviet Russia, is thriving again, war 
workers and demobilized soldiers having 
returned to their former craft, according 
to the Soviet press. It was reported in 
November that about 18 rug-making (0- 
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operatives were then functioning, with 
a membership of more than 3,000. 
Armenian rug makers wove 20 fine rugs 
in the fall of 1945 for an exhibition 
planned in conenction with that Soviet 
Republic’s twenty-fifth anniversary 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


CHILEAN ACREAGE, PRODUCTION, AND 
EXPORTS 


In its first estimate of hemp acreage 
for the 1945-46 season, the Chilean Min- 
istry of Agriculture forecasts that a total 
of 5,366 hectares (1 hectare=2.47 acres) 
had been planted, compared with 4,542 
hectares in 1944-45 or an increase of 
approximately 18 percent. The princi- 
pal gain took place in the Provinces of 
Aconcagua and Valparaiso where an ad- 
ditional 990 hectares were planted in 
1945-46. Acreage, nevertheless, is far 
below the average of 8,608 hectares per 
year for the 10-year period 1934-35 to 
1943-44. 

Total hemp production for the 1944—45 
season amounted to 60,495 metric tons, 
a figure which does not compare too 
favorably with the average annual out- 
put of 86,067 metric tons in the 10 years 
1934-35 to 1943-44. Average yield per 
hectare, however, has shown an almost 
consistent tendency to move upward in 
the past 5 years, and the yield of 13.3 
metric quintals (1 metric quintal= 220.46 
pounds) per hectare harvested from the 
1944-45 crop was the highest for any 
single season during the past 10 years. 

Exports of hemp fiber, tow, and rope 
during the first 9 months of 1945 
amounted to 7 421 metric tons compared 
with 4,349 metric tons in the correspond- 
ing months of 1944. Average annual ex- 
ports of hemp fiber and tow for the 10 
year 1935-44 amounted to 5,872 metric 
tons. 

Although there has been no official 
forecast of flax acreage for the 1945-46 
season, present conditions indicate that 
there will be a slight decrease, probably 
about 10 percent, from that planted in 
1944-45. Estimates of acreage in 1944—45 
placed the total at 5913 hectares. 

Production of flax fiber in 1944-45, 
according to the Chilean Ministry of 
Agriculture, amounted to approximately 
1644 metric tons compared with 1,262 
metric tons in 1943-44. Preliminary 
trade statistics indicate that a total of 
only 362 metric tons of flax fiber, tow, 
yarn, and thread were exported from 
Chile during the January—September 
period of 1945 compared with 2,071 metric 
tons in the like period of 1944. 


EXPORTS OF FLAX, EIRE 


Flax exported from Eire during Octo- 
ber 1945 amounted to 1,006,096 pounds 
valued at £98,491 bringing the total for 
the first 10 months of the year to 7,356.- 
048 pounds valued at £716,403. This 
compares with 7,937,104 pounds valued 


at £773,098 exported in the like months 
of 1944. 





Green cheese exported from Switzer- 
land to the United States from January 


through August 1945 amounted to 17.600 
pounds. 
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*The following publications, added to the 
Department's research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications write direct to the 
publishing agency given in each case. 


Articles of interest to businessmen, ap- 
pearing in the Department of State Bul- 
letin, February 10, 1946: 


Copies of this publication which is is- 
sued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., for the price 
of 10 cents each; subscription price, $3.50 
per year. The February 10 issue con- 
tains these articles: 


U. S.-U. K. FINANCIAL AGREEMENT. 
WHEAT CRISIS IN EUROPE. 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE UNITED 
NATIONS: 
Resolution on Atomic Commission. 
Report from London. 


THE CREDIT TO BRITAIN, THE KEY TO Ex- 
PANDED TRADE. By the Under Secretary. 


PROTEST By DEPARTMENT OF STATE ON 
AP anp UP ACTION. 


INTERACTION OF MIGRATION POLICIES AND 
WorLpD Economy. By George L. Warren. 


CHARGE OF U. S. SALE OF ARMS TO SPAIN 
DENIED. 


LEND-LEASE OPERATIONS. 


UNRRA SHIPMENTS For 1945 To LIBER- 
ATED AREAS. 


RUBBER ALLOCATION For UNITED STATES 
FROM THE FAR EAST. 


Other Publications 


INTERNATIONAL CARTELS. Ervin Hexner. 
1946. 555 pp. Price,$6. A balance sheet 
of international cartelization—an analy- 
sis of cartel practices on the basis of 
up-to-date facts. 

Available from: University of North 
Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


THE Wor.Lp’s HUNGER. Frank A. Pear- 
son and Floyd A. Harper. 1945. 90 pp. 
Price, $1.50. This book surveys the food- 
producing areas of the world and reveals 
the obstacles to an immediate material 
improvement in the world’s diet. 

Available from: Cornell University 
Press, 124 Roberts Place, Ithaca, N. Y. 


GREAT BRITAIN IN THE WORLD ECONOMY. 
Alfred Edward Kahn. 1946. 314 pp. 
Price, $4. Deals with the historical 
causes, implications, and consequences of 
the change in Great Britain’s economic 
position that took place between the First 
and Second World Wars. 
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Available from: Columbia University 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 


WorK OF THE LEAGUE 1943-44. League 
of Nations. 1945. 100 pp. Price, 50 
cents. Report of the Acting Secretary- 
General. 


Available from: International Docu- 
ments Service, Columbia University 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 


WHoO’s WHOIN LATIN America. (Part I, 
Mexico). Ronald Hilton, Editor. 1946. 
130 pp. Price, $2.50. A biographical 
dictionary of notable living men and 
women of Latin America. 


Available from: Stanford University 
Press, Stanford University, California, 
and from A. N. Marquis Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Europe 1914-1939. E. Lipson. 1944. 
494 pp. Price, $4.50. A history of the 25 
years which witnessed an attempt to es- 
tablish a new international order, the 
creation of totalitarian states, and the 
reaction against a world economy. 


Available from: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, 
N. Y. 


STATISTICAL YEARBOOK OF THE LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS, 1942-1944. 1945. 315 pp. Price, 
$3.50. A history, in figures, of a world 
at war. 


Available from: Columbia University 
Press, International Documents Service, 
New York 27, N. Y. 


No Time FoR SILENCE. Sylvia Lom- 
broso. 1945. 166 pp. Price, $2.50. A 
story of Italy before and after the war. 


Available from: Roy Publishers, 63 
Beekman Street, New York, N. Y. 


TROUBLE ZONE. Leon Dennen. 1945. 
173 pp. Price, $1.50. Author gives his 
views of the problems of the small coun- 
tries of eastern and southeastern Europe 
and the Middle East. 


Available from: Ziff-Davis Publishing 
Co., 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y.; 
or 185 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago 1, 
Ti. 


RivaL ParTNERS. Keith Hutchinson. 
1946. 262 pp. Price, $2. Analyzes the 
situation in the United States and Great 
Britain as it has been affected by the 
war, and discusses export markets, raw 
materials, civil aviation, shipping, and 
monetary policies. 


Available from: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11.N. Y. 





Progress of French 
Reconstruction 


During the past year reconstruction 
progressed successfully in France de- 
spite shortages of labor and materials. 

Two-thirds of France’s 850,000 acres 
of mine-infested farm and forest lands 
have been cleared. 

By September 1945, some 700,000,000 
cubic feet of rubble had been cleared 
away. 

As of November 1945, permanent re- 
pairs had been effected on 200,000 dam- 
aged buildings. 
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Ecuador.—tThe following trade-marks 
have been filed on the dates indicated. 
In Ecuador a period of 2 to 3 months ex- 
pires before the first notice of the mark 
is published. Thirty days from such pub- 
lication is allowed in which to file oppo- 
sition, although a protest may be received 
before Ministerial Resolution granting 
the registration is made. Such Ministe- 
rial Resolution is usually signed within a 
period of 1 week to I month after the 
date of last publication, which is usually 
made within 30 days from first publica- 
tion: 





Date of 
Trade-mark Product applica- 
tion 
1945 
Cica Registration of trade | Dec. 20 
name for foodstuff in 
general. 
Vacuna Antipio- | Registration of trade Do 
gena Cup name of medicinal, 
pharmaceutical, bio- 
logic, opotherapic, dis- 
infectant, and chemi- 
cal products 
Vacuna Salmonelia do Do 
Cup. 
Vacuna Estafiloco- do Do 
cica Cup. 
Pomada Vacuna do Do 
Antipigena Cup. 
Cianuro De Mer- do Do. 
curio Cup. 
Cloruro De Calcio |. do Do 
Cup 
Estracto Hepatico do Do 
Compuesto Cup 
Gloconato De Cal- do Do 
cio Cup. 
Hiposulfito De do Do 


Magnesio Cup. 


Trade-M ark Applications 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 





Date of 
applic i 
tion 


Trade-mark Product 


of trade Dec. 20 


Hiposulfito Dy Registration 
Sodio Cu name f medicinal, 
pharmaceutical, bio- 
ogic, opotherapic, dis- 
infectant, and chemi- 
cal products 
Leche Esteril Cup 10 
Concentrado Ova 10 
rico Cup 
Ovario Total Cup Tf I 
Sulfato De Mag- 10 I 
nesio Cup 
lartaro Emetice 0 ey 
Cup 
Vitamina C. Cup 1o I 
Vitamina B. Cur ! ey 
Yodobismutado De ! I 
Quinia Cup 
Caldo - Vacuna 1 Do 
Antipiogena Cup 
Extracto Esplenico i Dee 
Cup 
Georg Jensen Y Cutlery and velry in | De 
Didujo general 


Chimborazo rade name of gasoling Dex 2s 


Hi Ga Tonice Ph irma eut oa] ” ii 1) 


Sal Tropical H. G i 1) 
Gripol H. G i 1) 
Nutromalta H. G i D 
Vitamulsion H. G i 1) 
Gaduol H. G i 

Higabil H. G 1 l 
Passiflorex H. G i I 
Oleovitamina H.G I 
Vitatone H. G 
Curol H. G i I 
Carga-Flavma H.G i | 
Purgante Ideal H.G ] I 
Salvamula H. G Veterinary specialty Dy 
Vitasal H. G Vitamir eed for cattle ) 
Lipton lrade nam I isand Ly is 








Japan’s Export 
Vacuum: Who Can 
Now Fill It? 


(Continued from p. 12) 


Germany’s cheap or medium-grade china 
and British earthenware. Approxi- 
mately 55 percent of United States im- 
ports in 1936—valued at $4,300,000—rep- 
resented Japanese products; the remain- 
der was divided between the products of 
the United Kingdom, Germany, and 
Czechoslovakia. Asiatic countries were 
the destination of 44 percent of Japanese 
chinaware and pottery exports, and 
India, nominally a British market, was 
Japan’s third best customer, buying 57 
percent of its imports from that source. 
The remainder of Japan’s ceramic ex- 
ports were scattered over the rest of the 
world—to Canada, Latin America, Africa, 
and even to some of the porcelain-pro- 
ducing countries of Europe. 


Miniature Lamps 


The “lamps and parts” exported by 
Japan consisted principally of incandes- 
cent bulbs which, during the 1930's, 
flooded the United States market to com- 
pete with domestic bulbs. Although in- 


ferior in quality to the United States 
product, their much lower price made 
them attractive to buyers. Most familiar 
were the Christmas-tree lights, toy and 
flashlight bulbs, and other miniatures in- 
volving the minute hand labor to which 
the Japanese were well adapted. In 1936, 
Japan was virtually the only source of 
incandescent lamps imported 
United States, and provided more than 
$1,000,000 worth of these bulbs. 

Of total Japanese exports of lamps, 
the United States took one-fourth and 
the United Kingdom and Europe were 
also among the more important markets. 
More than 40 percent, however, went to 
Asiatic countries, chiefly Manchuria, 
Korea, India, and the Netherlands Indies, 
where they competed with the similar 
export products of Germany and the 
Netherlands. 


7 ‘oy Exports 


Japan’s prewar exports of toys were 
second only to those of Germany, and 
increased considerably after 1932 when 
world-wide hostility to the Nazi regime 
produced a shift of orders away from 
Germany. Exports included toys of prac- 
tically every type and material—metals, 
porcelain, celluloid, rubber, wood, paper, 
cloth, and plastics. For every class of 
toy, the United States was established 


into the 
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as the principal market, taking 35 per- 
cent of all Japanese exports, whereas 
the United Kingdom, second largest im- 
porter of toys, took 15 percent. 

Except for the small quantities sup- 
plied by Czechoslovakia and Germany 
Japan in recent years before the war was 
the source of virtually all the toys im. 
ported into the United States, Dolls, rat. 
tles, and mechanical toys with movable 
parts—involving much hand labor ang 
being produced domestically only in smal] 
quantities—came in from Japan, as wel] 
as inexpensive mechanical toys and 
stuffed dolls, not competitive with the 
higher-grade domestic product. 


Raw-Material Exports Few 


The raw materials which customarily 
predominate in world trade are incon- 
spicuous among Japan's exports, reflect. 
ing in part that nation’s dearth of nat- 
ural resources. Wood and coal are the 
only raw materials among major Jap- 
anese exports, and even of these Japan 
was typically a net importer. Despite 
forested areas covering two-thirds of the 
home islands, Japan imported much of 
the wood used in its exports of veneer 
and plywood. Nara, or Japanese white 
oak, a very hard wood found in the north- 
ernmost Japanese island of Hokkaido, 
was the principal wood export. Paper- 
thin veneers, and box shooks for use in 
tea and rubber containers, were second in 
importance. The United Kingdom pur- 
chased large quantities of sawed white 
oak and veneers. Exclusive of the fore- 
going, about 75 percent of the woods ex- 
ported went to Asia, mainly the Empire 
areas. 

A small quantity of low-grade bitu- 
minous coal was exported by Japan, 
partly as ballast for ships and partly be- 
cause of the ease of supplying coal to 
coastal industries by water. One-half 
of the coal exported went to Korea, where 
expansion of manufacturing required 
coal in excess of native resources, and 
most of the remainder went to Hong 
Kong and Malaya. In relation to other 
Far Eastern exporters of coal, Japan was, 
however, a less important exporter than 
China, Manchuria, or French Indochina, 


The Postwar Outlook 


From the foregoing survey, it should be 
apparent that the elimination of Japan’s 
export trade has created new market op- 
portunities for those countries which can 
qualify to take its place. For a few ar- 
ticles supplied by Japan, the postwar 
market will be less than the prewar de- 
mand, as a result of the development of 
substitutes, the greater self-sufficiency of 
former Japanese markets, and a reshuf- 
fling of trade interests brought about by 
the war. Increased wartime use of syn- 
thetic fibers has resulted in a consid- 
erable decline in the demand for the raw 
silk of which Japan was once the chief 
supplier. Nylon and Ahigh-tenacity ray- 
ons are expected to reduce the total post- 
war demand for raw silk to possibly 59 
percent of its prewar level, i. e., 
30,000,000 or 35,000,000 pounds. These 
fibers have successfully invaded the last 
stronghold of the silk trade—womens 
hosiery—and the progressive reduction 
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in their prices will increase the pressure 
on silk. In the narrowing silk market, 

tential low-cost suppliers are China 
and Korea. China, until surpassed by 
Japan, was the world’s largest exporter of 
silk. Italy and Brazil are also likely to 
share in the postwar silk trade. 

In the postwar toy trade, the removal 
of Japan as an exporter seems unlikely 
to produce large opportunities for its 
competitors. Even in prewar days, the 
toy trade was on the decline because of 
the increasing production by the two 
largest purchasers of toys, the United 
Kingdom and the United States. 

As the rising tide of industrialization 
reaches the undeveloped countries of 
asia and enables them to supply a larger 
portion of their own needs, their demand 
for the products supplied by Japan will 
diminish. Cotton goods were the most 
important of these products and are 
markedly among the manufactured com- 
modities which newly industrialized 
countries can most easily produce for 
themselves. The textile industries of 
China and India have already erased 
part of a former Japanese market. 
Korea, the Netherlands Indies, and other 
Asiatic countries may with some reason 
cherish the hope of self-sufficiency in 
the future. 


Replacing Japan in Asia 


For the present, however, and for most 
of the articles supplied by Japan, a large 
and urgent ‘round-the-world demand 
exists. The postwar shortage of cotton 
textiles—of which Japan was chief sup- 
plier—is placed at from 1,000,000,000 to 
2,000,000,000 yards, and it is in Asia that 
the withdrawal of Japanese textile sup- 
plies leaves the greatest gap. 

Whether Western countries can expect 
to annex this market is as yet unanswer- 
able on the basis of past evidence. In 
one sense, Western prewar exports of 
manufactured goods to Asia competed 
hardly at all with Japanese goods, 
which—by virtue of their price—sup- 
plied the needs of the low-income groups 
that otherwise might have gone unsatis- 
fied. To consumers of limited means 
the alternative to buying Japanese im- 
ports was not non-Japanese goods, but 
doing without. The United Kingdom 
was Japan’s nearest competitor in cot- 
ton and woolen textiles, clothing, pot- 
tery, and bicycles, yet it was able to se- 
cure a share in the Asiatic market 
scarcely one-half as large as Japan’s 
share. 

On the other hand, the fact that con- 
sumers preferred other than Japanese 
goods was demonstrated in several in- 
stances toward the end of the thirties. 
With the increasing prosperity of the 
times and after some bitter experience 
With shoddy Japanese merchandise, 
many buyers turned to European and 
American goods. It was no coincidence 
that Japan’s trade boom concurred in 
point of time with the world-wide de- 
Pression. In a period of greater plenty, 
When buyers could indulge a taste for 
more durable, better quality goods, the 
demand for the output of Japanese mills 
might be curtailed. At the prewar level 
of purchasing power in the Far East. 
however, Western nations could supply 
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Notr.—Averages are based on actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency, per dollar, 


with the following exception: Cuba—United States dollar to the peso. 


The peso of the Dominican Republic, the 


Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at § 


gourdes to a dollar. 





Country | Unit quoted Type of exchange 


Average rate 


1943 (an- | 


10 | 


nual) 
Argentina | Paper peso Official A 3.73 
Official B 4. 23 
Bid 4. 04 
Free market 4. 06 
Bolivia Boliviano Controlled 42. 91 
Curb 45. 
Brazil Cruzeiro Official 16. 50 
Free market 19. 63 
Special free market 20. 43 
Chile Peso Special 19. 37 
Export draft 25. 00 
Free market 32. 37 
“i os 4 31. 00 
Colombia do Commercial bank 1.75 
Bank of Republic 1. 76 
Curb 1.76 
Costa Rica Colon Uncontrolled 5. 65 
Controlled 5. 62 
Cuba Peso Free 1. 00 
Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (official). 14. 10 
Honduras | Lempira Official 2. 04 
Mexico Peso Free 4.85 
Nicaragua | Cordoba Official 5. 00 
Curb 5. 16 
Paraguay Paper peso Official 333. 00 
Guarani do 3. 
Peru Sol Free 6. 50 
Salvador Colon do 2. 50 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 1.90 
Free 
Imports 1. 90 
Other purposes § 
Venezuela Bolivar Controlled 3. 35 
Free 3. 35 


Latest available quotation 


| Approxi- | 
| October | | mate | 
1944 (an-| 1945 | ».. | equiva- 
nual) | (month- | Rate | jent in Date 
ly) | U.S. 
| currency | 
3. 73 | 3.73 | 3.73 | $0. 2681 | Nov. 26, 1945 
4. 23 | 4.23 | 4.23 | . 2364 Do. 
4.94 4. 94 | 4.94 | . 2024 | Do. 
4.03 | 4.03 | 4.08 | . 2451 Do. 
42. 42 42. 42 42.42 | . 0236 | Nov. 30, 1945 
51. 80 61.00 | 63.00 | . 0159 | 
16. 50 16.50 | 16.50 | .0606 | Jan. 9, 1946 
19. 57 19. 50 19. 50 . 0513 | Do. 
20. 20 20. 00 20. 00 . 0500 Do. 
19. 37 19, 37 19. 37 .0516 | Nov. 30, 1945 
25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 . 0400 Do. 
31.85 | 32.85 | 32.30 | . 0310 | Do. 
31. 00 31.00 | 31.00 | . 0323 Do. 
1.75 1.75 1. 746 . 5727 | Oct. 31,1945 
1. 76 1. 76 1. 755 | . 5698 Do. 
1.75 1. 83 2. . 5464 Do. 
5. 66 5.71 5. 71 .1751 | Nov. 30, 1945 
5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 . 1779 Do. 
1.00 1.00 1. 00 1. 0000 Do. 
14.06 | 413.77 (413.77 . 0726 | Nov. 16,1945 
2.04 2. 04 2. 04 .4902 | Nov. 30, 1945 
4.85 4. 86 4. 86 . 2058 Do. 
5. 00 5. 00 5.00 . 2000 | Dee. 29, 1945 
5.72 5. 88 5.60 | . 1786 Do. 
11 3.12 3.12 . 3205 | Oct. 31,1945 
6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 . 15388 | Nov. 30, 1945 
2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 . 4000 0. 
1. 90 1. 90 1, 90 . 5263 | Jan. 19, 1946 
1. 90 | 1. 90 1. 90 . 5263 Do. 
1.85 1, 785 1, 785 . 5602 Do. 
3. 35 3.35 3. 35 . 2985 | Dec. 27, 1945 
3.35 3.35 3. 35 . 2985 Do. 





Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milreis. Since November 1942, 
exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar. 


2 Disponsibilidades propias (private funds). 


New currency unit instituted as of Nov. 8, 1943. Paraguayan central bank establishes a “‘legal rate’’ from which 


buying and selling rates may vary by 1 percent 


Since July 13, 1944, the legal rate has been fixed at 3.09 guaranies to 


the dollar, resulting in buying and selling rates of 3.059 and 3.121, respectively. 
4 A decree of Noy. 18, 1944, fixed basic central bank buying and selling rates at 13.40 and 13.50 sucres to the dollar, 
respectively, but the imposition at the same time of a 2 percent charge on all exchange transactions has resulted in 


effective buying and selling rates of 13.132 and 13.77. 
§In effect since July 25, 1944. 


NoTE.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported from the United 


States into Argentina 





goods within reach of Asia’s millions 
only at the sacrifice of their own wage 
standards. 


Markets for India and China 


Hopes for the assumption of Japan’s 
trade role in Asia have been voiced by 
both India and China. Each has the 
advantage of labor costs as low or lower 
than Japan’s own, and hence, with ade- 
quate industrialization, encouragement 
might develop the ability to compete in 
markets from which Western countries 
might be all but excluded. The particu- 
lar and immediate objective of both these 
countries is Japan’s cotton trade. In- 
dia’s wartime industrialization has en- 
abled it to increase its mill production 
of cotton textiles to 4,800,000,000 yards 
in 1944, in addition to which hand-loom 
production was 1,500,000,000 yards. Un- 
der wartime conditions, many of the 
United Kingdom’s former markets for 
cotton textiles have been relinquished 
to Indian exporters. With the elimina- 


tion of Japanese competition, the Middle 
East and East Africa are expected to be 
among the outlets for India’s piece goods. 
Australia, which now receives 40,000,000 
yards from India as compared with a pre- 
war 1,000,000 yards, is another market 
which India hopes to retain. 

It is not at all certain, however, that 
India can maintain its wartime gains. 
The recent level of exports has been at- 
tained in the face of a domestic cloth 
famine, since the quantity of cloth for 
civilian consumption (including the pro- 
duction of hand looms) has been less 
than the quantity available in immedi- 
ate prewar years. Dissatisfaction with 
the cheap, coarse domestic grades has 
been evidenced moreover by the growing 
preference expressed for the finer counts 
which were imported from Europe before 
the war. 

China, too, envisages assuming Japan's 
place in the export of cotton textiles. A 
recent report of the Chinese Central 
Planning Board estimates an expansion 
of production from the prewar level of 
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5,650,000 metric piculs (including cloth 
made on native looms) to 8,200,000 
metric piculs * after 5 years of the Na- 
tional Reconstruction Plan. Exports 
which averaged 71,000 metric piculs 
during 1932-37 are to be increased to 
300,000 metric piculs in the same 5-year 
period covered by the plan. Japanese 
textile mills established in North China 
assertedly are to be used toward the real- 
ization of this plan. Like India, how- 
ever, China does not appear destined to 
arrive at its established goals without 
a struggle. Operation of the already ex- 
isting Japanese mills in China is compli- 
cated by a lack of trained technicians. 
In the Shanghai textile industry, for 
instance, the Japanese supplied skilled 
manpower for which the Chinese have no 
immediate substitute for as much as 35 
percent of the industry. 

Moreover, at the same time that cur- 
tailment of Japanese exports opens new 
opportunities to Indian and Chinese tex- 
tile industries, it confronts them with 
new difficulties. As has already been 
pointed out, the Indian weaving industry 
was dependent upon Japan for most of 
its imported yarns, especially of the finer 
counts, and Japan was an all-important 
source of China’s spinning and weaving 
machinery. The textile machinery 
which will be required by both China 
and India for their industries is, like the 
textiles themselves, likely to be in short 
supply. 


New United States Markets 


United States exporters are also among 
those who have exhibited interest in the 
possibility of replacing Japan’s exports 
with their own. It would appear doubt- 
ful, however, that exporters here will be 
able substantially to increase their sales 
in Asia by reason of any disappearance 
in those markets of Japanese goods. 
First and foremost, Japan itself was by 
long odds the United States most im- 
portant Far Eastern customer, taking an- 
nually an average of 55 percent of our 
total exports to that area. Curtailment 
of Japan’s markets in Asia would com- 
parably curtail the United States market 
in Japan, and it would take a remarkable 
enhancement of our sales in other parts 
of Asia to make up for the loss we would 
sustain in the Japanese market. 

Moreover, as previously stated, Japan’s 
prewar exports were generally of a char- 
acter suited to markets in which the 
United States had little competitive 
status. Asia—with some exception in re- 
gard to Japan itself—figured more im- 
portantly in United States trade as a 
source of raw materials than as an export 
outlet. Europe and Canada were the out- 
standing destinations for most United 
States goods except raw cotton, and the 
only significant area of Japan-United 
States competition in the Far East was 
the Philippine Islands. United States ex- 
ports to Asia consisted predominantly, 
moreover, of iron and steel products, pe- 


#0 The metric picul commonly used in China 
is the shih picul equal to 50 kilograms or 
110,231 pounds. The text of the report cited 
indicates that the metric picul referred to is 
equal to 100 kilograms or 220.46 pounds. 
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and their markets (based on 1936 values) 








: 1936 value | percent _| 
Commodity (in —— of total Value of exports to leading markets (1,000,000 yen)? 

Total exports 3, 533. 2 100.0 | Korea, 647.9; United States, 592.9; Manchuria,’ 468 1: Ind 
258.6; Formosa, 243.8; China, 146.2 United Kit ndia, 

: :, 145.1; Netherlands Indies, 129.2 ingdom, 

Cotton piece goods 035. 0 15.1 | Manchuria, 75.5; India 72.5; Netherlands Indies ‘EK 
32.1; Egypt, 20.5; Kenya-Uganda-1 wt erty 
Kong, 15.1; Argentina, 14.8; Australia, 14: United st tee 
13.8; Siam, 13.6 States, 

Raw silk 302.8 11.1 | United States, 333.9; United Kingdom, 23.6: F : 

Clothing and accessories 235. 6 6.7 | Korea, 46.2; United States, 21.4; M ot... tee 218, 
United Kingdom, 16.3; Netherlands Indies 10.6: Fon 17.9; 
8.2; Philippine Islands, 7.9 _— 

Rayon piece goods 171.6 4.9 | India, 26.2; Korea, 22.4; Manchuria, 22.3: Australi 4: 
Netherlands Indies, 11.6; Philippine Islands 8.7 a, 184; 

Iron (bars, sheets, etc 137.4 3.9 | Korea, 44.7; Manchuria, 29.3; Formosa, 16.3: Chin ‘ 
Netherlands Indies, 5.6 e- a, 13.9; 

Metal manufactures 13. 3.8 | Korea, 45.3; Manchuria, 24.1; Formosa, 13.7: China, 5.7: 
India, 5.6 ‘ Boe. 

Machinery and parts 135, 2 3.8 | Manchuria, 47.6; Korea, 40.9; China, 16.9; Formosa, 12.9 

Silk piece goods 78S 2.2 | India, 13.2; Korea, 10.8; United Kingdom, 8,3; United States 

a and bottled foods 77.8 2.2 | United Kingdom, 32.4; United States 15.5 

Voolen piece goods 10.6 2 Manchuria, 14.3; Korea, 12. India, 5.3; Eg . 

Kong, 3.8; China, 3.6 Egypt, 4.1; Hong 

Pottery 52.2 1.5 | United States, 15.5; Korea, 6.9; India, 3.7 

Wood 51.0 1.4 Formosa, 14.2; Korea, 12.1; United Kingdom 8.3; M 
churia, 5.2 o_o 

Paper 15.4 1.3 | Korea, 12.5; Manchuria, 12.7; China, 7.4; Formosa, 5.4 

Cotton yarn 45.4 1.3 | India, 18.1; Manchuria, 6.8; Korea, 5.7 Netherlands Indies 

Vegetable oils 39.0 a United States, 31.7 

Toys a8, 5 1.1 | United States, 13.7; United Kingdom, 5.9; India, 2.8: PF I 

Aquatic products 38. 1 1.1 mosa, 9; Korea, 6.9; China, 7.2; Manchuria, 4.7; United 
States, 2.8 

Bicycles and parts 36,9 1.0 | Korea, 8.4; China, 7.4; Netherlands Indies, 4; Formosa 3.5 

Rayon yarn 31. 5 9 | Manchuria, 8.9; India, 8.7; Korea, 2.3 Ahiteiy 

Glass 31.2 Q India, 5.5; Korea, 4; United States, 3.1 

Wheat flour 30. 9 9 | Manchuria, 14.8; Korea, 7.8; Formosa, 5.5 

Refined sugar 27.7 S&S | Manchuria, 14.6; Korea, 5.8; China, 5.8 

Lamps and parts 21.9 6 | United States, 4.9; Korea, 2.6; United Kingdom, 2.5 

Coal 20.5 6 | Korea, 10.1; Hong Kong, 4; Malaya, 2.9 

Cement 17.8 5 | Korea, 7.4; Formosa, 2.4; Manchuria, 2 

The exchange value of the yen in 1936 was $0.2002 
2 Exports to Korea and Formosa were not reported by Japan. The above figures pertaining to these countries repre- 


sent imports from Japan shown in Korean and Formosar 
’ Including Kwantung Leased Territory. 


troleum, lumber, automotive and other 
vehicles, and machinery, none of which 
is competitive with Japan's prewar basic 
exports such as textiles, clothing, and the 
wide range of consumers’ goods. 

The relative uncertainty concerning 
the United States’ position as a prospec- 
tive supplanter of Japan in Asiatic mar- 
kets does not mean, however, that the 
United States may not expand in some 
degree both its import and export trade 
with Far Eastern countries. In propor- 
tion to the speed with which revitalized 
industrialization may be achieved in 
these countries, their demand for capi- 
tal goods of the type which the United 


trade returns 


States is specially qualified to produce 
will increase. Expanded investments in 
new factories, the development of com- 
munication and transportation facilities, 
the program for general rehabilitation of 
all the most populous areas of Asia, will 
require machinery and equipment of 
types which the United States is at least 
as well prepared to supply as any other 
Western power. 

It is this prospect of expanded indus- 
trialization in Asia that constitutes the 
hope for enlarged United States exports 
to that 
upon any expectation of taking Japan's 
special place in Asiatic markets 





Current Trends in 
Foreign-Trade 
Policies 


(Continued from p. 6) 


license restrictions, and limited to essen- 
tial goods not obtainable from sterling 
countries. An official declaration of im- 
port policy in Jamaica included the ad- 
ditional provision, that imports from 
Canada would be licensed on a par with 
the sterling areas in the ordering of es- 
sential categories of goods. 


IMPORT-CONTROL CHANGES IN “MIDDLE 
East’ AREAS 


The Middle East Supply Center, which 
had been operated at Cairo during most 
of the war period, was dissolved on No- 


vember 1. First as a British then as an 
Anglo-American enterprise, it had for 
several years exercised strict control over 
importations into the countries of that 
region—extending from the central Med- 
iterranean east to Iran and south to 
Ethiopia—in the effort to keep them sup- 
plied with essential foreign goods in ac- 
cordance with the most economical use 
of the goods, tonnage, and exchange 
available for civilian use. Several hun- 
dred import commodities were thus freed 
from all control except that imposed by 
the local governments, with British and 
American official assistance continuing 
for certain goods in short supply. Some 
relaxation of the operations of the Mid- 
dle East Supply Center had been made at 
the beginning of 1945. 

The national import-control programs 
introduced by the governments of the 
Middle Eastern countries, to replace the 


area, rather than dependence | 
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Announcements Under Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act 


Trade Agreement Calendar 


Trade Agreements Signed 





——_ 


Country Date signed |Date effective 


uba wegueenne Aug. 24,1934 | Sept. 3, 1934 
Belgium (and Luxem- | 


_-------| Feb. 27,1935 | May 1, 1935 
oo. . wneneeeennas| Mar. 28, 1935 | June 3, 1935 
Sweden... -- is --| May 25,1935 | Aug. 5, 1935 
Brasil...-------- Feb. 2,1935 | Jan. 1, 1936 
Canada = (see revised ; ; 
ment below) -.----| Nov. 15, 1935 | Do. 


<ingdom of the Nether- | } 
(Netherlands in 
Europe, Netherlands 
Surinam, and | 

Cursct0) — , | Dec. 20,1935 | Feb. 1, 1936 
Swi } . 9,1936 | Feb. 15, 1936 
Switzerland - Jan l eb. 15, 1936 

| 

| 


i | Dec. 18.1935 | Mar. 2, 1936 
ee. | Sept. 13,1935 | May 20, 1936 
Guatemala... | Apr, 24,1936 | June 15, 1936 





France and its colonies, 
dependencies, and pro- 
tectorates Other than | 


| May 6, 1936 | Do. 
seotens i | Mar. 11, 1936 | Oct. 1, 1936 
Finland....--- May 18, 1936 | Nov. 2, 1936 
El Salvador | Feb, 19,1937 | May 31, 1937 
Costa Rica _..-----| Nov. 28,1936 | Aug. 2, 1937 
Crechoslovakia ?......---| Mar. 7,1938 | Apr. 16, 1938 
Ecuador. ° Aug. 6, 1938 | Oct. 23, 1938 


United Kingdom, includ- 
ing Newfoundland and 
the British Colonial 


Empire. . .. .-| Nov. 17,1938 | Jan. 1, 1939 
C aon (revision of agree- 


ment of 1935) 2 do Do. 

ae Apr. 1,1939 | May 5, 1939 
Venezuela Nov. 6, 1939 | Dec. 16, 1939 
Cuba (supplementary 

agreement) | Dec. 18,1939 | Dec. 23, 1939 
Canada (supplementary 

agreement) ?. . . Dec. 30,1939 | Jan. 1, 1940 
Canada (supplementary 

agreement) ; Dec, 13,1940 | Dec. 20, 1940 
Argentina. Oct. 14,1941 | Nov. 15, 1941 
Cu (supplementary 

agreement) ... Dec. 23,1941 | Jan. 5, 1942 
a May 7, 1942 | July 29, 1942 
Uruguay.................| July 21,1942 | Jan. 1, 1943 
Mexico... ; Dec. 23,1942 | Jan. 30, 1943 
a ; Apr. 8, 1943 | June 28, 1944 
i ciidingeweceaes Aug. 27,1943 | Nov. 19, 1943 





' The duty concessions and certain other provisions of 
this agreement ceased to be in force as of Mar. 10, 1938. 

1 Agreement inoperative since April 22, 1939. 

‘Superseded by supplementary agreement signed 
Dee. 13, 1940 


Summaries of the provisions of each individual agree- 
ment are published in FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
promptly after signing. Complete files of the official 
analysis of each of the agreements, as well as the sum- 
maries published by this Department, are available for 
examination at all field offices of the Department of 
Commerce. Copies of such analyses or summaries for 
any particular agreement, figures for the United States 
trade with ‘‘Agreement Countries,” and general infor- 
mation regarding the aims, procedure, and operation of 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Program may be 
obtained from the Trade Agreements Unit of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce at Washington. 


{A compilation of all changes in the import duties of the 
United States since the passage of the Tariff Act of 1930 
including all duty reductions or bindings by the United 
States under the trade agreements signed to date, are 
ranged by schedules and paragraphs of the Tariff Act 
has been prepared by the U. S. Tariff Commission in the 
form ofa pamphlet. This is obtainable from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C., for 
25 cents per copy.] 


Countries With Which Intention To 
Negotiate Has Been Announced 





| 
Latest date 
for submit- 
ting written 
statements 


Date for oral 
presentation 
of views 


Date of issu- 


Cc y 
country ance of notice 


Paraguay | June 23,1943 | July 231943 | Aug. 4, 1943 





{Detailed information, trade figures, and copies of the 
lists of products to which the United States announced 
it would give consideration for concessions, at the time 
of giving formal notice of intention to negotiate with 
each of the above countries, are available upon request 
to the Trade Agreements Unit, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, or any of the field offices of the 
Department of Commerce, as well as from the Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information or the Department 
of State.] 





Extensive reconstruction work on the 
giant Pechelbronn petroleum wells and 
refinery in Alsace, France, has proved so 
successful that these oil fields are the 
only ones in France now operating on a 
regular schedule, Pechelbronn is now 
producing 140 tons of petroleum per day; 
in 1940 the daily output was 175 tons. 





former regional program, were marked by 
stringent insistence upon prior import 
licenses. The efforts of these countries 
to enlarge direct trade with the United 
States were reported hampered by the 
shortage of dollar exchange in relation 
totheir requirements. This was particu- 
larly true of Egypt and Iraq, both mem- 
bers of the sterling area. despite the 
British allocation to them of certain 
amounts of dollar exchange from the 
general pool of the sterling group for cur- 
rent operations. 


Latin America 
TREND TOWARD FIRMER IMPORT CONTROLS 


Among the countries of Latin America, 
the end of the war brought few drastic 
changes in the matter of controls over 
foreign trade. However, a number of 
these governments took steps during 1945 
to put themselves in a position to control 
directly the volume and character of their 
country’s imports during the readjust- 


ment period, either by installing import- 
permit systems or by tightening up for- 
mer import-permit or exchange-control 
requirements. Thus far, these appear to 
have been applied only lightly, except on 
distinct luxury goods, although they do 
indicate a growing precautionary atti- 
tude on the part of many Latin-American 
governments against possible injury to 
their economies from an uncontrolled re- 
vival of imports. Their principal con- 
cerns appear to be, to see that their for- 
eign-exchange reserves and earnings are 
used primarily for what they consider es- 
sential imports, and to shield certain 
war-developed local industries from what 
they regard as undue foreign competi- 
tion. 


RELAXATION OF WARTIME F'OREIGN-TRADE 
CONTROLS 


Most governments of Latin America 
had begun to adjust their import con- 
trols to the prospective easement in for- 
eign supplies even before the end of the 
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war, prompted by the tapering off during 
1944 of the “decentralization” procedure 
for operating the United States export li- 
censing system. With the general re- 
laxation of the United States export con- 
trol during 1945, and the progressive re- 
duction in the categories of products re- 
quiring individual licenses, the special 
wartime organizations which had been 
set up in each of the countries of Latin 
America, to determine priorities among 
the various prospective purchasers from 
the United States through “import rec- 
ommendations,” either were abolished or 
had their functions merged with other 
governmental agencies. 

Several of the Central American and 
Caribbean countries abolished practically 
all their wartime controls upon foreign- 
trade transactions in the fall of 1945, 
excepting on the importation of the 
commodities still subject to export con- 
trol or allocation in the United States. 
On the part of Mexico and most of the 
governments of South America, however, 
the reaction to the easement of controls 
and of supplies in the United States and 
elsewhere has been to build up a firmer 
control over individual transactions at 
the importing end. 


PREVALENCE OF EXCHANGE CONTROLS 


With the exception of Peru, which first 
introduced exchange control in early 
1945, all the countries of South America 
and three of Central America have for 
years Maintained some degree of official 
control over foreign-exchange transac- 
tions. Since they required exporters to 
turn over part or all of the exchange 
earned by foreign sales to a central con- 
trol agency in return for local currency, 
the governments were in a position to set 
the conditions and the rates under which 
such exchange was to be made available 
in payment for imports. Indeed, the 
method of allocating foreign exchange 
for imports in accordance with the cate- 
gories of essentiality assigned to the 
goods in question, which is followed by 
several Latin-American countries (no- 
tably Nicaragua, Colombia, Bolivia, and 
Paraguay), constitutes in effect a quali- 
tative control upon imports. 

During the past year or two, however, 
there has been a distinct trend toward 
exercising direct official supervision over 
the character of the purchases from 
abroad, through requiring import per- 
mits on prospective orders, whether for 
all or for selected classes of products. In 
a number of countries, moreover, the al- 
location of funds for foreign purchases 
is being tied more closely to the current 
exchange availabilities. 


CHANGES IN IMPORT-PERMIT SYSTEMS 


Brazil, Bolivia, and Peru inaugurated 
import-permit systems during 1945. In 
Brazil, permits were required for a sub- 
stantial list of important products; * in 
the two other countries, for all commodi- 
ties. Mexico, which had started such a 
requirement in 1944, applicable to a few 
special products, has extended it during 
recent months to broader ranges of com- 


’ Early in January 1946, the Brazilian Gov- 
ernment suspended its prior-import-permit 
system, with the expectation that when re- 
issued it will be on a reduced scale. 
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modities. Colombia again enforced its 
import permit system in 1945, with fixed 
limits to the shares of the exchange cur- 
rently earned to be available for goods 
in different categories of essentiality. 
Nicaragua, while relieving most goods 
from the necessity of import permits, 
required prior deposit of the value of pro- 
posed orders, and set up flexible cate- 
gories of essentiality, with small scope 
for imports of what the authorities 
might consider luxuries. 

On the other hand, Venezuela, which 
had introduced an import-permit re- 
quirement on most commodities in the 
fall of 1943, cut that down to a much 
shortened list in September 1945, and for 
those authorized definite annual import 
quotas. Paraguay gave up its import- 
permit requirement, but tightened its 
foreign-exchange control, with the avail- 
ability and rate of exchange dependent 
upon how essential and immediately 
needed were the proposed imports. 

At the end of the year, eight of the 
Latin-American Republics were operat- 
ing import-permit systems on a broad 
scale. These were: Mexico, and all 
the countries of South America except 
Argentina, Paraguay, and Venezuela. 
Argentina, Venezuela, and several of the 
smaller Caribbean and Central-American 
countries require specific import authori- 
zation only for products subject to export 
control in the supplying country. Nica- 
ragua has since October 1945 required an 
advance deposit to the full value of the 
proposed import order, and Colombia 
had earlier in the year increased the 
percentage to be deposited for all but a 
group of preferred import products. The 
majority of these countries do not now 
require separate exchange permits; the 
import license, if granted, usually enti- 
tles the merchant to purchase the neces- 
sary foreign exchange for remittance. 


GUIDING MOTIVES IN DIRECT IMPORT 
CONTROLS 


In their avowed objectives for operat- 
ing both forms of import control, the gov- 
ernments usually stress their desire to 
hold down importations of luxuries or 
other dispensable products, and to pre- 
vent speculative orders for foreign goods 
beyond the market’s essential needs. 
They express concern that their coun- 
try’s wartime accumulations or current 
earnings of foreign exchange would 
otherwise prove inadequate to pay for 
the large anticipated importations of 
producers’ goods and of other equipment 
essential to its economic development, 
especially through industrialization. 
While the intention to protect “uneco- 
nomic industries” is offen disavowed, the 
shielding of local industries started or 
expanded during the war, against the 
competition of more freely available for- 
eign products, appears to have been fig- 
uring in the operation of several of the 
import-control systems of Latin America 
during the past year. This purpose has 
been explicitly announced by the Min- 
ister of Finance of Mexico. 


MILDLY RESTRICTIVE OPERATION OF IMPORT 
CONTROLS 


Since these licensing systems usually 
operate through unpublished adminis- 
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trative decisions upon a succession of in- 
dividual applications, it is not known to 
what extent desired importations into 
the various countries using them have 
actually been curtailed during 1945. The 
indirect indications are that they have 
been only lightly applied in most cases. 
Considering that practically all of the 
Latin-American countries have during 
the war built up large exchange balances 
in the United States, and some of them 
also in the United Kingdom, that large 
pent-up demands exist for foreign goods 
of many kinds, and that the actual in- 
creases in the available supplies from 
abroad have thus been quite moderate so 
far, that is understandable. In fact, 
many of these governments recognize 
that their domestic inflationary tend- 
encies can be checked only by improving 
the supply situation and that, in the case 
of many products, this can be done only 
by larger importations. The experience 
of the past year, however, may not be 
indicative of the potentially restrictive 
use of these import-control systems of 
Latin America after the replenishment 
period. 


INCREASES AND DECREASES IN IMPORT 
TARIFFS 


There were only a few instances in 
Latin America during the past year of 
marked increases in the import duties 
on particular products which appeared 
to have aclear protective purpose. Prob- 
ably most notable were: the action of 
Brazil in sharply advancing its duties on 
wool and woolen goods, and the several 
Mexican measures increasing its tariffs 
on a range of goods—in January, on a 
miscellaneous group of locally produced 
commodities, mainly chemicals, and in 
August, on various manufactures of iron 
and steel. The long list of goods on 
which the former Mexican duties were 
doubled at the turn of the year was ap- 
parently selected to cover mainly ar- 
ticles used only by the upper income 
group of the country. 

On the other hand, there were an ap- 
preciable number of tariff reductions or- 
dered during 1945, although not of broad 
scope. These were usually motivated by 
the desire either to reduce the delivered 
cost of foreign equipment for local] in- 
dustries and utilities, or to encourage the 
importation of staple necessities of which 
local supplies were short and prices high. 
In the latter type of case, the reduction 
or remission of duty was usually indi- 
cated as temporary and often limited to 
specified quantities. 


TAPERING OF FOREIGN BULK-SALES 


CONTRACTS 


Most of the wartime arrangements 
with the United States and other outside 
countries for the bulk supply of various 
nfinerals and other products from Latin 
America, which had been temporarily re- 
quired in exceptional quantities for the 
Allied war production programs, were 
tapered off or not renewed upon expira- 
tion during the past year. The uncertain 
prospect during the period ahead, as to 
foreign markets and prices for some of 
their major export staples, has been an 
additional long-term consideration in 
the current commercial policy of various 
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Latin American governments. The de 
sire to avoid possible later difficulties i, 
financing developmental projects requir. 
ing heavy imports, and in maintaining g 
favorable balance of payments, essential 
to currency stability and to the Servicing 
of their foreign debts, has been amo 
the reasons given by some for Operating 
import permit systems and for gener. 
ally guarding their foreign-exchange 
position. 

STATUS OF LATIN-AMERICAN Export 

RETRICTIONS 


The majority of the Latin American 
countries still require some form of offi- 
cial authorization for the exportation of 
many classes of goods, although substan. 
tial curtailments in the lists of products 
subject to export control were made by 
several of them during the year. With 
the passing of the wartime objectiyes_ 
of keeping essential materials from 
reaching Axis destinations, and of resery. 
ing the surpluses of certain commodities 
for which the United States or the Uniteg 
Kingdom had contracted in bulk—the 
chief current purpose of such controls 
appears to be to prevent undue drain 
upon supplies of goods needed for the 
local economy, especially articles of 
prime necessity to consumers. So far as 
we know, these export controls have had 
no seriously restrictive effect upon the 
availability to United States importers of 
the staple commodities normally ob- 
tained from Latin America. 


TERMINATION OF ARGENTINE GRAIN Export 
MONOPOLY 


In August 1945, the Argentine Govern- 
ment announced that, since the prospects 
for the marketing of the country’s ex- 
portable grain surpluses and price condi- 
tions in the international market were 
satisfactory, Government marketing of 
wheat, linseed, and corn would no longer 
be necessary. For several years, it had 
been the policy of Argentina, primarily as 
a farm-relief measure, to purchase these 
crops from the producers at fixed prices, 
adjusted periodically, and to handle their 
sale through a governmental export mo- 
nopoly. 

This change, it was indicated, would 
not interfere with fulfilling Argentina's 
commitment to the United States to fur- 
nish linseed and other oilseeds and their 
products in return for petroleum fuel 
oil of equivalent heat value. The agree- 
ment for that exchange had been con- 
cluded in June of 1945, whereby the 
United States Commercial Company was 
the sole buyer of these edible oils on be- 
half of the United Nations, under direc- 
tion from the Combined Food Board, 
with the supplies obtained to be shiped 
principally to the liberated countries of 
Europe 





British Books for Finland 


In an effort to develop cultural rela- 
tions, the British Council has arranged 
to have British books sent to Finland, 
the Finnish press reports. When the 
first 5,000 books were on their way to 
Finland, arrangements were made with 
the Finnish broadcasting company 1 
give the books weekly reviews on the aif. 
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(Developments communicated to Export- 
ers’ Service Section up to Monday, 
February 11, 1946.) 

The Office of International Trade, De- 


rtment of Commerce has issued the 
following Current Export Bulletin: 


No. 312—Current Export Bulletin No. 312, 
February 5, 1946 


Revisions in the Positive List 


Deletions. —Effective immediately, the 
following commodities are removed from 
the positive list and placed on general 
license for exportation to all destinations 





in Group K. 

Depart- 

ment of 

Com- Commodity 

merce 

Schedule 

B No. 

Upper leather (except lining and patent 
Cattle, side upper 

030200 Splits, finished 

030300 | Splits, wax and rough. 

030700 | Sheep and lamb (include shearlings 
and cabretta 

Patent upper leather: 

032300 Lining leather other than calf and kip, 
cattle, goat, and kid which remain on 
the positive list. 

Boot and shoe cut stock: 

032800 Other cut stock (include inner soles, heels, 
lifts, counters, box toes, rands, 
uppers, ete 

(33.2800 Cut stock other than calf and kip, 
cattle, goat and kid which remain on 
the positive list 

035650 | Handbag leather 

065650 Sheep and lamb (include shearlings and 
cabretta). 

Boots, shoes, and other footwear w ith leather 
uppers 
Boots and shoes (include athletic and 
sporting 
Men's 

064510 McKay sewed 

064530 | Welt 

064540 | Stitchdown 

064590 | Other, 

064600 | Youths’ and boys’ 

Women's and misses’ 

064710 McKay sewed 

064730 Welt. 

064740 Stitch-down 

064750 With cemented soles 

064705 Other 

064800 Infants’ and children’s 

065000 Slippers and moccasins for housewear, 
all leather 

Boots, shoes and other footwear, with 
uppers of materials except leather (in- 
clude evening slippers, ballet slippers, 
house slippers of felt and artificial 
leather, beach sandals and other foot- 
wear with fabric uppers) 

065610 Leather soled, 

103100 | Popeorn 

303600 | Tobacco and cheese cloth, 36 x 32 count, 

| and lower construction 

305000 | Cheese cloth and gauze, bleached or dyed 

(full pieces) 

Cotton wearing apparel: 

| Knit underwear 

309600 Men’s and boys’. 

309700 Women’s and children’s, 

320511 | Kapok 

364200 | Worsted cloth and dress goods 

364201 | Worsted cloth and dress goods (quantity 

only) 

364900 Other worsted fabrics 

368005 | Men’s overcoats, suits, and pants (worsted 

only). 

368008 


t 


Boys’ overcoats, suits, and pants (worsted 
only). 


1 : 
Popeorn for seed is already under general 
cense to Group K destinations 
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Depart- 
ment of 
Com- - . 
onan Commodity 
Schedule 
B No. 
368200 | Women’s and children’s dresses and ensem- 
bles, except knit (worsted only). 
368300 | Women’s and children’s apparel, except 
| knit, n. e. s. (worsted only). 
368950 | Men’s and boys’ apparel, except knit, 
n. e. s. (worsted only). 
368998 | Worsted yarn manufactures, n. e. s. 
398000 | Absorbent cotton, gauze, and _ sterilized 
bandages (include cellucotton bandages) . 
398000 | Surgical and medicinal gauze, sterilized, 
| in lengths of 100 yards and over. 
398000 | Other. 





II. Cotton and Jute Bags 


A. Effective immediately, cotton and jute 
bags, the quantity of which was formerly 
required to be specified in terms of weight 
and number of bags in Item 7 (b) of ap- 
plications for export licenses (Form FEA 
419) must now be described in terms of 
number of bags only. 

B. The two percent tolerance provisions 
applicable to cotton and jute bags set forth 
in Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 19, 
page 39, Item 23, titled “Weight and Volume 
Tolerance,” are still applicable, but the ten 
per cent tolerance provisions for weight are 
no longer in effect. 

C. By recent action of the Bureau of the 
Census, cotton and jute bags are now classi- 
fied as follows: 


Department of Commerce 


Schedule B No. Commodity 
a Cotton bags, new. 
319161__.- Cotton bags, used and 

reclaimed. 
ns Jute bags, new or used. 


D. Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 19, 
Section I, pages 12 and 13, “Positive List of 
Commodities"; Section II, Item 23, page 38, 
“Weight and Volume Tolerance”; and Section 
II, Item 1, page 42, “Bags, Cotton and Jute,” 
is amended accordingly. 





20 cents 
per copy 





For Sale by the 
Superintendent of Documenta, Government Printing Office or 
Department of Commerce Field Offices 
Washington 25, D C 
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III. Correction, 
No. 310 


In the additions to the positive list in 
Current Export Bulletin No. 310 (See Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, February 2), the entry 
for Schedule B. No. 504200, Petroleum and 
petroleum jelly (all grades), is corrected to 
read as follows: 

504200 Petroleum and petroleum jelly (all 
grades). 


Current Export Bulletin 


Price Control 


No. 36—Mazimum Export Prices for Wheat 
(Second Revised Maximum Export Price 
Regulation, Amendment 23) 


The Office of Price Administration has 
issued Amendment 23 to the Second Revised 
Maximum Price Regulation, to become effec- 
tive February 6, 1946. 

By this amendment, Section 8.4 is added 
which establishes a specific formula for 
computing the maximum price for wheat 
applicable on sales to purchasers located out- 
side continental United States, except to 
purchasers for shipment to Canada, or to 
purchasing missions of foreign governments. 
It supersedes sections 3 and 4 of this Regula- 
tion and establishes definite export pre- 
miums and the expense allowances for adding 
to definite base prices on sales for export 
established under Revised Maximum Price 
Regulations 487. 


The text of the Amendment and state- 
ment of consideration involved are as 
follows: 


(Document No. 52186) 


ParT 1375—Export PRICES 
[2d Rev. MEPR, Amdt. 23] 


A statement of the considerations in- 
volved in the issuance of this amend- 
ment has been issued simultaneously 
herewith and filed with the Division of 
the Federal Register. 


Section 84 is added to read as follows: 


Sec. 8.4 Maximum export prices for 
wheat—(a) Scope of section. This sec- 
tion establishes a specific formula for 
computing the maximum price of wheat 
applicable on sales to purchasers located 
outside continental United States, ex- 
cept to purchasers for shipment to Can- 
ada, or to purchasing missions of for- 
eign governments. It supersedes sec- 
tions 3 and 4 of this Regulation and es- 
tablishes definite export premiums and 
the expense allowances for adding to 
definite base prices on sales for export 
established under Revised Maximum 
Price Regulation 487. 

(c) Computation formula. The max- 
imum export price for export sales of 
wheat (except as provided in paragraph 
(c)) by any person to purchasers lo- 
cated outside continental United States 
or to purchasing missions of a foreign 
government, except to purchasers for 
shipment to Canada, shall be computed 
as follows: 

(1) Take the base price per bushel of 
wheat on sales for export at any port 
of export as provided in section 4.7 of 
the Revised Maximum Price Regulation 
487. 

(2) (i) Add 2 cents per bushel deliv- 
ered to ocean carrier’s hold; 

(ii) Add 3% cents per bushel for costs 
incurred in placing the wheat at ship- 
side, which shall include inspection and 
weighing, mixing, supervision, rail 
shortage, forwarding commission, in- 
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surance, out-turn insurance and 
interest; 

(iii) Add costs actually incurred in 
transferring wheat from port storage to 
the hold of the ocean carrier; 

(iv) Add the difference in the cost, if 
higher, between the cost of double sacks 
and sacking permitted in section 5.1 (d) 
of Revised Maximum Price Regulation 
487. 

(v) Add any amount actually paid or 
to be paid as commission to a foreign 
agent when making a direct export sale 
to a purchaser located outside conti- 
nental United States, Provided, however, 
That no amount added for this purpose 
shall exceed 112 cents per bushel. 

(vi) Subtract the amount of any ex- 
port subsidy paid by the United States 
government in connection with the 
wheat being priced. 

(c) This section shall not apply to 
deliveries made pursuant to contracts 
for sale of wheat entered into prior to 
February 1, 1946, Provided, Such de- 
liveries are completed within 120 days 
after that date. 


This amendment shall become effec- 
tive February 6, 1946. 


Issued this lst day of February 1946. 


CHESTER BOWLES, 
Administrator. 


Approved: January 23, 1946. 


CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 


STATEMENT OF THE CONSIDERATIONS IN- 
VOLVED IN THE ISSUANCE OF AMEND- 
MENT No. 23 To 2D REVISED MAXIMUM 
EXPORT PRICE REGULATION 


The accompanying amendment is to 
establish a specific method for calcula- 
tion of maximum export prices on sales 
of wheat. It reduces the total maximum 
export price of this commodity. Pro- 
vision is made for determining the max- 
imum export price by the use of the base 
price for export sales used in Revised 
Maximum Price Regulation 487 and defi- 
nitely sets out the export premium which 
may be added to the base price, as well 
as the expense charges which may be 
added. This amendment, along with an 
amendment to Revised Maximum Price 
Regulation 487, is designed to prevent an 
excessive flow of wheat into export, 
thereby creating price pressures against 
the domestic price ceiling. 

Prior to the accompanying amend- 
ment the maximum export price of wheat 
was determined under the provisions of 
Section 3 of the 2d Revised Maximum 
Export Price Regulation using as base 
prices the maximum domestic prices 
under Revised Maximum Price Regula- 
tion 487. This method of determining 
maximum export prices frequently gave 
sellers of wheat a price advantage be- 
cause of the differential which exists in 
many cases between export rates and in- 
land rates on freight. Since exporters 
of wheat customarily sell also in the do- 
mestic market, this freight differential 
is considered enough of an advantage to 
encourage export sales to the detriment 
of Gcomestic requirements. Therefore, 
this amendment and an amendment to 
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Revised Maximum Price Regulation 487 
are issued simultaneously. 

Under the amendment to Revised 
Maximum Price Regulation 487, a 
method for determining an export base 
price on sales for export is provided. One 
of three alternative amounts may be se- 
lected, to which is added certain speci- 
fied domestic mark-ups. The export base 
prices on sales for export so determined 
represent a reduction from the domestic 
base prices by the differential between 
the export rates and inland rates of 
freight, to the extent that such differ- 
entials exist. 

Under the accompanying amendment, 
the maximum export price is determi- 
nable by taking the base price for ex- 
port sales provided by Revised Maximum 
Price Regulation 487 and add (1) a 
premium of 2 cents per bushel when de- 
livered, to ocean carrier’s hold: (2) %% 
cents per bushel for cost incurred in 
placing the wheat at shipside, which 
shall include inspection and weighing, 
mixing supervision, rail shortage, for- 
warding commission, insurance, out-turn 
insurance and interest; (3) cost actually 
incurred in transferring wheat for port 
storage to hold of ocean carrier; (4) an 
amount representing the difference be- 
tween the higher cost of double sacks 
and sacking as provided in Section 5.1 
(d) of Revised Maximum Price Regula- 
tion 487; (5) the amount actually paid 
or to be paid as commission to a foreign 
agent when making a direct export sale 
to a purchaser located outside conti- 
nental United States: Provided, however, 
No amount in excess of 142 cents per 
bushel may be added for this purpose: 
and (6) provided the total so obtained 
is reduced by the amount of any export 
subsidy paid by the United States Gov- 
ernment on the wheat being priced. 

The mark-up or premium included in 
the computation provided by the accom- 
panying amendment is recognized by the 
Price Administrator as appropriately in 
line with the mark-ups or premiums pre- 
vailing in this export trade during the 
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period July 1 to December 31, 1949 
These premiums are in accordance wi a 
the information furnished by the indus 
try and appear to be according to the 
industry's practice in normal peacetime 
periods. It is, therefore, considered gen. 
erally fair and equitable. The mark-yp | 
is allowable regardless of whether or Be 
the sale is made direct to the foreign | 
buyer or to the purchasing mission of a 
foreign government. The reason for this 
is that the exporter, in both instances is 
required to accumulate the wheat at the 
port, store in elevators, place on board 
the vessel, incur the costs, charges, and 
risks involved, and receive payment 
against ocean documents. 

One-half cent of the mark-up or pre- 
mium provided by the accompanying 
amendment represents the overhead ex. 
penses incident to an export sale which 
ordinarily are not incurred ina domestic 
sale. 

Premiums are not provided by the 
accompanying amendment on sales to 
purchasers where the shipment is made 
to Canada. This exception is made be. 
cause it has not been found that 
functions are performed upon such sales 
that are not performed upon similar 
domestic sales. 

Since the accompanying amendment 
reduces maximum export prices, a say. 
ings clause is included, making the sec- 
tion inapplicable to deliveries made pur- 
suant to contracts for the sale of wheat 
entered into prior to the date of issu. _ 
ance of this amendment, provided such 
deliveries are completed within 120 days 
after that date. 

All the provisions of this amendment 
and their effect upon business practices, 
cost practices or methods or means or 
aids to distribution in the trade affected, 
have been carefully considered. No pro- 
visions which might have the effect of 
requiring a change in such practices, 
methods, means, or aids established in ~ 
the trade affected, have been included 
in the amendment unless such provisions 
have been found necessary to achieve’ 
effective price control and to prevent) 
circumvention or evasion of the Regie) 
lation or of the Emergency Price Cone’ 
trol Act of 1942, as amended. q 

The provisions of the accompanying) 
amendment have been discussed with) 
and approved by representatives of the 
trade affected. In the judgment of thé 
Price Administrator, after having givell 
careful consideration to all the facts, the 
accompanying amendment is found @ 
be generally fair and equitable and 
effectuate the purposes of the Emergency 
Price Control Act of 1942, as amended; 
and Executive Orders 9250, 9328, 
9599. 

Issued this lst day of February 1§ 


CHESTER BOWLES, | 
Administrator. — 





An enterprise called O. Y. Alkoholiike 
A. B. has been established in Paijanney 
Finland, by the Finnish State Alcohol 
Monopoly Co., according to a foreigi 
chemical magazine. Alcohol for auto-3 
motive use will be manufactured from 
wood sugar. 
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